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BEING disappoiated in my hopes of meeting Johnson this year, so 
that I could hear none of his admirable sayings, I shall compen- 
sate for this want by iaserting a collection of them, for which I am 
indebted to my worthy iriend Mr. Langton, whose kind commimicatioDS 
baTe been separately iuterwoven in many parts of this work. Very few 
articles of tlus collection were committed to writing by himself, he not 
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haying that habit ; which he regrets, and which those who know the 
numerous opportunities he had of gathering the rich fruits of Johnsonian 
wit and wisdom, must eyer regret. I however found, in conversation 
with him, that a good store of ** Johnsoniana " was treasured in his 
mind ; and I compared it to Herculaneum, or some old Roman £eld, 
which, whBi dug, fully rewards the labour employed. The au^enti- 
city of every article ia imquestionable. For the expression, I, who wrote 
them down in his preit&oe, am partly answerable. 

" Theocritus is not deserving of very high respect a8 a writer ; as to 
the pastoral part, Virgil is very evidently superior. Be wrote, when thero 
had been a larger influx of knowledge into the world iluui w1m» Theocritus 
lived, Theocritus does not abound m de9cripli(»^ tiuM|]^ living in a beau- 
tiful country : the manners painted are coarse andgroeA. Yirgil has much 
more description, more sentiment, more of natiM% aad mat% of art Some 
of the most excellent perts of Theocritus aM^ wtee Ceetor and Pollux, 
going with the other Argonauts, land on idbe Bebvyeiaa coast, and there 
fall into a dispute with Amycus, the king of tint country ; which b as 
well conducted. as Euripides could have done it ; and the battle is well 
related. Afterwards they carry oft a wwnan, whoae two broth«*8 come 
to recover her, and exposlolate with CeeUir and Pollux on th^ injustice ; 
but thegr pay no regard ta Ae brothers, and a battle ensues, where Castor 
and his brother are trittttplumt Theocritus seems not to have seen that 
the brothers have the adhrantage in their argument over his Argonaut 
heroes. * The Sicilian Gossips' is a piece of merit." 

" Callimachus is a writer of little excellence. The chief thing to be 
learned from him is his account of Rites and Mythology ; which, though 
desirable to be known for the sake of understanding other parts of ancient 
authors, is the least pleasing or valuable part of their writings." 

" Maittaire's account of the Stephoni, is a heavy book. He seems to 
have been a puzzle-headed man, with a large share of scholarship, but 
with little geometry or logic in his head, without method, and possessed 
of little genius. He wrote Latin verses from time to time, and published 
a set in his old age, which he called * Senilia ;' in which he shows so 
little learning or taste in writing, as to make Carteret a dactyl. In 
matters of genealogy it is necessary to give the bare names as they are ; 
but in poetry, and in prose of any elegance in the writing, they require 
to have inflection given to them. His book of the Dialects is a sad 
heap of confusion. The only way to write on them is to tabulate them 
with notes, added at the bottom of the page, and references."^ 

1 The name of Michael Maittaire, as a learned critic and bibliographer, has been so 
fbUy established, that these sweeping censures appear to be entirely uncalled for. His 
editions of the Greek and Latin classics, which are extremely numerous, are celebrated 
for their learning and accuracy; and his great work, "The Annales Typographici ah 
Artis Inventione," still maintains itself as a valuable standard authority. He was bom 
in France and educated at Christ Church, Oxford, of which college he became second 
mattsr. He was bom in 10S8, and died in 1747.--£d. 
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'' It may be questioned, whether there is not some mistake as to 
the methods of employing the poor, seemingly on a supposition that 
there is a certain portion of work left undone for want of persons to do 
it ; but if that is otherwise, and all the materials we have are actually 
worked up, or all the manufactures we can use or dispose of are already 
executed, then what is given to the poor, who are to be set at work,, 
must be taken from some who now have it ; as time must be taken for 
learning (according to Sir William Petty 's obseryation), a certain part 
of those yery nuiterials that, as it is, are propeiiy worked up, must be 
spoiled by the unskilfulness of novices. We may apply to well-meaning 
but misjudging persons, in particulars of this nature, what Giannone 
said to a monk, who wanted what he called to convert him : * Tu iei 
dontOf ma tu non sd filomphoj' It is an unhappy circumstance that 
one might give away £ve hundred pounds in a year to those that inok- 
portune in the streets, and not do any good." 

" Thffl» is nothing more likely to betray a man into absurdity, than 
condsscennon ; when he seems to suppose his understanding too pow^> 
ful for his company." 

' Having asked Mr. Langtoa if his father and mother had sat for 
their pictures, which he thought it right for each generation of a family 
to do, and being told they had opposed it, he sdd, ' Sir, among tl^ 
an&aetuosities of the human mind, I know not if it may not be one, 
that there is a superstitious reluctance to sit for a picture.' " 

"John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after the puUication of 
his Dictionary, Garrick being asked by J(^son what people said of it, 
told him, that among other animadversions, it was objected that he 
cited authorities which were beneath the dignity of such a work, and 
mentioned Richardson. ' Nay/ said Johnson, ' I have done worse than 
that : I have cited thee, David.' " 

*' Talking of expense, he observed, with what munificaice a great 
merchant will sprad his money, both from his having it at command, 
and from his enlarged views by calculation of a good effect upon the 
whde. ' Whereas,* said he, ' you will hardly ever find a country gen- 
tleman, who is not a good deal disconcerted at an unexpected occacuon 
for his being obliged to lay out ten pounds.' " 

*' When in good humour, he would talk of his own writings with a 
wonderful frankness and candour, and would even criticise them with 
the closest severity. One day, having read over one of his Ramblers^ 
Mr. Langton asked hiTn how he liked that paper ; he shook his head, 
and answered, ' Too wordy.' At another time, when one was reading 
his tragedy of * Irene,* to a company at a house in the country, he left 
the room ; and 0om^>ody having asked him the reason of this, he re- 
plied, * Sir, I thought it had berai better.' " 

** Talkhig of a point of delicate scrupulosity of moral conduct, he 
sidd to Mr. Langton, ' Mw of harder minds than ours will do many 
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things from which you and I would shrink ; yet, Sir, they will, per- 
haps, do more good in life than we. But let us try to help one another. 
If there ho a wrong twist, it may he set right. It is not prohahle that 
two people can be wrong the same way.' " 

" Of the preface to CapeVs Shakspearo,^ he said, * If the man would 
have come to me, I would have endeavoured to endow his purposes 
with words : for as it is, he doth gabble monstrously.' " 

''He related, that he had once m a dream a contest of wit with 
some other person, and that he was very much mortified by imagining 
that his opponent had the better of him. ' Now,' said he, ' one may 
mark here the effect of sleep in weakening the power of reflection ; for 
had not my judgment failed me, I 'should have seen, that the wit of 
this supposed antagonist, by whose superiority I felt myself depressed, 
was as much furnished by me, as that which I thought I had been 
uttering in my own character.' " 

" One evening, in my company, an ingenious and learned gentle- 
man read to him a letter of compliment which he had received from 
one of the professors of a foreign university. Johnson, in an irritable fit, 
thinking there was too much ostentation, said, ' I never receive any of 
these tributes of applause from abroad. One instance I recollect of a 
foreign publication, in which mention is made of ViUiutre Loekman,* "^ 

•* Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said, * Sir, I know no man who has 
passed through life with more observation than Reynolds.' " 

" He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great energy in the Greek, our 
Saviour's gracious expression concerning the forgiveness of Mary Mag- 
dalen,^ *H vioTis aou a4(rwc4 av icop^iov tit tlp4ivi\v * Thy faith hath saved 
thee ; go in peace.' (Luke vii. 50.) He said, 'the manner of this dis- 
mission is exceedingly affecting.' " 

"He thus defined the difference between physical and moral truth: 
* Physical truth is, when you tell a thing as it actually is. Moral truth 
is, when you tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it appears to you. 
I say such a one walked across ^e street : if he really did so, I told 
a physical truth. If I thought so, though I should have been mistaken, 
I told a moral truth.'"* 

" Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr. Thomas Warton, in 
the early part of his literary life, had a dispute concerning that poet, 
of whom Mr. Warton, on his * Observations on Spenser's Fairy Queen,' 
gave some account which Huggins attempted to answer with violence, 

1 It is said that Capel spent more than twenty years in preparing this edition of 
Shakspeare. He was not only a dramatic critic, but the editor of a volume of ancient poetry 
entitled '< Prolusiones," and other works. He was bom in 1718, and died in L781. — £ d. 

8 Secretary to the British Herring Fishery, remarkable for an extraordinary number 
of occasional verses, not of eminent merit— Boswell. 

3 It does not appear that the woman forgiven was Mary Magdalen. — Kbabnrt. 

* This account of the difference between moral and physical truth is in Locke's " Essay 
on Human Understanding,'* and many other books. — Kbabnbt. 
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ftnd aud, ' I will militate no longer ogunst his nescieace.' Huggins nas 
master of the subject, but want^ eippesaion. Mr, Warton's biomedge 
of it was then imperfect, but Us manner livelj and el^ant- Johnsrai' 
said, ' It appears to me, that Huggins has ball Tvithout poffder, and 
Warton powder without ball.' " 

" Tabling of the farce of ' High Life bdow Stairs,' ho said, ' Here 
is a farce which is reall; very 
diyerting, when you see tact«d 
and jot one may read it and 
not know that one has been 
reading anything at all 

" He uaed at one time to go 
occasionally to the green room 
of Drury-lane Theatre where 
he was much regarded bj the 
players, and was Tciy easy and 
facetious with them He had 
a very high opinion of Mrs 
CJiye's' comic powers and eon 
versed more with her than w th 
any of them. He said, ' Clive, 
Sir, is a good tlung to sit by ; 
she always understands what 
you say.' And ehe said of him, 
' I love to sit by Dr. Johnson ; 
he always entertains me.' One 
night, when ' The Recruiting 
Officer' waa acted, he said to 
Ur. Holland, who had been 

expressing an appreheDsion that Dr. Johnson would disdain the works 
of Farqi^ar :' ' No, Sir, I think Farquhar a roan whose writings have 
considerable merit' " 

"His friend Garrick was so busy in conducting the drama, that 
they could not have so much intercourse as Mr. Garrick used to pro- 
fess an anxious wish that there should be.* There might, indeed, be 
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eomethmg in the contemptnoos severitj as to the merit of acting, whieh 
diis old preceptor nourished in himself, that would mortify Garriek 
«fter the great applause which he received from the audience. For 
tiiough Johnson said of him, ' Sir, a man who has a nation to admire 
him every night, may well he expected to he sotnewhat elated ;' yet he 
would treat theatrical matters with a ludicrous slight. He mentioned 
one eyening, ' I met David coming off the stage, dressed in a woman's 
riding-hood, wben he acted in ITie Wonder, I came full upon him, 
•and I believe he was not pleased.' " 

** Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he saw drest in a fine suit of 
clothes, 'And what art thou to-night T Tom answered, *The Thane 
of Ross ;' (which it will be recollected is a very inconsiderable character.) 

* lH*ave ! * said Johnson." 

" Of Mr. Longley, at Rochester, a gentleman of very considerable 
learning, wh«m Dr. Johnson met there, he said, ' My heart warms towards 
him. I was nrpriaed to find in him such nice acquaintance with the 
metre in the learned lang«ag<8 : though I was somewhat mortified that 
I kid it BOt 80 mndi to myself, as I should have thought.' " 

^ TaKbf^ of the minsteness with which people will record the 
sayimpi «f cmKDeoBl persons^ a story was told, that when Pope was on 
a viril l» Spcnoe at Oslbrdr as they looked f^om the window they saw 
a gentloBtt commoner^ wbe was just come in from riding, amusing 
himsdf with whipping at a post. Pope took occasion to say, * That 
young gentkmaa seems t» kave little to do.' Mr. Beauclerk observed, 

* Then, to be sure, Speaee turned round and wrote that down ; ' and 
went on to say to Dr. Johnson, * Pope, Sir, would have said the same 
of you, if he had seen you distilling.' John sex : * Sir, if Pope had 
told me of my distilling, I would have told him of his grotto.' " 

**He would allow no settled indulgence of idleness upon principle, 
and always repelled every attempt to urge excuses for it. A friend 
one day suggested, that it was not wholesome to study soon after dinner. 
Johnson : * Ah, Sir, don't give way to such a fancy. At one time of 
my life I had taken it into my head that it was not wholesome to study 
between breakfast and dinner.' " 

** Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson Pope's lines, 

' Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well :' 

Then, asked the Doctor, * Why did Pope say this ? ' Johnson : * Sir, 
he hoped it would vex somebody.' " 

''Dr. Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs. Lennox's bringing out a 
play,^ said to Dr. Johnson at the Club, that a person had advised him 

1 Probably " The Sisters," a comedy performed one night only, at Covent Garden, 
in 1769. Dr. Goldsmith wrote an excellent epilogue to it Mrs. Lennox, whose maiden 
name was Ramsay, died in London in distressed circomstances, in her eighty-fourth year, 
January 4, 1804. — Malone. 
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to go and hiss it, because she had attacked Shakspeare in her book 
called * Shakspeare Illustrated.' Johnson : ' And did not you tell him 
that he was a rascal V Goldsmith : * No, Sir, I did not. Perhaps he 
did not mean what he said.* Johnson : * Nay, Sir, if he lied, it is a 
different thing.' Colman slily said, (but it is believed Dr. Johnson did 
not hear him,) * Then the proper expression should have been, — Sir, if 
you don't lie, you are a rascal.'" 

" His affection for Topham Beauclerk was so great, that when 
Beauclerk was labouring under that severe illness which at last occa* 
sioned his death, Johnson said, (with a voice faltering with emotion,) 
' Sir, I would walk to the extent of the diameter of the earth to save 
Beauclerk.' " 

** One night at the Clttb he produced a translation of an epitaph 
which Lord Elibank had written in English, for his Lady, and re- 
quested of Johnson to turn it into Latin for him. Having read 
Domina de North et Gray, he said to Dyer,* * You see. Sir, what bar- 
barism we are compelled to make use of, when modem titles are to be 
specifically mentioned in Latin inscriptions.' When he had read it once 
aloud, and there had been a general approbation expressed by the company, 
he addressed himself to Mr. Dyer in particular, and said, * Sir, I beg to 
have your judgment, for I know your nicety.* Dyer then very properly 
desired to read it over again; which having done, he pointed out an in- 
congruity in one of the sentences. Johnson immediately assented to the 
observation, and said, ' Sir, this is owing to an alteration of a part of 
the sentence, from the form in which I had first written it ; and I believe, 
Sir, you may have remarked, that the making a partial change, without 
^ due regard to the general structure of the sentence, is a very frequent 
cause of error in composition.* " 

*' Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Dossie, author of a treatise 
on Agriculture ; and said of him, * Sir, of the objects which the Society 
of Arts have chiefly in view, the chemical effects of bodies operating upon 
other bodies, he knows more than almost any man.* Johnson, in order 
to give Mr. Dossie his vote to be a member of this Society, paid up an 
arrear which had run on for two years. On this occasion he mentioned 
a circumstance, as characteristic of the Scotch. ' One of that nation,' 
said he, ' who had been a candidate, against whom I had voted, came up 
to me with a civil salutation. Now, Sir, this is their way. An English- 
man would have stomached it, and been sulky, and never have taken 
farther notice of you ; but a Scotchman, Sir, though you vote nineteen 
times against him, will accost you with equal complaisance after each 
time, and the twentieth time, Sir, he will get your vote.' *' 

" Talking on the subject of toleration, one day when some friends 
were with him in his study, he made his usual remark, that the Stftto 

^ See vol. ii. p. 18. — ^Malonb. 
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has a right to regulate the religion of the people, who are the children 
of the State. A clergyman having readily acquiesced in this, Johnson, 
who loved discussion, observed, * But, Sir, you must go round to other 
states than our own. You do not know what a Brahmin has to say 
for himself.^ In short, Sir, I have got no farther than this : every man 
has a right to utter what he thinks truth, and every other man has a 
right to knock him down for it. Martyrdom is the test.' *' 

" A man, he observed, should begin to write soon : for, if he waits 
till his judgment is matured, liis inability, through want of practice to 
express his conceptions, will make the disproportion so great between 
what he sees and what he can attain, that he will probably be dis- 
couraged from writing at all. As a proof of the justness of this remark, 
we may instance what is related of the great Lord Granville;* that after 
he had written his letter, giving an account of the battle of Dettingeu, 
he said, * Here is a letter, expressed in terms not good enough for a 
tallow-chandler to have used.*** 

" Talking of a court-martial that was sitting upon a very momentous 
public occasion, he expressed much doubt of an enlightened decision ; 
and said, that perhaps there was not a member of it who, in the whole 
course of his Hfe, had ever spent an hour by himself in balancing 
probabilities.** 

" Goldsmith one day brought to the Club a printed Ode, which he, 
with others, had been hearing read by its author in a public room, at the 
rate of ^ye shillings each for admission. One of the company having 
read it aloud. Dr. Johnson said, * Bolder words and more timorous 
meaning, I think never were brought together.*** 

" Talking of Gray*s Odes, he said, * They are forced plants, raised 
in a hotbed ; and they are poor plants ; they are but cucumbers after 
all.' A gentleman present, who had been rimning down Ode- writing 
in general, as a bad species of poetry, unluckily said, * Had they been 
literally cucumbers, they had been better things than Odes.' — * Yes, 
Sir,' said Johnson, ' for a hog,''' 

** His distinction of the different degrees ot attainment of learning 
was thus marked upon two occasions. Of Queen Ehzabeth he said, 
* She had learning enough to have given dignity to a bishop ;' and ot 
Mr. Thomas Davies he said, * Sir, Davies has learning enough to give 
credit to a clergyman.' " 

** He used to quote, with great warmth, the saying of Aristotle re- 
corded by Diogenes Laertius ; * that there was the same difference be- 
tween one learned and unlearned, as between the living and the dead.'" 

^ Here Lord Macartney remarks, " A Brahmin or any cast of the Hindoos will 
neither admit you to be of their religion, nor be converted to yours : — a thing which 
struck the Portuguese with the greatest astonishment, when tbey first discovered Uie East 
Indies." — Boswell. 

2 John, the first Earl Granville, who died January 2, 1763.— Ma lone. 
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** It is very remarkable, that he retained in his memory very slight 
and trivial as well as important things. As an instance of this, it 
seems that an inferior domestic of the Duke of Leeds had attempted to 
celebrate his grace's marriage in such homely rhymes as he could make : 
and this curious composition having been sung to Dr. Johnson, he got it 
by heart, and used to repeat it in a very pleasant manner. Two of 
the stanzas were these : — 

* When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young Lady of high quality, 
How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his Grace of Leeds's good company 

' She shall have all that's fine and fair. 
And the best of silk and satin shall wear ; 
And ride in a coach to take the air, 
And have a house in St. James' s-square.' i 

To hear a man, of the weight and dignity of Johnson, repeating such 
humble attempts at poetry, had a very amusing efiect. He, however, 
seriously observed of the last stanza repeated by him, that it nearly 
comprised all the advantages that wealth can give.*' 

** An eminent foreigner, when he was shown the British Museum, 
was very troublesome with many absurd inquiries. ' Now there. Sir,* 
said he, * is the difference between an Englishman and a Frenchman.' A 
Frenchman must be always talking, whether he knows anything of the 
matter or not ; an Englishman is content to say nothing, when he has 
nothing to say.' " 

"His unjust contempt for foreigners was, indeed, extreme. One 
evening, at Old Slaughter's coffee-house, when a number of them were 
talking loud about little matters, he said, ' Does not this confirm old 
Meynell's observation — For any thing I see, foreigners are fools /' " 

1 The correspondent of " The Gentleman's Magazme ' who sabscribes himself 
SciOLUS, furnishes the following supplement : — 

" A ludy of my acquaintance remembers to have heard her uncle sing those homely 
stanzas more than forty-five years ago. He repeated the second thus . 

* She shall breed yoimg lords and ladies fair, 
And ride abroad in a coach and three pair. 
And the best, &c 

And have a house,* &c 

And remembered a third which seems to have been the introductory one, and is believed 
to have been the only remaining one : 

* When the Duke of Leeds shall have made his choice 
Of a charming young lady that's beautiful and wise, 
She'll be the happiest young gentlewoman under the skies, 
As long as the sun and moon shall rise. 

And how happy shall,' " &c. 

It is with pleasure I add that this stanza could never be more truly applied than at 
this present time [1792.] — Boswell. 
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" He said, that once, Then he had a violmt toothache, a Frcodi- 
man accosted hua tboi ; ' Ak, Momiear, voui ftadiez trop.' " 




" Having spent an evening at Mr. Langton'a with the Reverend Br, 
Pan,' he nas much pleased with the conversation of that learned gentte- 
maii ; and, after he was gone, said to Mr. Langton, ' Sir, I am obliged 
to you for having asked me this evening. Fan- is a fair man. I do not 
know when I bare bad an occasion of Buch free controversy. It is re- 
markahle how much of a man's life may pass without meeting with any 
inEtance of this kind of open discus^on.' " 

" We may iairiy institute a criticism between Shakspeote and 
Compile, as they both had, though in a diferent degree, the lights of 

1 Dr. Samuel Pur w» odc of Ihe moit kuncd and accumpUihod scholars of tbe age. 
He wu KleclHl u tbe wriu* of Ihe Lalia Epiuph renrded on JohmoD'g monument 
in St. Paul') Calhedmi In 1778. he vu ippoinled nusier of the griunmar schcw] at 
Norwich. «1 die reoommendauaa of Dr. Johnioni and in 1803 Sir Fnmcis BurdeUgeTe 
Un Ihe reotor-. of Qraffham, in the counl; of HualiDgdon. Soon sflcr his death, which 
loot place in 1626, u tbe age of TB, his Memoin were puUiifaed in 3 roll. Sro., and nb- 
■egooul}' a collection of hia numerous wotki in S vols. — Ed. 
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Ik latter a^. It is not so just between the Greek dramaiic writers 
and Shakspeare. It may be replied to what is said by one of the re- 
markers im Shakspeare, Uiat though Darins's shade had preteienee, it 
does not neeessarily fioUow that he had all past partienkirs revealed 
to him.' " 

" Spamsh j^ys, bttng wildly and improbably farcical, would please 
children here, as children are entertaiDed wUh 8tc»m fuU of prodi^es ; 
their experience not being saffieieot to cause them to be so rmlHy 
started at deviations from the natural course of life. The machinery 
of the Pagans is uninteresting to us. When a godd^ appears in 
Homer or Virgil, we grow weary ; still more so in the Grecian tragedies, 
as in that kind of composition a nearer approach to Nature is intended. 
Yet there are good reasons for reading romances ; as — the fertility of in- 
vention, the beauty of style and expression, the curiosity of sedng with 
what kind of performances the age aod country in which they were 
written was ddighted : for it is to be apprehended, that at the time 
when very wild improbable tales were well received, the people were in 
a barbarous state, and so on the footiDg of children, as has beeu ex- 
plained." 

** It is evident enough that no one who writes now can use the Pagan 
deities and mythology ; the only machinery, thoefore, seems that of 
ministering spirits, the ghosts of the departed, witches and fairies, though 
these latter, as the vulgar superstition concerning them (which, while 
in its fcHTce, infected at least the imagination of those that had more 
advantage in education, though their reason set them fine from it), is 
every day wearing out, seem likely to be of litde farther ■smirtsiice in 
the machinery of poetry. As I recollect, Hammond vtrodnoes » hag 
or witch into one of his love elegies, where ihe dbei is waamamg wad 
disgusting." 

*' The man who uses his talent of rifierie in emlin^ or grossly 
exaggerating the instances he gives, who ivpirtes alMNudilMis that did 
not happen, or when a man was a little ridieuloos, describes him as 
having been very much so, abuses his talents greatly. The great use 
of delineating absurdities is, that we may know how far human folly can 
go ; the account, therefore, ought of absolute necessity to be faithful. 
A certain character (naming the person) as to the general cast of it, is 
wdl described by Garrick, but a great deal of the phraseology he uses in 
it, is quite his own, particularly in the proverbial comparisons, 'ob- 
stinate as a pig,' <Sz;c., but I don*t know whether it might not be true of 

Xiox-d tiiat from a too great eagerness of praise and popularity, 

and a politeness carried to a ridiculous excess, he was likely, after as- 
serting a thmg in general, to give it up again in parts. For instance, 
if he had said Bejmolds was the first of painters, he was capable enough 
of giving up, as objections might happen to be severally made, firsts 
his outline, — ^thea the grace in fonUif- coIa ing, — and lastly. 
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to have owned that he vas Buch a mannerist, that the dispoution of 
hie pictures was all alike." 

" For hDepitalit7, as fannerlj practised, tliere 18 no longer the same 
reuon ; heretofore the poorer people were more namerous, and from want 
of commerce, th^ means of getting a livelihood mora difficult ; therefore 
the supporting them was an act of great benevolence ; now that the poor 
can find muntenance for themselves, and tbeir labour is wanted, a general 
nndisceming hospitality tends to ill, hy withdrawing them from their 
work to idleness and drunkenness. Then, formerlj rents were received, 
in kind, so that thera was a great abundance of provisions in possession 
of the ownen of the lands which, since the plenty of money afforded by 
craumerce is no longer the cose." 

" HoapitalitT to strangers and foreigners in our country b now 
almost at an end since, from the increase of them that come to ns, tiiere 
have been a sufficient number of people that have found an interest in 
providing inns and proper accommodations, which is in general more 
expedient method for tho entertainment of travellers. Where the tra- 
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e of that hospitality s 
has not been worth while to provide 
places of accommodation. In Ire- 
land there is still hospitality to 
strangers, in some degree ; in Hun- 
gary and Poland probably mora." 

" Colman, in a note on his trans- 
lation of Terence, talking of Shab- 
speare's leaming, asks, ' What says 
Farmer to this ? What sava John- 
son?' Uponthisheobaerved, 'Sir, 
let Farmer answer for himself ; / 
never engaged in this controversy. 
I always sud Shakspeare had Latin 
enough to grammaticise his Eng- 
lish.'" 

"A clergyman, whom he cha- 
»«. riBHEB. racterised aa one who loved to say 

little oddities, was affecting one day, 
at a bishop's table, a sort of slyness and freedom not in character, 
and repeated, as if part of ' The Old Man's Wish,' a song by Dr. 
Walter Pope, a verse bordering on Ucentiouanesa. Johnson rebuked 
him in the finest manner, by &st showing that he did not know the 
passage he was aiming at, and thus humbling him : ' Sir, that is not 
the song : it ia thus.' And he gave it right. Then looking stead- 
festly on him, ' Sir, there is a part of that song which I should wish 
to exemplify in my own life : — 

' May I govern mj passions with absolute sw»j ! ' " 
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Being asked if Barnes^ knew a good deal of Greek, he answered, 
• I doubt, Sir, he was unoeulus inter ccboos,* *'* 

'* He used frequently to observe, that men might be very eminent 
in a profession, without our perceiving any particular power of mind 
in them in conversation. ' It seems strange,' said he, ' that a man should 
see so far to the right, who sees so short a way to the left. Burke is 
the only man whose common conversation corresponds with the general 
fame which he has in the world. Take up whatever topic you please, 
he is ready to meet you.' *» 

*' A gentleman, by no means deficient in literature, having discovered 
less acquaintance with one of the Classics than Johnson expected, when 
the gentleman left the room, he observed, * You see, now, how little 
anybody reads.' Mr. Langton happening to mention his having read a 
good deal in Clenardus's Greek Grammar, * Why, Sir,' said he, *who 
is there in this town who knows anything of Clenardus but you and I V 
And upon Mr. Langton's mentioning that he had taken the pains to 
learn by heart the Epistle ot St. Basil, which is given in that Gram- 
mar as a praxis, * Sir,' said he, ' I never made such an effort to attain 
Greek.'" 

" Of Dodsley's * Public Virtue,* a poem, he said, * It was fine blank; 
(meaning to express his usual contempt for blank verse :) however, this 
miserable poem did not sell, and my poor friend Doddy said, Public 
virtue was not a subject to interest the age.' "* 

** Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read Dodsley's * Cleone,' 
a tragedy, to him, not aware of his extreme impatience to be i^ead to. 
As it went on he turned his face to the back of his chair, and put him- 
self into various attitudes, which marked his uneasiness. At the end 
of an act, however, he said, 'Come, let's have some more, let's go 
into the slaughter-house again, Lanky. But I am afraid there is 

1 The Rev. Joshua Barnes, the learned editor of Homer, Euripides, and Anacreon. 
He was author of* The Life of Edward III.," and published a poem " On the Historj 
of Esther." He was bom in 1654, and died in 1712. — Ed. 

2 Johnson, in his Life of Milton, after mentioning that great poet's extraordinary fancy 
that the world was in its decay, and that his book was to be written in an age too lata 
for heroic poesy, thus concludes : ** However inferior to the heroes who were born in 
better ages, he might still be great among his contemporaries, with the hope of growing 
every day greater in the dwindle of posterity; he might still be a giant among the 
pigmies, iht one-eyed monarch of the blind," — J. Boswsll, Jdn. 

8 The name of Dodsley, as an intimate friend of Johnson, is frequently mentioned in 
the course of these memoirs. As an author and a bookseller he was one of the most 
remarkable characters of his time. He was bom at Mansfield in 1703, and was originally 
apprenticed to a stocking weaver, which trade he left, and became footman to the Hon. 
Mrs. Lowther. While he was in this situation, he brought out a volume of poems, entitled 
" The Muse in Livery," and a dramatic satire, called " The Toyshop," which being patronized 
by Pope, and successfully brought out on the stage, enabled Dodsley to commence business 
as a bookseller in Pall MalL He still continued his literary pursuits, and produced " Cleone," 
a tragedy, besides many light dramas and poems. He was the projector of " The Asnuid 
Begister," which is still published by the trade. He died in 1764, having retired (torn 
business after a prosperous career. — Ed* 
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more Uood ihao brains.' Yet he afterwards said, * When I heard you 
read it I thought higher of its power of language : when I read it myself 
I was more sensible of its pathetic ^Ssct ;' and then he paid it a com- 
pliment which many will think rery extravagant. ' Sir, ' said he, ' if 
Otway had written Uiis play, no other of his pieces would have been re- 
membefed.' Dodsley himself, upon this being repeated to him, said, * It 
was too much :' it must be remembered, that Johnson always appeared 
not to be sufficiently sensiUe of the merit of Otway.' "^ 

" ' Snatches of reading,' said he, * will not make a Bentley or a 
Clarke. They are, howeyer, in a certain degree advantageous. I would 
put a child into a library (where no imfit books are) and let him read at his 
choice. A child should not be discouraged from reading anything that 
he takes a liking to, from a notion that it is above his reach. If that be 
the case, the child will soon find it out and desist ; if not, he of course 
gains the instruction ; which is so much the more likdy to come, from 
the inclination with which he takes up the study.' " 

'* Though he used to censure carelessness with great vehemence, he 
owned, that he once, to avoid the trouble of locking up five guineas, hid 
them, he forgot where, so that he could not find them," 

** A gentleman who introduced his brother to Dr. Johnson, 
was earnest to recommend hhn to the Doctor's notice, which he 
did by saying, ' When we have sat together some time, you'll find 
my brother grow very entertaining.' — * Sir,' said JohnsMi, * I can 
wait'" 

" When the rumour was strong that we should have a war, because 
the French would assbt the Americans, he rebuked a friend with some 
asperity for supposing it, saying, * No, Sir, national faith is not yet simk 
so low.' " 

" In the latter part of his life, in order to satisfy himsdf whetiier his 
mental faculties were impaired, he resolved that he would tiy to learn 
a new language, and fixed upon the Low Dutch for that purpose, and 
this he continued till he had read about one half of * Thomas a 
Kempis ;' and finding that there appeared no abatement of his power 
oi acquisition, he then desisted, as thinkmg the experiment had been 
duly tried. Mr. Burke justly observed, that this was not the most 
vigorous trial. Low Dutch being a language so near to our own ; had 
it been one of the languages entirely different, he might have, been very 
soon satisfied." 

" Mr. Lengton and he having gone to see a Freemason's funeral 
procession, when they were at Rochester, and some solemn music b^ng 
played on French horns, he said, * This is tiie first time that I have 

1 This assertion concerning Johnson's insensihility to the pathetic powers of Otway 
is too round. 1 once asked him, whether he did not think Otway frequently tender, whei» 
he answered, ** Sir, he is all tenderness." — Bueney, 
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ever been affected by musical sounds ; ' adding, ' that the impression 
made upon him was of a melancholy kind.' Mr. Langton saying that 
this effect was a fine one — Johnson : ' Yes, if it softens the mind so as 
to prepare it for the reception of salutary feelings, it may be good : but 
inasmuch as it is melancholy j?^ se, it is bad.' "^ 

" Goldsmith had long a visionary project, that some time or other, 
when his circumstances should be easier, he would go to Aleppo, in order 
to acquire a knowledge, as far as might be, of any arts peculiar 
to the East, and introduce them into Britain. When this was talked 
of in Dr. Johnson's company, he said, * Of all men Goldsmith is the 
most unfit to go out upon such an inquiry ; for he is utterly ignorant 
of such arts as we already possess, and consequently could not know 
what would be accessions to our present stock of mechanical know- 
ledge. Sir, he would bring home a grinding barrow, which you see 
in every street in London, and think he had furnished a wonderful 
improvement.* " 

*' ' Greek, Sir,' said he, ' is like lace ; every man gets as much of 
it as he can.'"* 

** When Lord Charles Hay, after his return from America, was 
preparing his defence to be offered to the court-martial which he had 
demanded, having heard Mr. Langton as high in expressions of ad- 
miration of Johnson as he usually was, he requested that Dr. Johnson 
might be introduced to him ; and Mr. Langton having mentioned it to 
Johnson, he very kindly and readily agreed, and being presented by 
Mr. Langton to his lordship, while under arrest, he saw him several 
times; upon one of which occasions Lord Charles read to him what 
he had prepared, which Johnson signified his approbation of, saying, 
* It is a very good soldierly defence.' Johnson said, that he had ad- 
vised his lordship, that as it was in vain to contend with those who 
were in possession of power, if they would offer him the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, and a government, it would be better judged to desist 
from urging his complaints. It is well known that his lordship died 
before the sentence was made known." 

" Johnson one day gave high praise to Dr. Bentley's verses* in 

1 The French horn, however, is so far from being melancholy per se, that when the 
strain is light, and in the field, there is nothing so cheerful ! It was the funeral occa- 
sion, and probably the solemnity of the strain, that produced the plaintive effect here 
mentioned.— BuBNBT. 

2 It should be remembered, that this was said twenty-five or thirty years ago, when 
lace was very generally worn. — Malone. 

8 Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Cowley, says, that these are " the cnlj English verses 
which Bentley is known to have written." I shall here insert them, and hope my 
leaders will apply them. 

« "Who strives to mount Parnassus' hill, 
And thence poetic laurels bring. 
Must first acquire due force and skill. 
Must fly with swan's or eagle's wing. £* Wbo 
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Dodsley's Collection, which he recited with his usual energy. ^ Dr. Adam 
Smith, who was present, observed, in his decisive professorial manner, 
' Very well— very well.' Johnson, however, added, * Yes, they are very 
well. Sir ; but you may observe in what manner they are well. They 
are the forcible verses of a man of a strong mind, but not accustomed 
to write verse ; for there is some uncouthness in the expression.' "^ 

" Drinking tea one day at Garrick's with Mr. Langton, he was 
questioned if he was not somewhat of a heretic as to Shakspeare ; ^aid 
Garrick, * I doubt he is a little of an infidel.' * Sir,* said Johnson ' 1 

" Who Nature's treasures would explore, 
Her mysteries and arcana know, 
Must high as lofty Newton soar, 
Must stoop as delving Woodward low. 

" Who studies ancient laws and riles, 

Tongues, art;:, and arms, and history ; 
Must drudge, like Selden, days and nights. 
And in the endless labour die. 

" Who travels in religious jars, 

(Truth mixt with error, shades with rays,) 
Like Whiston, wanting pyx or stars. 
In ocean wide or sinlu or strays. 

" But grant our hero's hope, long toil 
And comprehensive genius crown. 
All sciences, all arts his spoil. 

Yet what reward, or what renown? 

" Envy, innate in vulgar soids, 

Knvy steps in and stops his rise ; 
Envy with poison'd tarnish fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 

'*He lives inglorious or in want, 

To college and old books confined; 
Instead of leam'd, he's call'd pedant, 

Dunces advanced, he's left behindL 
Yet left content, a genuine Stoic he, 

Great without patron, rich without South Sea." — Boswbll. 

A different and probably a more accurate copy of these spirited verses is to he 
found in " The Grove, or a Collection of Original Poems and Translations," &c. 1721. 
In this miscellany the last stanz.a, which in Dodsley's copy is unquestionably uncouth, 
is thus exhibited : 

*' Inghrious or by wants inthrall'd. 
To college and old books confined . 
A pedant from his learning calVd, 
Dunces advanced, he's left behind."— J. Boswell, Jun. 

1 The difference between Johnson and Smith is apparent even in this slight instance. 
Smith was a man of extraordinary application, and had his mind crowded with all 
manner of subjects ; but the force, acuteness, and vivacity of Johnson were not to be 
found there. He had book-raakiug so much in his thoughts, and was so chury of what 
might be turned to account in that way, that he once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds that 
he made it a rule, when in company, never to talk of what he understood. Beauclerk had 
for a short time a pretty high opinion of Smith's conversation. Garrick, after listening to 
him for a while, as to one of whom his expectations had been raised, turned slily to a 
xnand, and whispered him, " What say you to this?— eh? flabby,! tliink."— Boswell. 
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will stand by the lines I haye written on Shakspeare in my Prologue at 
the opening of your theatre.' Mr. Langton suggested that, in the line 

' And panting Time toil'd after him in yain,' 

Johnson might have had in his eye the passage in ' The Tempest,' 
where Prospero says of Miranda, 

* She will outstrip all praise^ 

And make it halt behind her.' 

Johnson said nothing. Garrick then ventured to obeerrey *I do not 
think that the happiest line in the praise of Shakspeare.' Johnson 
exclaimed (smiling), ' Prosaical rogues ! next time I write I'll make both 
time and space pant/ " ^ 

*' It is well known that there was formerly a rude custom for those 
who were sailing upon the Thames to accost each other as they passed 
in the most abusiye language they could invent, generally, howeyer, with 
as much satirical humour as they were capable of producing. Addison 
gives a specimen of this ribaldry, in number 383 of ' The Spectator,' 
when Sir Roger de Coverly and he are going to Spring-garden. John- 
son was once eminently successiul in this species of contest ; a feUow 
having attacked him with some coarse raillery, Johnson answered him 
thus, ' Sir, your wife, under pretence of keeping a bawdy-house^ is a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods.' One evening when he and Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Langton were in company together, and the admirable scolding of Timon 
of Athens was mentioned, this instance of Johnson's was quoted, and 
thought to have at least equal excellence." 

" As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary talents of Mr. 
Burke, so Mr. Burke was fully sensible of the wonderful powers of 
Johnson. Mr. Langton recollects having passed an evening with both 
of them, when Mr. Bm'ke repeatedly entered upon topics which it was 
evident he would have illustrated with extensive knowledge and richness 
of expression; but Johnson always seized upon the conversation, in 
which, however, he acquitted himself in a most masterly manner. As 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Langton were walking home, Mr. Burke observed 
that Johnson had been very great that night. Mr. Langton joined in 

1 I am sorry to see, in " The Transactions of the Royal Socie^ of Edinburgh," voL ii. 
"An Essay on the Character of Hamlet," written, I should suppose, by a very young man, 
though called " Reverend ;" who speaks with presumptuous petulance 'fit the first literary 
character of his i^e. Amidst a cloudy confusion of words (which hath of late too often 
passed in Scotland for Metaphysics), he thus ventures to criticise one of the noblest lines 
in our language : — Dr. Johnson has remarked, that ' time toiled after him in vain.' But I 
should apprehend, that this is entirely to mistake the character. Time toils after everff 
great man, as well as after Shakspeare. The workings of an ordinary mind keep pace, 
indeed, with time ; they move no faster ; they have their beginning, their middle, and- 
their end ; but superior natures can reduce these into a point. They do not, indeed, 
suppress them; but they suspend, or they lock them up in the breast.'* The learned 
"Society, under whose sanction such gabble is ushered into the world, would do well to offer 
a premium to any one who will discover its meaning. — Boswkll. 

4 B 
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this, bat added, he could have wished to hear more from another persoii, 
plainly intimating that he meant Mr. Burke. ' Oh, no/ said Mr. Burke, 

* it is enough for me to have rung the bell to him.' " 

** Beauclerk having observed to him of one of their friends, that he 
Was awkward at counting money, ' Why, Sir,' said Johnson, ' I am 
likewise awkward at counting money. But then, Sir, the reason is plain : 
I have had very little money to count.' " 

** He had an abhorrence of affectation. Talking of old Mr. Langton, 
of whom he said, ' Sir, you will seldom see such a gentleman, such are 
hia stores of hterature, such his knowledge in divinity, and such his 
exemplary life;' he added, ' and. Sir, he has no grimace, no gesticulatioti, 
no bursts of admiration on trivial occasions ; he never embraces you 
with on overacted cordiality.' " 

** Being in company with a gentleman who thought fit to maintain 
Dr. Berkeley's ingenious philosophy, that nothing exists but as perceived 
by Bomt mind ; when the gentleman was going away, Jdbnson said to 
him, \Fray, Sir, doo't leave us ; for we may perhaps forget to think of 
you, and. then you will cease to exist.' "^ 

" Goldsmith, upon bemg visited by Johnson one day in the Temple, 
said to him, with a bttle j^ousy of the appearance of his accommoda- 
tion, ' I shall soon be in better chambers than these.' Johnson at the 
same time checked him, and paid him a handsome compliment, imply^ 
ing that a man of his talents should be above attention to such distinc* 
tioDS. ' Nay, Sur, nerer mind that. Nil U quasiverii extra.' " 

*' At the time when his pension was granted to him, he said, with a 
noble hterary ambition, ' Had this happened twenty years ago, 1 should 
have gone to Constantinople to learn Arabic, as Pococke^ did. 

'' As an instance of the niceness of his taste, though he praised West's 
translation of Pindar, he pointed out the following passages as faulty, 
by expressing a circumstance so minute as to detract from the general 
dignity which should prevail : — 

'Down, then, firom thy glittering nail. 
Take, muse, thy Dorian lyre.' " 

" When Mr. Vesey* was proposed as a member of the Literary Club, 
Mr. Burke began by saying that he was a man of gentle manners. 

* Sir,' said Jc^nson, * you need say no more. When you have said a man 
of gentle manners, you have said enough.' " 

" The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. Langton that Johnson said to him, 

1 Dr. Berkdej was the Bishop of Clojne, and a meU^hysical writer of great celebrity. 
Hia bold hypothesis of the non-existence of material objects in Nature otherwise than in 
the mind, excited eztraoithnary attention at the time. Pope ascribed to him " every virtue 
tmder heaven V He was bom at Kilerin, in Ireland, in 1684, and died in 1768. — £d. 

> Dr. Edward Pococke was Hebrew Professor at Oxford, and a celebrated orientaliit. 
He was bom in 1604, and died in 1691. — Ed. 

S The Bight Honourable Agmondeaham Vesey was elected a member of the LiTSXaar 
Club in 177d> and died in 1784. — Malonis. 
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* Sir, a man has no more right to say an uncivil thing, than to act one; 
no more right to say a rude thing to another than to knock him down."' 

" * My dear friend Dr. Bathurst/ said he, with a warmth of approha- 
tion, * declared, he was glad that his father, who was a West Indian 
planter, had left his affairs in total ruin, hecause haying no estate he 
was not under the temptation of haying slaves.' " 

"Richardson had little conversation, except ahout his own works, of 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds said he was always willing to talk, and glad 
to have them introduced. Johnson, when he carried Mr. Langton to sea 
him, professed that he could hring him out into conversation, and used 
this niusive expression, * Sir, I can make him rear,* But he failed ; for 
in that interview Richardson said little else than that there lay in the 
room a translation of his * Clarissa* into German."^ 

"Once when somehody produced a newspaper, in which there was a 
letter of stupid ahuse of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of which Johnson himself 
came in for a share, ' Pray,' said he, ' let us have it read aloud from 
beginning to end ;* which being done, he with a ludicrous eamestoess, and 
not directmg his look to any particular person, called out, ' Are we alive 
after all this satire V" 

" He had a strong prejudice against the political character of 
Seeker,* one instance ot which appeared at Oxford, where he ex- 
pressed great dissatisfaction at his varying the old established toast, 

* Church and King.' * The Archbishop of Canterbury,' said he (with 
an ati^ted smooth smiling grimace), ' drinks Constitution in Church 
and State.' Being asked what difference there was between the two 
toasts, ho said, ' Why,* Sir, you may be sure he meant something.' 
Yet when the life of that prelate, prefixed to his sermons by Dr. Porteus 
and Dr. Stinton, his chaplains, first came out, he read it with the 

1 A literary lady has favoured me with a characteristic anecdote of Richardson. One 
<lay at bis country house at Northend, where a large company was assembled at dinner, 
a gentleman who was just returned from Paris, willing to please Mr. Richardson, men- 
tioned to him a very flattering circumstance, — that he had seen his Clarissa lying on the 
king's brother's table. Richardson observing that part of the company were engaged 
iu talking to each other, affected then not to attend to it. But by and by, when there 
was a general silence, and he thought that the flattery might be fully heard, he addressed 
himself to the gentleman, " I think, Sir, you were saying something about — ," pausing 
in ^a high flutter of expectation. The gentleman, provoked at his inordinate vanity, resolved 
not *to indulge it, and with an exquisitely sly air of indifference answered, " A mere trifle. 
Sir, not wor& repeating." The mortification of Richardson was visible, and he did not 
speak ten words more the whole day. Dr. Johnson was present, and appeared to enjoy 
it much. — BosWELL. 

2 Seeker, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was originally educated with the view of 
becoming a dissenting minister, — ^his family and connexions being Dissenters ; but from 
conscientious scruples he eventually conformed to the Church of England, took orders^ 
and obtained rapid preferment. He was successively elevated to the Sees of Bristol in 
3735, Oxford in 17^7, and Canterbury in 1758, in which last situation he conducted 
himself with great dignity and munificence. He was bom at Sibthorpe, in Nottingham* 
ehire, in 1693, and died in 1798. His Sennons, Charges, and other works have httm 
published in 12 vols. — £d. 
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Utmost avidity, and said, 'It is a life well written, and that well de- 
serves to be recorded.' " 

" Of a certain noble lord, he said, * Respect him you could not ; for 
he had no mind of his own. Love him you could not ; for that whicli 
you could do with him, every one else could.' " 

'' Of Dr. Goldsmith, he said, * No man was more foolish when he hod 
not a pen in hia hand, or more wise when he had.' " 

" He told, in his lively manner, the following literary anecdote : — 
* Green and Guthrie, an Irishman and a Scotchman, undertook a trans- 
lation of Duhalde's History of China. Green said of Guthrie, that he 
knew no English, and Guthrie of Green, that he knew no French ; and 
these two undertook to translate Duhalde's History of China. In thia 
translation there was found " the twenty-sixth day of the new moon." 
Now, as the whole age of the moon is but twenty-eight days, the 
moon, instead of being new, was nearly as old as it could be. The 
blunder arose from their mistaking the word neuviime (ninth) for nouveUe 
orneuve (new)."* 

''Talking of Dr. Blagden's copiousness and precision of communi- 
cation. Dr. Johnson said, ' Blagden, Sir, is a delightful fellow.' " 

" On occasion of Dr. Johnson's publishing his pamphlet of ' The 
False Alarm,' there came out a very angry answer (by many supposed 
to be by Mr. Wilkes). Dr. Johnson determined on not answering 
it; but, in conversation with Mr. Langton, mentioned a particular 
or two, which, if he had replied to it, he might perhaps have inserted. 
In the answerer's pamphlet, it had been said with solemnity, ' Do 
you consider. Sir, that a House of Commons is to the people as 
a creature is to its Creator V * To this question,* said Dr. Johnson, 
' I could have replied that, in the first place, the idea of a Creator must 
be such as that he ht^ a power to unmake or annihilate his creature.' " 

" ' Then it cannot be conceived that a creature can make laws for 
its Creator.' "i 

•* * Depend upon it,' said he, * that if a man talks of his misfortunes, 
there is something in them that is not disagreeable to him ; for where 
there is nothing but pure misery, there never is any recourse to the men- 
tion of it.'" 

" A man must be a poor beast, that should read no more in quantity 
than he could utter aloud." 

*' Imlac in ' Easselas,' I spelt with a <; at the end, because it is less 
like English, which should always have the Saxon k added to the c." 
"Many a man is mad in certain instances, and goes through life 

^ His profound adoration of the Gbbat First Causb was such as to set him above 
that '* Philosophy and vain deceit," with which men of narrow conceptions have been, 
infected. I have heard him strongly maintain that " what is right is not so from any 
natural fitness, but because God wills it to be right ;" and it is certiunly so, because he haa 
predisposed the relations of things so as that which he wills must be right. — ^Boswbll. 
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without haying it perceived ; for example, a madness has seized a person 
of supposing himself obliged literally to pray continually ; had the mad- 
ness turned the Opposite way, and the person thought it a crime ever to 
pray, it might not improbably have continued unobserved." 

'* He apprehended that the delineation of cliaracters in the end of the 
first book of * The Eetreat of the Ten Thousand,' was the first instance 
of the kind that was known." 

** * Supposing,' said he, *a wife to be of a studious or argumenta- 
tive turn, it would be very troublesome ; for instance, if a woman should 
continually dwell upon the subject of the Arian heresy.' " 

** No man speaks concerning another, even suppose it be in his praise, 
if he thinks he does not hear him^ exactly as he would if he thought he 
was within hearing." 

"*The applause of a single human being is of great consequence.' 
This he said to me with great earnestness of manner, very near the time 
of his decease, on occasion of having desired me to read a letter ad- 
dressed to him from some person in the north of England, which, when 
I had done, and he asked me what the contents were, as I thought being 
particular upon it might fatigue him, it being of great length, I only told 
him in general that it was highly in his praise ; and then he expressed 
himself as above." 

" He mentioned with an air of satisfaction what Baretti had told 
him, that, meeting in the course of his studying English, with an ex 
cellent paper in * The Spectator,' one of four that were written by the 
respectable dissenting minister, Mr. Grove, of Taunton, and observing 
the genius and energy of mind that it exhibits, it greatly quickened his 
curiosity to visit our country ; as he thought, if such were the lighter 
periodical essays of our authors, their productions on more weighty 
occasions must be wonderful indeed." 

*' He observed once, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, that a beggar in the 
street will more readily ask alms from a man, though there should be no 
marks of wealth in his appearance, than from even a well-dressed woman ; ^ 
which he accounted for from the great degree of carefulness as to money 
tliat is to be found in women ; saying farther upon it, that the oppor- 
tunities in general that they possess of improving their condition are 
much fewer than men have ; and adding, as he looked round the com- 
pany, which consisted of men only, * There is not one of us who does not 
think he might be richer, if he would use his endeavour.* " 

" He thus characterised an ingenious writer of his acquaintance: — 
* Sir, he is an enthusiast by rule.* '* 

. *** He may hold up that shield against all Ids enemies,^ was an 
observation on Homer, in reference to his description of the shield of 
Achilles, made by Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife to his friend Mr. Fitzherbert» 

1 Sterne is of a direct contrary opinion. See hia '" Sentimental Journey,** Article, 
The Mystery.'-BoawKLL, 
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flf Derbyshire, and respected by Dr. Johnson as a very fine one. He 
liad in general a very high opinion of that lady *s understanding." 

''An obsenration of Bathurst's may be mentioned, i^hich Johiumi 
xepeated, appearing to acknowledge it io be well founded, namely, it 
was somewhat remarkable how seldom, on occasion of coming into the 
company of any new person, one felt any wish or inclinatian to see him 
again." 



This year the Rev. Dr. Francklin, having published a translation xA 
^ Lucian," inscribed to him the Demonax thus : — 

"To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of the present age, this piece 
is inscribed by a sincere admirer of his respectable talents. 

**The Translator.** 

Though upon a particular comparison of Demonax and Johnson, 
there does not seem to be a great deal of similarity between them, this 
Abdication is a just compliment from the general character given hy 
IiDcian of the anci^it sage — " ttpurrov &w olBa iy^ ^iKo€r6<p»v ywiixwrnft* 
(ihs best philosopher whom I ham eoer seen or known), ^ 
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IN 17B1, Jobnson at last ctnajdeted his "Lives of tbe Poets," <it 
which he gives this account : — " Some time in March I tiniBhed 
' The Lives of thd Poets,' which I wrote in my usual way, dilatorily and 
hastily, DDwilling to woi^, and workiog with vigour and haste." In a 
memorandum previous to this, he Bays of than :— " Written, I hope, in 
such a maiuKr as may t«id to the promotion of piety." 

This is the work which, of all Dr- JiAnBon's writings, will per- 
haps he read most generally, and with most pleasure. Philology and 
biography were hb favourite pursuits, and those who lived most in inti- 
macy with him, heard him upon all occasions, when there was a proper 
opportunity, take delight in expatiating upon the various merits of the 
Enghsh Poets ; upon the niceties of thar characters, and the events of 
their progress through the Atsld which they contribute to illuminate. 
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His mind was so full of that kind ot information, and it was so weU 
arranged in his memory, that in performing what he had undertaken 
in this way, he had little more to do than to put his thoughts upon 
paper, exhibiting first each poet*s life, and then subjoining a critical 
examination of las genius and works. But when he began to write, the 
subject swelled in such a manner, that, instead of prefaces to each poet 
of no more than a few pages, as he had originally intended,^ he pro* 
duced an ample, rich, and most entertaining view of them in every 
respect. In this he resembled Quintiliau, who tells us, that in the com* 
position ot his Institutions of Oratory, ** Latins se tamen aperiente 
materid, plus quctm imponebatur oneris sponte suscepV* The bookseUers, 
justly sensible of the great additional value of the copyright, presented 
him with another hundred ])ounds, over and above two hundred, for 
which his agreement was to furnish such prefaces as he thought fit. 

This was, however, but a small recompense for such a collection ot 
biography, and such principles and illustrations of criticism, as, if 
dLigested and arranged in one system by some modem Aristotle or Lon- 
ginus, might form a code upon that subject, such as no other nation 
can show. As hie was so good as to make me a present of the greatest 
part of the original aud indeed only manuscript of this admirable work» I 
have an opportunity of observing with wonder thef correctness with which 
he rapidly struck off such glowing composition. He may be assimilated 
to the Lady in Waller, who could impress with " Love at first sight :*' 

" Some other njmphs with colours fiunt. 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy." 

That he, however, had a good deal of trouble, and some anxiety in 
carrying on the work, we see from a series of letters to Mr. Nichols, the 
printer,' whose variety of literary inquiry and obliging disposition ren- 

1 His design is thus announced in his Advertisement :— " The booksellers having de- 
tennined to publish a body of English Poetry, I was persuaded to promibe them a preface 
to the works of each author ; an undertaking, as it was then presented to my mind, not 
very tedious or difficult. My purpose was only to have allotted to every poet an adver- 
tisement, like that which we find in the French Miscellanies, containing a few dates, and 
a general character; but I have been led beyond my intention, I hope by the honest deaixe 
of giving useful pleasure." — Boswbll. 

s Thus :— " In the Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a reference to the Parli^ 
mentary History, from which a long quotation is to be inserted. If Mr. Nichols cannot 
easily find the book, Mr. Johnson will send it from Streatham." 

" Clarendon is here returned." 

" By some accident, I laid your note upon Duke up so safely, that I cannot find it. 
Your informations have been of great use to me. I must beg it again ; with another 
list of our authors, for I have laid that with the other. I have sent Stepney's epitaph. J^et 
me have the revises as soon as can be. Dec. 1778." 

" I have sent Philips, with his epitaphs, to be inserted. The fi'agment of a preface is 
hardly worth the impression, but that we may seem to do something. It may be added 
to the life of Philips. The Latin page is to be added to the Life of Smith. I shall be at 
home to revise the two sheets of Milton. March 1, 1770.** 

r'Pleaae 
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dered him useful to Johuson. Mr. Steevens appears, from the papers 
in my possession, to have supplied him with some anecdotes and quotar 
tions ; and I observe the fair hand of Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyists 
of select passages. But he was principally indebted to my steady friend, 
Mr. Isaac Reed, of Staple-inn, whose extensive and accurate knowledge 
of English literary history I do not express with exaggeration, when I 
say it is wonderful ; indeed his labom's have proved it to the world ; and 
all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance can bear testimony to the 
frankness of his communications in private society. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon each of Johnson's "Lives 
of the Poets," or attempt an analysis of their merits, which, were I 
able to do it, would take up too much room in this work ; yet I shall 
make a few observations upon some of them, and insert a few various 
readings. 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as the best of the whole, 
on account of the dissertation which it contains on the Metaphysical 
Poets. Dryden, whose critical abiUties were equal to his poetical, 
had mentioned them in his excellent dedication of his Juvenal, but 
had barely mentioned them. Johnson has exhibited them at large, 
with such happy dlustration from their writings, and in so luminous 
a manner, that indeed he may be allowed the full merit of novelty, 
and to have discovered to us, as it were, a new planet in the poetical 
hemisphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in considering the works of a poet,^ that 
''amendments are seldom made without some token of a rent ;'^ but I 
do not find that this is applicable to prose.^ We shall see that though 
his amendments in this work are for the better, there is nothing of the 



** Please to get me the last edition of Hughes's letters ; and try to get Dennis upon 
Blackmore, and upon Cato, and anything of the same writer against Pope. Our materials 
are defective." 

** As Waller professed to have imitated Fairfax, do you think a few pages of Fairfax 
would entich our edition? Few readers have seen it, and it may please them. But it is 
not necessary." 

" An account of the lives and works of some of the most eminent English poets. By, 
&c. — * The .English Poets, biographically and chticaUy considered, by Sam. Johnson.'-— 
Let Mr. Nichols take his choice, or make another to his mind. May, 1781." 

'* You somehow forgot the advertisement for the new edition. It was not enclosed. 
Of Gay's letters I see not that any use can be made, for they give no information of any* 
thing. That he was a member of a Philosophical Society is something; but surely he 
could be but a corresponding member. However, not having his life here, I know not 
how to put it in, and it is of Uttle importance." 

See several more in '* The Gentleman's Magazine," 178^. The editor of that Mis- 
cellany, in which Johnson wrote for several years, seems justly to think that every frag- 
ment of so great a man is worthy of being preserved. — Bos well. 

1 Life of Sheffield. — Boswell. 

s See, however, p. 15 of this volume, where the same remark is made, and Johnson is 
(here speaking of prose. In his Life of Dryden, his observations in the opera of" King 
Arthur, ' furnish a striking instance of the truth of this remark.— 'Ma lone. 
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pannus assutus ; the texture is unifonn : and mdeed» what had been 
there at first is very Beldom unfit to have remainedy 

Various Readingt ^ in the L\fe of COWLET. 
''All [fatare votaries of] that may hereqfter pant for solitude. % 

"To conceive and execute the [agitation or "percepdoii] paint and the plem* 
suret of other minds. 

" The wide effulgence of [the blazing] a summer noon." 

In the Life of Waller,' Johnson gives a distinct and animated mnv 
rative of public afi^rs in that variegated period, with strong yet nice 
touches of character; and having a fair opportunity to display his 
political principles, does it with an unqualified manly confidence, and 
satisfies his r^ers how nobly he might have executed a Tory bistorj 
of his country. 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that I do not recollect more tiuui 
three unconmion or learned words ; one, when ginng an account of the 
approach of Waller's mortal disease, he says, " he found his legs grow 
tumid ;*' by using the expression his legs swelled, he would have ayoided 
this ; and there would have been no impropriety in its being followed hy 
the interesting question to his physician, " What that twdling meant ? " 
Another, when he mentions that Pope had emitted proposals ; when 
published, or issued, would have been more readily understood ; and • 
thii:d> when he calls Orrery and Dr. Delany,* writers both undoubtedly 
veracious; when true, honesty or faithful might have been used. Yet 
it must be owned that none of these are hard or too big words : that 
custom would make them seem as easy as any others ; and that a 

I The original reading is enclosed in crotchets, and the present one is printed in 
italics. — BoswELL. 

8 The name of Waller has been justly celebrated by Pope, and the elegance and ease 
which he imparted to English verkificatioo, at an early period of our Uterary hiatmy, 
render the praise not undeserved:— 

" And learn to praise the easy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham'a strength and Waller's sweetness join." 

The life of Edward Waller was an eventlul ooe. He was bom at Coleshill, in War- 
wickshire, in 1605, entered Parliament in his eighteenth year, and was deeply engaged 
in the great political struggles of Charles I. with his Pariiament. At one time he was 
sent to the Tower, and condemned to be hanged (or conspiring to deliver the City of Lon- 
don to the king; but saved himself by an abject submission and a liberal distribution of 
money, and went into temporary exile. His prolific muse afterwards celebrated, with 
equal power and genius, the jn^ses of Cromwell, of Charles II.> and of James. After 
the Restoration be was elected to Parliament, where, by his eloquence and wit, he was 
the delight of the House of Commons. He died in 1687, at the age of eighty-two. — £p. 

8 This is the Rev. Patrick Delany, who was the author of a work entitled " Observa- 
tions on Lord Orrery's Remarks on the Life and Writings of Swift," on which Pr. John- 
son (vol. iii. p. 168) bestowed his commendations. It was published in 1754, and excited 
considerable attention at the time. He was bom in Ireland in 1686, and had the repu 
tation of being a scholar and a versatile \vriter. In 1732 he published '* Revelation 
examined with Candour." In 1738 appeared his ** Reflections upon Polygamy," and 
shortly afterwards his ** Life of David." From Lord Carteret he was so fortunate as to 
receive some valuable diurch preferment He died in 1768. — En. 
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language is lieher and capable of more beauty of expression bj having 
a greater variety of synonymes. 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of poetry for the awful subjects 
of our holy religion, though I do not entirely agree with him, has all the 
merit of originality^ with uncommon force and reasoning. 

Various Readings in the Life qf WALLER. 

"Consented to [the insertion of their names] their own nomination. 

** [After] paying a fine often thousand pounds. 

"Congratulating Charles the Second on his [coronation] recovered right, 

** He that has flattery ready for all whom the vicissitudes of the world happen 
to exalt, must be [confessed to degrade his powers] scorned as a prostituted mind, 

" The characters by which Waller intended to distinguish, his writings are 
[elegance] sprightHness and dignity. 

" Blossoms to be valued only as they [fetch] foretell fruits. 

"Images such as the superficies of nature [easily] readily supplies. 

" [His] Some applications [are sometimes] may be thought too remote and 
unconsequentiaL 

" His images are [sometimes confused] not always distinct,** 

Against his Life of Milton, the hounds of Whiggism have opened in 
full cry. But of Milton's great excellence as a poet, where shall we find 
such a blazon as by the hand of Johnson ? I shall seleot only the 
following passage concerning ** Paradise Lost :" 

"Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper Milton surreyed 
the silent progress of his work, and marked his reputation stealing its way in a 
kind of subterraneous current, through fear and silenoe. I cannot but conceive 
him calm and confident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying on his 
own merit with steady consciousness, and waiting, without impatience, the vicis- 
situdes of opinion, and the impartiality of a fiiture generation." 

Indeed even Dr. Towers, who may be considered as one of the 
warmest zealots of the Revolution Society itself, allows that " Johnson 
has spoken in the highest terms of the abilities of that great poet, and 
has bestowed on his principal poetical compositions the most honourable 
encomiums."^ 

■* See " An Essay on the Life, Character, and Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson,' 
London, 1787 ; which is very well written, making a proper allowance for the democratical 
bigotry of its author, whom I cannot however but admire for his liberality in speakiog 
thus of my illustrioas friend : — 

" He possessed extraordinary powers of understanding, which were much cultivated by 
study, aud still more by meditation and reflection. His memory was remarkably retentive, 
his imagination uncommonly vigorous, and his judgment keen and penetrating. He had 
.a strong sense of the importance of religion; his piety was sincere, and sometimes 
ardent; and his zeal for the interests of virtue was often manifested in his conversation 
and in bis writings. The same energy which was displayed in his literary productions was 
exhibited also in his conversation, which was various, striking, and instructive ; and per- 
haps no mau'ever equalled him for nervous and pointed repartees. 

"His Dictionary, his moral Essays, and his productions in polite literature, will convey 
useful instruction, and elegant entertainment, as long as the language in which they are 
written shall be understood." — Boswbll. 
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That a man, who venerated the church and monarchj as Johiifloii 
did, should speak with a just ahhorrence of Milton as a politician^ or 
rather as a daring foe to good polity, was surely to he expected ; and to 
those who censure him, I would recommend his commentary on Milton's 
celebrated complaint of his situation, when, by the lenity of Charles the 
Second — " a lenity of which," as Johnson well observes, " the world 
has had perhaps no otiier example*' — he, who had written in justifica- 
tion of the murder of his sovereign, was safe under an Act of Oblivion,'* 
" No sooner is he safe than he finds himself in danger, falUn on evU 
days and evil tongues^ with darkness and with dangers compassed round. 
This darkness, had his eyes been better employed, had undoubtedly 
deserved compassion ; but to add the mention of danger was ungrate- 
ful and unjust. He was fallen, indeed, on evU days; the time was 
come in winch regicides could no longer boast their wickedness. But 
of evil tongues for Milton to complain, required impudence at least 
equal to his other powers ; — Milton, whose warmest advocates must 
allow that he never spaied any asperity of reproach, |or bmtalitj of 
insolence.'* 

I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, ''an acrunonious and 
surly Republican" — ''a man who in his domestic relations was so 
severe and arbitrary," ^ and whose head was filled with the hardest and 
most dismal tenets of Calvinism, should have been such a poet ; should 
not only have written with sublimity, but with beauty, and even gaiety ; 
should have exquisitely painted the sweetest sensations of which our 
nature is capable ; imaged the delicate raptures of connubial love ; 
nay, seemed to be animated with all the spirit of revelry. It is a proof 
that in the human mind the departments of judgment and imagination, 
perception and temper, may sometimes be divided by strong partitions ; 
and that the light and shade in the same character may be kept so 
distinct as never to be blended.' 

In the Life of Milton, Johnson took occasion to maintiun his own 
and the general opinion of the excellence of rhyme over blank verse, in 
English poetry ; and quotes this apposite illustration of it by " an 
ingenious critic," that it seems to he verse only to the eye? The gentleman 
whom he thus characterises is (as he told Mr. Seward) Mr. Lock, of 
Norbiuy Park, in Surrey, whose knowledge and taste in the fine arts 
is universally celebrated ; with whose elegance of manners the writer of 

1 Johnson's Life of Milton. — Boswell. 

2 Mr. Malone thinks it is rather a proof that he felt nothing of those cheerful sensa- 
tions -which he has described ; that on these topics it is the poet^ and not the fMUit that 
writes. — Boswell, 

s One of the most natural instances of the effect of blank verse occurred to the late 
Earl uf Hopeton. His Lordship observed one of his shepherds poring in the fields 
upon Milton's "Paradise Lost;" and having asked him what book it was, the man 
answered, " An't please your Lordship, this is a very odd sort of an author: he would 
fain rhyme, but cannot get at it." — ^Boswell. 
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the present work has felt himself much impressed, and to whose virtues 
a coQunon friend, who has known him long, and is not much addicted to 
flattery, gives the highest testimony. 

Various Readings in the Life of MiLTON. 

** I cannot find any meaning but this which [his most bigoted advocates] even 
kindness and reverence can give. 

** [Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so much, and praised so few. 

" A certain [rescue] preservative from oblivion. 

"Let me not be censored for this digression, as [contracted] pedantic or 
paradoxical. 

" Socrates rather was of opinion that what we had to learn was how to- 
[obtain and communicate happiness] do good and avoid evil, 

** Its elegance [who can exhibit V J is less attainable," 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the masterly execution of tho 
Life of Dryden, which, we have seen,^ was one of Johnson's literary pro- 
jects at an early period, and which it is remarkable that, after desisting 
from it, from a supposed scantiness of materials, he should, at an ad- 
vanced age, have exhibited so amply. 

His defence of that great poet against the illiberal attacks upon him^ 
as if his embracing the Roman Catholic communion had been a time- 
serving measure, is a piece of reasoning at once able and candid. In- 
deed, Dryden himself, in his " Hind and Panther," hath given such a 
picture of his mind, that they who know the anxiety for repose as to the 
awful subject of our state beyond the grave, though they may think his. 
opinion ill-founded, must think charitably of his sentiment :— 

"But, gracious 6oD, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide ! 
Thy throne is darkness in the abjss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 
! teach me to believe thee thus conceaPd, 
And search no farther than thyself reveal'd ; 
But Her alone for my director take. 
Whom thou hast promised never to forsake. 
My thoughtless youth was wing'd with vain desires. 
My manhood long misled by wand'ring fires, 
Followed false lights ; and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Such was I, such by nature still I am ; 
Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame. 
Good life be now my task : my doubts are done ; 
What more could shock my faith than Three in One?*' 

In drawing: Dryden's character, Johnson has given, though I sup* 

1 See vol. iii. p. 44. — ^Boswell. 
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pofle imiittentionally, some touches of his own. Thns : ** The pomg 
that predominated in his intellectual operations was rathor strong raaaon 
than quick sensibility. Upon all occasions that were presented, he 
studied rather than felt ; and produced sentiments not such as nature 
enforces, but meditation supplies. With the simple and elemental 
passions as they spring separate in the mind, he seems not much ac- 
quainted. He is, therefore, with all his variety of ezcellenee, not often 
pathetic ; and had so little sensibility of the power of effusions pnzelj 
natural, that he did not esteem them in others." It may, indeed, be 
observed, that in all the numerous writings of Johnson, whether in 
prose or verse, and even in his Tragedy, of which the subject is the 
distress of an imfortunate princess, there is not a single passage that 
over drew a tear. 

FarUnu Readings in the Life of Drtden. 

"The reason of this general perosal, Addison has attempted to [find in] 
derive from the delight which the mind feels in the investigation of secrets. 

"His best actions are but [convenient] inability of wickedness. * 

"When once he had engaged himself in disputation, [matter] thoaghu flowed 
in on either side. 

"The abyss of an un-ideal [emptiness] vacancy. 

" These, like [many other harlots,] tfte harlots qf other men, had his lote 
though not his approbation. 

"He [sometimes displays] descends to display his knowledge with pedantie 
ostentation. 

"French words which [were then nsed in] had then crept into oomnsD- 
sation." 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson con amore, both from the 
early possession which that writer had taken of liis mind, and from the 
pleasure which he must have felt, in for ever silencmg all attempts to 
lessen his poetical fame, by demonstrating his excellence, and pro- 
noimcing the following triumphant eulogium : — " After all this, it is 
surely superfluous to answer the question that has once been asked. 
Whether Pope was a poet ? otherwise than by asking in return, if Pope 
be not a poet, where is poetry to be found ? To circumscribe poetry by 
a definition, will only show the narrowness of the definer ; though a de- 
finition which shall exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us look 
round upon the present time, and back upon the past ; let us inquire to 
whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let their 
productions be examined, and their claims stated, and the pretensions of 
Pope will be no more disputed. 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, " Sir, a thousand 
years may elapse before there shall appear another man with a power 
of versification equal to that of Pope."^ That power must undoubtedly 
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be allowed its doe iluTe m enlianciiig the yaXaa d his captiratii^ com- 

Johnaon, wbu had done liberal jastim to Warburton in his editim 
of Shakspeaie, which was puUished dnring the life of that powwfil 




writer, with still greats liberalit; took aa opportunity, in the laSe of 
Pope, of paying the tribute doe to him when he was no longer in " hi^ 
place," but nnmbered with die dead,> 

I Of Johiiton'a eondoct Mwarda Wacbnrlon, a nxj honinnible aoSim ii taken bj 
tHe ediloi ot " TncU b; WuburtoD, and a WarbiuioQiaD, ool admitled inlo the C<^ 
lection of ihdr reftpective Woib," After ta Me and "fond, though not nndLstingiuib- 
jng," cOQvdentlon of Warbunon> chanctfr, he h&^b, " In two immortal w«ka, Johnion 
hai Uood fbrtb in th« foreraoil rusk ot bi> admirers. By ihe uainuxiy of such a man, 
impeninence mnst be abuhed, and malignity itielf must bo solteced. Of literary merit, 

discemmenL, that he pierced into the most secret Hpringa o( bnman actions; and such 
vas bis inie^tj, tbat he atwaja werghed the moral charaetera of bifl tbHov-cr^store&jil 
Iha ^balance of the sanctuary.' He was too eoorageoua to propitiate a rival, and too proud 
to truckle tn a superiDT, Warburton he koev, as I knov him, and hi every man of 
jGflse and virtue wuuld vUh Ui be known, — .1 mcBn, both from his oim writings, and 
from the wntings of [hoK who dissented lh>in hia principlea, or who envied his repute 
ticn. But, as to favours, ho had never wceived or ajiked any fiom the Biaht^ of 
Oluiicealer : and it my memory fails me not. je had seen him only once, when ttH^ 
met almost without design, eonvened witbont mnch effort, and parted without any 
lasting impression of hatitd or afiecti<Hi. Yet, wlih bU the ardour of lynpnlhctic genin, 
Johnson had done that sponlaneoasly and ably, which, by some wr^tAT^ had been 
before attempted injodiraously, and which, by othera, fnna whom moiB sneceaaful aOempti 
might bare been npected, hoa not hitSiTio been dune at all. He spoke welt of War- 
hurton, viihout inaulting those wham Wirbonon despised. He snppTCaed not Ihe i»- 
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It seems strange, that two such men as Johnson and Warburtoiiy who 
lived in the same age and cowitry, should not only not have heen in any 
degree of intimacy, hut been ahnost personally imacquainted. But such 
instances, though we must wonder at them, are not rare. If I am rightly 
informed, after a careful inquiry, they never met but once, which was at 
the house of Mrs. French, in London, well known for her elegant assem- 
blies, and bringing eminent characters together. The interview proved to 
be mutually agreeable. 

I am well informed, that Warburton sud of Johnson, '' I admire him, 
but I cannot bear his style ;" and that Johnson being told of this, said, 
''That is exactly my case as to him." The manner in which he 
expressed his admiration of the fertility of Warburton's genius and ot 
the variety of his materials, was, '* The table is always full. Sir. fie 
brings things from the north, and the south, and from every quarter. 
In his * Divine Legation,' you are always entertained. He carrieB yon 
round and round, without carrying you forward to the point ; but then 
you have no wish to be carried forward." He said to the Rev. Mr. 
Strahan, '' Warburton is perhaps the last man who has written with a 
mind fiill of reading and reflection.*' 

It is remarkable, that in the Life of Broome, Johnson takes notice 
of Dr. Warburton using a mode of expression which he himself needy 
and that not seldom, to the great offence of those who did not know him. 
Having occasion to mention a note, stating the different parts which were 
executed by the associated translators of " The Odyssey," he says, ** Dr. 
Warburton told me, in his warm language, that he thought the relation 
given in the note a lie. The language is warm indeed ; and, I must own^ 
cannot be justified in consistency with a decent regard to the established 
forms of speech." Johnson bad accustomed himself to use the word lie, 
to express a mistake or an error in relation ; in short, when the thing wcu 
not 80 as told, though the rdator did not mean to deceive. When he 

perfections of this extraordinary man, while he endeavoured to do justice to his numenms 
and transcendental excellencies. He defended him when liring, amidst the clamotin of 
his enemies ; and praised him when dead, amidst the silence of his /riends" 

Having availed myself of this editor's eulogy on my departed friend, for which I 
warmly thank him, let me nut suffer the lustre of his reputation, honestly acquired by 
profound learning and vigorous eloquence, to be tarnished by a charge of illiberality. 
He has been accused of invidiously dragging again into light certain writings of a 
person respectable by his talents, his learning, his station, and his age, which were 
published a great many years ago, and have since, it is said, been silently given up by 
their author. But when it is considered that these writings were not $int of yortth, 
but deliberate works of one well-advanced in life, overflowing at once with flattery to 
a great man of great interest in the Church, and witli unjust and acrimonious abuse 
of two men of eminent merit ; and that, though it would have been unreasonable to 
expect an humiliating recantation, no apology whatever has been made in the cool of 
the evening, for the oppressive fervour of the heat of the day ; no slight relenting in> 
dication has appeared in any note, or any comer of later publications ; is it not fair 
to understand him as superciliously persevering? When he allovt's the shafls to re- 
Buun in the wounds, and will not stretch forth a lenient hand, is it wrong, is it not 
generous to become an indignant avenger? — Boswell. 
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thought there was intentional falsehood in the relator, his expression was, 
" He lies, and he knows he lies.'* 

Speaking of Pope's not having been known to excel in conversa- 
tion, Johnson observes, that ** traditional memory retains no sallies of 
raillery, or sentences of observation ; nothing either pointed or solid, 
wise or merry ; and that one apophthegm only is recorded." In tliis 
respect, Pope differed widely from Johnson, whose conversation was, 
perhaps, more admirable than even his writings, however excellent. 
Mr. Wilkes has, however, favoured me with one repai*tee of Pope, of 
which Johnson was not infonned. Johnson, after justly censuring 
him for having ** nursed in his mind a foolish disesteem of kings," tells 
us, ** yet a little regard shown him by the Prince of Wales melted his 
obduracy : and he had not much to say when he was asked by his 
Royal Highness, how he could love a Prince^ while he disliked Kings?" 
The answer which Pope made was, " The young lion is harmless, and 
even playful; but when his claws are full grown he becomes cruel, 
dreadful, and mischievous." 

But although we have no collection of Pope's sayings, it is not there- 
fore to be concluded, that he was not agreeable in social intercourse ; for 
Johnson has been heard to say, that *' the happiest conversation is that 
of which nothing is distinctly remembered, but a general effect of pleas- 
ing impression." The late Lord Somerville,^ who saw much of great 
and brilliant life, told me, that he had dined in company with Pope, and 
that after dinner the little man, as he called him, drank his bottle of 
Burgundy, and was exceedingly gay and entertaining. 

1 cannot withhold from my great friend a censure of at least culpable 
inattention to a nobleman, who, it has been shown, behaved to him with 
uncommon politeness. He says, ** Except Lord Bathurst, none of Pope's 
noble friends were such as that a good man would wish to have his inti- 
macy with them known to posterity." This will not apply to Lord 
Mansfield, who was not ennobled in Pope's lifetime ; but Johnson should 
have recollected, that Lord Marchmont was one of those noble friends. 
He includes his lordship along with Lord Bolingbroke, in a charge of 
neglect of the papers which Pope left by his will ; when, in truth, as I 
myself pomted out to him, before he wrote that Poet's life, the papers 
were ** committed to the sole care and judgment of Lord Bolingbroke, 
unless he (Lord Bolingbroke) shall not survive me;" so that Lord 

1 James Lord SomenriUe, who died in 1766, — Malonb. 

Let me here express my grateful remembrance of Lord Somerville's kindness to mc, 
at a very early period. He was the first person of high rank that took particular notice 
of me in the way most flattering to a young man fondly ambitious of being distinguished 
for his literary talents ; and by the honour of his encouragement made me think well of 
myself, and aspire to deserve it better. He had a happy art of communicating his varied 
knowledge of the world, in short remarks and anecdotes, with a quiet pleasant gravity 
that was exceedingly engaging. Never shall I forget the hours which 1 enjoyed with 
him at liis apartments in the royal palace of Holy rood- house, aJid at his seat near 
Edinburgh, wMch he himself had formed with an elegant taste. — Boswkll. 

4 C 
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Marchmont hod no concern whatever with them. After the first edition 
of the Lives, Mr. Malone, whose love of justice is equal to his aocuraoy, 
made, in my hearing, the same remark to Johnson ; yet he omitted to 
correct the erroneous statement.^ These particulars I mention, in tho 
belief that there was only forgetfulness in my friend ; but I owe this much 
to the Earl of Marchmonfs reputation, who, were there no other miemo« 
rials, will be immortalized by that line of Pope, in the verses on his 
Grotto : 



t$ 



" And the bright flame was shot through Marclimont's souL 

Varioui Readingi in the Life of POPE. 

** [Somewhat free] sufficiently bold in his criticism. 
"All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 
** Strikes the imagination with far [more] greater force. 
" It is [probably] certainly the noblest version of poetry which the world has 
ever seen. 

''Every sheet enabled him to write the next with [leas trouble] mor$ 
facility, 

"No man sympathises with [vanity depressed] tJie sorrows of vanity, 
"It had been [criminal] less easily excused, 
** "When he [threatened to lay down] talked of laying down his pen. 
"Society [is so named emphatically in opposition to] poHticaUy regulaied, ig 
a state contra-distinguished from a state of nature. 
" A Hctitious life of an [absurd] irfatuated scholar. 
"A foolish [contempt, disregard] disesteem of kings. 
"His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows [were like those of other mortals] 
acted strongly upon his mind, 

"Eager to pursue knowledge, and attentive to [accumulate] retain it, 
"A mind [excursive] active, ambitious, and adventurous. 
" In its [noblest] widest searches still longing to go forward. 
"He wrote in such a manner as might expose him to few [neglects] 
hazards, 

" The [reasonableness] Justice of my determination. 
"A [favoorite] delicious employment of the poets. 

" More terrific and more powerful [beings] phantoms perform on the stormy 
ocean. 

"The inventor of [those] this petty [beings] nation, 
" The [mind] heart naturally loves truth." 

In the Life of Addison we find an unpleasing account of his having 
lent Steele a hundred pounds, and " reclaimed his loan by an execution." 
In the new edition of the Biographia Britannica, the authenticity of this 

1 This neglect, however, assuredly did not arise from any ill-will towards Lord 
Marchmont, but from inattention ; just as he neglected to correct the statament concerning 
the family of Thomson, the poet, after it had been shown to be erroneou;*,— Malonx. 
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anecdote is dfinied. But Mr. Malone haa obliged me with the following 
note concemiDg it : — 

" March 15, 1782. 

** Many persons haying doubts concerning this fact, I applied to Dr. Johnson 
to learn on what aaihority he asserted it. He told me he had it from SavagCi 
who lived in intimacy wil^ Steele, and who mentioned that Steele told him the 
story with tears in his eyes. Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson said, likewise informed 
him of this remarkable transaction, from the relation of Mr. \yilkes, the comedian, 
who was also an intimate of Steele's. * Some, in defence of Addison, have said 
that * the act was done with the good-natured view of ronsing Steele, and cor- 
recting that profosion which always made him necessitous.' ' If that were the 
case,' said Johnson, 'and that he only wanted to alarm Steele, he would after- 
wards have returned the money to his friend, which it is- not protended he did. 
This, too,' he addedr * might be retorted by an advocate for Steele, who might 
ali^e^ that he did not repay the loaa intentUmally, mcarely to see wh^er Addison 
would be mean and ungenerous enough to make use of leigal process to recover 
it. But of such speculations there is no end : we eannot cUwe into the hearts of 
men ; but their actions are open to observaiicm.' 

"I then mentioned to him that some people thought that Mr. Addison's 
character was so pure, that the fact, though true, ought to have been suppressed* 
He saw no reasoa for this. * If nothing but the bright side of characters should 
be shown, we should sit down in despondency, and think it utterly impossible to 
imitate them. in anything. The sacred writers,' he observed, 'related the vicious 
as well as the vbtuous actions of men ; which had this moral efiect, that it kept 
mankind from despair, into which otherwise they would naturally fell, were they 
not supported by the recollection that others had ofibnded like themsdves, and by 
penitence and amendment of life had been restored to tiie fevoor of Heaven.' 

"E. M." 

The last paragraph of this note is of great importance ; and I request 
that my readers may consider it with particular attention. It will be 
afterwards referred to in this work. 

Various Readings in the Life cf Abihsok^ 

** [But he was our first example} He was, however, or£ of owr earliest exam' 
pies of correctness. 

"And [overlook] despise their masters. 

''His instructions were such as the [state] character of his [own time] readers 
made [necessary] proper. 

"His purpose was to [diffuse] infuse literary cnrioeity by gentle and unsus- 
pected conveyance [among] into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy; 

" Framed rather for those that [wish] are teaming to write. 

"Domestic [manners] scenes.** 

In his Life of Farnell, I wonder that Johnson omitted to insert an 

1 The late Mr. Buike infonned me, in 1792, that Lady DoxDthea Primroae (who died 
at a great age, I think in. 176&, and had been well acquainted with Steele) told him the 
tame story. — Malomb. 
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£pitaph which he hod long before composed for that amiable man, 
without ever writing it do?m, but which he was so good as, at my 
request, to dictate to me, hj which means it has been preserved. 

" Hie requieteU THOMAS PaRXELL, S. T. P, 

** Qai Bocerdos pariter et pocta, 
Utrasque partes ita impicvit, 
Ut neque sacerdoti suantas poets, 
Nee poctffi sacerdotis sanctitas, deesset.' 

Various Readings in the Life qf PaBNELL. 

'* About three years [after] afterwards, 

** [Did not much want] was in no great need qf improvement 

** But his prosperity did not last long [was clouded with that which took awsj 
all his powers of enjoying either profit or pleasure, the death of his wifie^ whom he 
is said to have lamented with such sorrow, as hastened his end.]^ His end, 
whatever was the cause, was now approaching. 

"In the Hermit, the [composition] narrative, as it is less airy, is less 
pleasing." 

In the Life of Blackmore, we find that writer's reputation generonalj 
cleared bj Johnson from the cloud of prejudice which the malignity 
of contemporary wits had raised around it In this spurited exertion <^ 
justice he has been imitated by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his pnuse of 
the architecture of Vanbrugh. 

We trace Johnson's own character in his observations on Black- 
more's " magnanimity as an author." ** The incessant attacks of his 
enemies, whether serious or merry, are never discovered to have dis- 
turbed his quiet, or to have lessened his confidence in himself." John- 
son, I recollect once told me, laughing heartily, that he understood it 
had been said of him, *' lie appears not to fed; but when he b dUme^ 
depend upon it, he suffers sadly" I am as certain as I can be of any 
man's real sentiments, that he enjoyed the perpetual shower of little 
hostile arrows as evidences of his fame. 

Various Readings in the Life of BlaCRMORE. 

" To [set] engage poetry [on the side] in the cause of virtue. 
"He likewise [established] enforced the truth of Revelation. 
" [Kindness] benevolence was ashamed to favour. 
" His practice, which was once [very extensive] invidiously great. 
" There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful name [of] which he has nofc 
[bliown] taught his reader how [it is to be opposed] to oppose, 

1 1 should have thought that Johnson, who had felt the severe affliction firam whidi 
Parnell nerer recovered, would have preserved this passage. — ^Boswbll. 

He omitted it, doubtless, because he aflerwanu learnt that, however he might haw 
lamented his wife, hit end was hastened by other means. — ^Malonx. 
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" Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance. 

" [He wrote] but produced likewise a work of a different kind. 

** At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

"Faults which many tongues [were desirous] would have made hatie to 
publish. 

"But though he [had not] could not boast of vhch critical knowledge. 

"He [used] waited for no felicities of fancy. 

**He had ever elated his [mind] views bom to that ideal perfection which 
every [mind] genius bom to excel is condemned always to pursue and neve* 
overtake. 

" The [first great] fundamental principle of wisdom and of virtue.** 

Various Readings in the Life of PHILIPS. 



<« 



His dreadful [rival] antagonist Pope. 
** They {have not often much] are not loaded with thought. 
" In his translation from Pindar, he [will not be denied to have reached] 
found the art of reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard.*' 

Various Readings in the Life of GONGREYE. 

"Gongreve's conversation must surely have been at least equally pleasing 
with his writings. 

"It apparently [requires] pre^supposes a familiar knowledge of many cha- 
racters. 

" Beciprocation of [similes] conceits, 

"The dialogue is quick and [various] sparkling. 

" Love for love ; a comedy [more drawn from life] rf nearer alliance to life. 

" The general character of his miscellanies is, that they show little wit and 
[no] little virtue. 

" [Perhaps] certainly he had not the fire requisite for the higher species of 
lyric poetry." 

Various Readings in the Life of TiCKELL. 

" [Longed] long wished to peruse it 
" At the [accession] arrival of King George. 

"Fiction [unnaturally] unskilfully compounded of Grecian deities and Gothic 
fauries." 

Various Readings in the Life 0/ Akenside. 

''For [another] a different purpose. 

" [A fbrious] on unnecessary and outrageous zeal. 

" [Something which] what he called and thought liberty. 

" [A fovourer of innovation] lover qf contradiction. 

"Warburton's [censure] objections. 

" His rage [for liberty] of patriotism. 

" Mr. Dyson with [a zeal] an ardour of finendship.*' 

In the Lifis of Lyttelton, Johnson seems to hi 1 i 
disposed towards that nobleman, Mrs. Th ) \ 
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offended by MoUy AstorCs preference of his lordship to him.^ I can 
by no means join in the censure bestowed by Johnson on his lordship, 
whom he calls "poor Lyttelton," for retmning thanks to the Critical 
Reviewers, for having "kindly commended" his "Dialogues of the 
Dead." Such " acknowlodgments," says my friend, "never can be 
proper, since they must be paid either for flattery or for justice." In 
my opinion the most upright man, who has been tried on a false accuBa- 
tion, may, when he is acquitted, make a bow to his jury. And when 

^ Let not my readers smile to think of Johnson's being a candidate for female favour. 
Mr. Peter Garrick assured me, that he was told by a lady, that in her opinioii Johnaon 
■was " a very teducing man," Disadvantages of person and manner may be forgotten, 
where intellectual pleasure is communicated to a susceptible mind ; and that Johnaon 
was capable of feeling the most delicate und disinterested attachment, appears from the 
following letter which is published by Mrs. Thrale, with some others to the same penon, 
of which the excellence Is not so apparent : — 

"TO MISS BOOTHBY. 

January, I774L 
"Dearest Madam, 
" Though 1 am afraid your illness leaves you little leisure for the recepUon of aixy 
civilities, yet I cannot forbear to pay you my congratulations on the new year ; and to 
declare my wishes that your years to come may be many and happy. In this wish, 
indeed, I include myself, who have none but you on whom my heart reposes ; yet «nr^ I 
wish your good, even though your situation were such as should permit you to eaminind.. 
cate no gratifications to, dearest, dearest Madam, your, &c. Sam. Johnsom,** 

There is still a slight mistake in the text. It was not ^lolly Aston, but Hill Boothl^, 
for whose affections Johnson and Lord Lyttelton were rival candidates. See tin*' 
Piozzi's " Anecdotes," p. 160. After mentioning the death of Mrs. Fitzherbert (wlio was 
a daughter of Mr. Meyncl, of Bradley, in Derbyshire), and Johnson's high admkatioM of 
her, she adds, " The fheud of this lady. Miss Boothby, succeeded her in the management 
of Mr. Fitzherbert's family, and in the esteem of Ih:. Johnson; though he told me, ahe 
pushed her piety to bigotry, her devotion to enthusiasm ; that she somewhat disqualified 
herself for the duties of this hfe, by her perpetual aspirations after the next: axKh. was, 
however, the purity of her mind, he said, and such the graces of her manner, that IiOrd 
Lyttelton and he used to strive for her preference with an emulation that occaaiQiied 
hourly disgust, and ended in lasting animosity. ' You may see,' said he to me, when the 
Poets' Lives were printed, * that dear Boothby is at my heart still.' " 

Miss Hill Boothby, who was the only daughter of Brook Boothby, Esq., and his 
wife, Elizabeth Fitzherbert, was somewhat older than Johnson. She was bom October 
27, 1708, and died January 16, 1756. Six letters addressed to her by Johnson in. Che 
year 1755, are printed in Mrs. Piozzi s Collection ; and u Prayer composed by him on her 
death may be found in his " Prayers and Meditations." His affection for her indnoed him 
to preserve and bind up in a volume thirty-three of her letters, which were purcluufed 'frank. 
the widow of his servant, Francis Barber, and published by B. Phillips, in 1805. 

But highly as he valued this lady, his attachment to Miss Molly Aston (afterwards 
Mrs. Brodie), appears to have been still more ardent. He burned (says Mrs. Piozzi) 
many letters in the last week [of his life], I am told, and those written by his mother 
drew from him a flood of tears, when the paper they were written on was idl consumed 
Mr. Sastzes saw him cast a melancholy look upon their ashes which he took iip and 
examined, to see if a word was still legible. Nobody has ever mentioned what became 
of Miss Aston's letters, though he once told me himself, they should be the last J)aper8 he 
would destroy, and added these lines with a very faltering voice : 

" Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart ; 

Life's idle business at one gasp be o'er, 

The Muse forgot, and thou beloved no more." 
AddUioM to Mn. Piozzi s Collection of Dr. Jehmon*s Letters* — Maiovx. 
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those who are so much the arhiters of literary merit, as in a considerahle 
degree to influence the public opinion, review an author's work plaoido 
lumine, when I am afraid mankind in general are better pleased with 
severity, he may surely express a grateful sense of theur civility. 

Various Readings in the Life of Lyttelton. 

" He solaced [himself] his grief }jj writing a long poem to her memory. 
"The production rather [of a mind that means well than thinks vigorously] 
as it seems of leisure than of study , rather effusions than compositions. 
** His last literary [work] production. 
** [Found the way] undertook to persuade." 

As the introduction to his critical examination of the genius and 
writings of Yoimg, he did Mr. Herbert Croft, then a barrister of Lin- 
coln*s-inn, now a clergyman, the honour to adopt a Life of Young 
written by that gentleman, who was the friend of Dr. Young's son, and 
wished to vindicate him from some very erroneous remarks to his pre- 
judice. Mr. Croft's performance was subjected to the revision of Dr. 
Johnson, as appeiars lirom the following note to Mr. John Nichols :^ 

"This Life of Dr. Young was written by a 'friend of his son. What h 
crossed with black is expunged liy the author ; what is [crossed with red is ex- 
punged by me. If you find anything more that can be well omitted, I shall not 
be Sony to see it ^et shorter." 

It has always appeared to me to have a considerable share of merit, 
and to display a pretty successful imitation of Johnson's style. When 
I mentioned this to a very eminent literary character,' he opposed me 
vehemently, exclaiming, *' No, no, it is not a good imitsition of Johnson'; 
it has all his pomp without his force ; it has all the nodosities of the 
oak without its strength." This was an image so happy, that one 
might have thought he would liave been satisfied with it ; btit he was 
not. And setting lus mind again to work, he added, with exqidsite 
felicity, ** It has all the contoHions of the sibyl, without the inspiration.** 

Mr, Croft very properly guards us against supposing that Young was 
a gloomy man ; and mentions, thdt " his pati^ was indebted to the 
good-humour of the author of *The Night Thou^ts' for an assembly 
and a bowling-green." A letter from a noble foreigner is quoted, in 
which he is said to have 'been ** very pleasant in conversation." 

Mr. Langton, who frequently visited him, informs me, that thene 
was an air of benevolence in his manner, but that he could obtain from 
him less information fhan he had hoped to receive from one who had 
lived so much in intercourse with the brightest men of what has been 
called the Augustan age df England ; and that he showed a degree of 
eager curiosity concerning the common occurrences that were then pass- 

1 " Oentleman's Magazine,** vol. iv. p. 10.— Boswell. 

2 The late Mr. Burke. — Malone. 
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ing, whicli appeared somewhat remark il Ic in a man of such intellectual 
stores, of such an advanced age, and who had retired from lite with 
declai-ed disappointment in his expectations. 

An instance at once of his pensive turn of mind, and his cheerful- 
ness of temper, appeared in a little story which he himself told to Mr. 
Langton, when they were walking in his garden : ** Here," said he, **I 
had put a handsome sun-dial, with this inscription, Eheu fugaces ! which 
(speaking with a smile) was sadly verified, for by the next morning my 
dial had been carried off !"^ 

It gives me much pleasure to observe, that however Johnson may 
have casually talked, yet when he sits, as *'an ardent judge zealous to 
his trust, giving sentence" upon the excellent works of Young, he allows 
them the high praise to which they ai-e justly entitled. "The * Universal 
Passion' (says he) is indeed a very great performance, — his distichs 
have the weight of solid sentiment, and his points the sharpness of 
resistless truth." 

But I was most anxious concerning Johnson's decision upon " Night 
Thoughts," which I esteem as a mass of the grandest and richest poetry 
that human genius has ever produced ; and was delighted to find this cha- 
racter of that work : " In his * Night Thoughts,' he has exhibited a yery 
wide display of original ])oetry, variegated with deep reflection and striking 
allusions : a wilderness of thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatters 
flowers of every hue and of every odour. This is one of the few poems 
in which blank verse could not be changed for rhyme but with disad- 
vantage." And afterwards, "Particular lines are not to be regarded ; 
the power is in the whole ; and in the whole there is a magnificence like 
that ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast extent and 
endless diversity." 

But there is in this poem not only all that Johnson so well brings in 
view, but a power of the pathetic beyond almost any example that I have 
seen. He who does not feel his nerves shaken and his heart pierced by 
many passages in this extraordinary work, particularly by that most 
aflecting one which describes the gradual torment sufiered by the con- 
templation of an object of aflectionate attachment visibly and certainly 
decaying into dissolution, must be of a hard and obstinate frame. 

To all the other excellencies of "Night Thoughts" let me add the 
great and peculiar one, that they contain not only the noblest sentiments 
of virtue, and contemplations on immortality, but the Christian Sacrifice^. 
the Divine Propitiation, with all its interesting circumstances, and con- 

1 The late Mr. James Ralph told Lord Macartney, that he passed an evening with Dr. 
Young, at Lord Melcombe's (then Mr. Doddington), at Hammersmith. The Doctor 
Happening to go out into the garden, Mr. Doddington observed to him, on his return^ 
that it was a dreadful night, as in truth it was, there being a violent storm of ruin and 
wind. "No, Sir," replied the Doctor, "it is a veiy fine night. The Lobo is abroad.** 

'-BOSWBLL 
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solations to "a wounded spirit/' solemnly and poetically displayed in 
such imagery and language, as cannot fail to exalt, animate, and soothe 
the truly pious. No hook whatever can be recommended to young 
persons, with better hopes of seasoning their minds with vital religion, 
than ♦* Young's Night Thoughts." 

In the Life of Swift, it appears to me that Johnson had a certain 
degree of prejudice against that extraordinary man, of which I have 
elsewhere had occasion to speak. Mr. Thomas Sheridan imputed it to 
a supposed apprehension in Johnson, that Swift had not been sufficiently 
active in obtaining for him an Irish degree when it was solicited ;^ but of 
this there was not sufficient evidence ; and let me not presume to charge 
Johnson with injustice, because he did not think so highly of the writings 
of this author, as I have done from my youth upwards. Yet that he 
had an unfavourable bias is evident, were it only from that passage in 
which he speaks of Swift's practice of saving, as, ** first ridiculous and 
at last detestable:" and yet after some examination of circumstances, 
finds himself obliged to own, that '* it will perhaps appear that he only 
liked one mode of expense better than another, and saved merely that he 
might have something to give." 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift's Life should be 
often inculcated : "It may be justly supposed, that there was iniiis con- 
versation, what appears so frequently in his letters, an affectation of 
familiarity with the great, an ambition of momentary equality, sought 
and enjoyed by the neglect of those ceremonies which custom has estab- 
lished as the barriers between one order of society and another. This 
transgression of regularity was by himself and his admirers termed 
greatness of soul ; but a great mind disdains to hold anything by courtesy, 
and therefore never usurps what a lawful claimant may take away. He 
that encroaches on another's dignity, puts himself in his power ; he is 
either repelled with helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and con- 
descension." 

Various Readings in the Life of SwJLfcT. 

"Charity may be persuaded to think that it might be written by a man of 
a pecaliar [opinions] character, without ill intention. 

* * He did not [disown] deny it. 

''[To] by whose kindness it is not unlikely that he was [indebted for] 
advanced to his benefices. 

" [With] /or this purpose .he had recourse to Mr. Harley. 

"Sharpe, whom he [represents] describes as 'the harmless tool of others' 
hate.' 

" Harley was slow because he was [irresolute] doubtful. - 

** When [readers were not many] we were not yet a nation of readers. 

" [Every man who] he that could say he knew him. 

"Every man of luiown influence has so many [more] petitions [than] which 

1 See vol. i. p. 97. — ^Boswell. 
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he [can] cannot grant, that he most necessarily ofiend more than he [can 
gratify] gratifies. 

"Ecclesiastical [preferments] benefices. 

** Swift [procured] contrived an interview. 

** [As a writer] In his works he has given very different specimens. 

"On all common occasions he habitually [assumes] qjS^ects a style of [sape- 
riority] arrogance, 

** By the [omission] neglect of those ceremonies. 

'* That their merits filled the world [and] or that there was no [room for] 
hope of more." 

I have not confined myself to the order of the " Lives," in makinfc 
my few remarks. Indeed a difierent order is observed in the original 
publication, and in the collection of Johnson's Works. And should 
it be objected, that many of my various readings are inconsiderable^ 
those who make an objection will be pleased to consider, that such 
small particulars are intended for those who are nicely critical in com- 
position, to whom they will be an acceptable selection. 

" Spence's Anecdotes,'* which are frequently quoted and referfodL 
to in Johnson's ** Lives of the Poets," are in a manuscript colleotioii» 
made by the Rev. Mr. Joseph Spence,^ containing a number of parti- 
culars concerning eminent men. To each anecdote is marked the name 
of the person on whose authority it is mentioned. This valuable colleotioii 
is the property of the Duke of Newcastle, who, upon the application <£ 
Sir Lucas Pepys, was pleased to permit it to be put into the hands of 
Br. Johnson, who I am sorry to think made but an awkward retanu 
** Great assistance, " says he, " has been given me by Mr. SpenoeTs 
Collection, of which I consider the communication as a favour worthy of 
public acknowledgment :" but be has not owned to whom he was obliged ; 
so that the acknowledgment is unappropriated to his Grace. 

While the world in general was filled with admiration of Johnson's 
" Lives of the Poets,'' there were narrow circles in which prejudice and 
resentment were fostered, and from which attacks of different sorts 
issued against him.* By some violent VVTiigs he was arraigned of in- 
justice to Milton ; by some Cambridge men of depreciating Gray ; 
and his expressing with a dignified freedom what he really thought of 
George Lord Lyttelton, gave offence to some of the friends of that 
nobleman, and particularly produced a declaration of war against him 

1 The Reverend Joseph Spence, A.M., rector of Great Harwood, in BuckmghamBhiiB, 
and Prebendary of Durham, died at Byflcet, in Surrey, Angust 20, 1768w He was s 
Fellow of New College, in Oxford, and held the office of Professor of 'Poetry in that 
University from 1728 to 1788. — Malonb. 

2 From this disreputable class, I except an ingenious though not satisSaotoiy de- 
fence of Hammond, which I did not sec till lately, by the favour of its author, my amiable 
friend, the Kev. Mr. Bevill, who published it without his name. It is a juvenile per- 
formance, but elegantly written, with classical enthusiasm of scnthnent, and yet with 
a becoming modesty and great respect for Dr. Johnson. — Boswell. 
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from Mrs. Montagu, the ingenious essayist on Shakspeare, between 
whom and his lordship a commeroe of roeiprocal compliments had long 
'been carried on. In this war the smallest powers in alliance with him 
were of course led to 'onptge^ at least on the defensive, and thus I for 
one was excluded frauL liiB ^ofmeat «£ ** A Feast for Reason," such 
as Mr. Cumberland 3ueb ^ennnbed, with « keen, yet just and delicate 
pen, in his *' Observw.'* These minole jaouwenaeaces gave not the 
least disturbance to 3<kiUBimL He noUy sasd, mhan I talked to him of 
the feeble though dbnK outerjr wMiAi had been nised, '' Sir, I con- 
sidered myself as eariivsted wi& * oertatin pottian of' truth. I have 
^iven my opinion sinondy ; ktllieai Aow fdMm^^f think me wrong." 
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TUILE mj friend is thus oontemplated in the splendour derived 
r Irom htB last and perhafis most admirable nork, I introduce him 
with peculiar proprietj as the correspondent ofWarrenHastiuga! a man 
whose regard reflecta dignity eren upon Johnson ; a man, the extent <A 
whose abilities was equal to that of his power ; and who, by those who 
are fortunate enough to know him in private life, is admired for hia 
literature and taste, and beloved for the candour, moderation, eai 
mildness of his character. Were I capable of paying a suitable tribute 
of admiration to him, I should certainly not withhold it at a moment 
when it is not possihie that I should be suspected of being an intereited 
flatterer.' But how weak would be my voice after that of the niillioiis 
whom he governed. His condescending and obliging compliance with 
uqr Bohcitation, I with humhle graUtude acknowledge ; and while b; 

• Janauy, 1701. — BoswiLi. 
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publishing his letter to me, accompanying the valuable communication, 
I do eminent honour to my great friend, I shall entirely disregard any 
invidious suggestions, that as I in some degree participate in the honour, 
I have, at the same time, the gratification of my own vanity in view. 

** TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

*• Sir, Park-Iane, Dec, 2, 1790. 

** I have been fortunately spared the troublesome suspense of a long search, 
to which, in performance of my promise, I had devoted this morning, by lighting 
upon the objects of it among the first papers that I laid my hands on. My vene- 
ration for your great and good Mend, Pr. Johnson, and the pride, or I hope 
something of a bettex sentiment, which I indulge in possessing such memorials 
of his good will towards me, having induced me to bind them in a parcel contain- 
ing other select papers, and labelled with the titles appertaining to them. They 
consist but of three letters which I believe were all that I ever received from 
Dr. Johnson. Of these, one, which was written in quadruplicate, nnder the 
different dates of its respective dispatches, has already been made public, bat not 
from any communication of mine. This, however, I have joined to the rest, and 
have now the pleasure of sending them to you for the use to which you informed 
me it was your desire to destine them. 

"My promise was pledged with the eondition, that if the letters were found 
to contain anything which should render them improper for the public eye, you 
would dispense with the performance of it. You will have the goodness, I am 
sure, to pardon my recalling this stipulation to your recollection, as I shall be 
loath to appear negligent of that obligation which is always implied in an episto- 
lary confidence. In the reservation of that right I have read them over with 
the most scrupulous attention, but I have not seen in them the slightest cause 
on that ground to withhold them from you. But, though not on that, yet on 
another ground, I own I feel a little, yet but a little, reluctance to part with 
them — I mean on that of my own credit^ which I fear will suffer by the informa- 
tion conveyed by them, that I was early in the possession oi such valuable 
instructions for the beneficial employment of the influence of my late station, and 
(as it may seem) have so little availed myself of them. Whether I could, if it 
were necessary, defend myself against such an imputation, it little concerns the 
world to know. I look only to the efiect which these relics may produce, consi- 
lered as evidences of the virtues of their author ; and believing that they will be 
found to display an uncommon warmth of private friendship, and a mind ever 
attentive to the improvement and extension of useful knowledge^ and solicitous 
for the interests of mankind, I can cheerfully submit to the little sacrifice of my 
own fiuue, and contribute to the illustration of so great and venerable a cha- 
racter. They cannot be better apphed for that end than by being entrusted to 
your hands. Allow me, with this offering, to infer from it a proof of the very 
great esteem with which I have the honour to profess myself. Sir, 

"Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

"Warren Hastings." 

"F.S. At some future time, and when you have no further occasion for 
these papers, I shall be obliged to you if you will return them." 
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The last of the three letters thus graciously put into my Ti<tTMlq^ 
and which has already appeared in public, belongs to this year; but 
I shall previously insert the first two in the order of their dates. Tli^ 
altogether form a grand group in my biographical picture. 
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TO THE HONOUBABLE WARREN HASTI^^6S, ESQ. 



" Sib, Mairh 80, 1774. 

*' Though I have had bnt little personal knowledge of yon* I have had 
enongh to make me wish for more ; and though it be now a long time since I 
was hononred by joor visit, I had too mach pleasure from it to ibrget it. By 
those whom we delight to remember, we are unwilling to be forgotten; and 
therefore I cannot omit this opportunity of reviving myself in your memoiy by 
a letter which you will receive from the hands of my friend Mr. Chambers, ^ a 
man whose purity of manners and vigour of mind are sufficient to make every 
thing welcome that he brings. 

** That this is my only reason for writing will be too apparent by the nse^ 
lessness of my letter to any other purpose. I have no questions to ask ; not 
that I want curiosity after either the ancient or present state of regians, in 
which have been seen all the power and splendour of wide-extended empire; 
and which, as by some grant of natural superiority, supply the rest of the world 
with almost all that pride desires, and luxury enjoys. But my knowledge of 
' them is too scanty to furnish me with proper topics of inquiry; I can only 
wish for information : and hope that a mind comprehensive like yours will H-nA 
leisure amidst the cares of your important station, to inquire into many sab- 
jects of which the European world either thinks not at all, or thinks with 
deficient intelligence and uncertain conjecture. I shall hope, that he who 
once intended to increase the learning of his country by the introduction of the 
Persian language, will examine nicely the traditions and histories of the East ; 
that he will survey the wonders of its ancient edifices, and trace the vestiges of 
its ruined cities ; and that, at his return, we shall know the arts and opinions 
of a race of men from whom very little has been hitherto derived. 

*' You, Sir, have no need of being told by me how much may be added by 
jour attention and patronage to experimental knowledge and natural hiatoiy. 
There are arts of manufiicture practised in the countries in which you preside^ 
which are yet very imperfectly known here, either to artificers or philosophers. 
Of the natural productions, animate and inanimate, we yet have so little 
intelligence that our books are filled, I fear, with conjectures about things 
which on Indian peasant knows by his senses. 

*'Many of those things my first wish is to see, my second to know, by 
such accounts as a man like you will be able to give. 

''As I have not skill to ask proper questions, I have likewise no such access 
to great men as can enable me to send you any political information. Of the 
agitations of an unsettled government, and the struggles of a feeble ministry, 
care is doubtless taken to give you more exact accounts than I can obtain. If 

' Afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of his Majesty's Judges in India. — Boswaz.L» 
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inclined to interest yourself much in public transactions, it is no misfortune to 
yon to be distant from them, 

** That literature is not totally forsaking us, and that your favourite language 
is not neglected, will appear from the book,i which I should have pleased 
myself more with sending, if I could have presented it bound ; but time was 
wanting. I beg, however. Sir, that you will accept it from a man very desirous 
of your regard ; and that if you think me able to gratify you by anything more 
important you will employ me. 

" I am now going to take leave, pethaps a very long leave, of my dear Mr. 
Chambers. That he is going to Hiwrwhera; jou. govern, may justly alleviate the 
regret of parting ; and the hope oR neing both him and you again, which I am 
not willing to mingle with doubt,. most at present oomfort as it can, Sir, 

" Ytummost humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

TO TflUraAMIft. 

'* Sir, London, Dec. 20, 1774. 

''Being informed that, b^^the depadluw oil ft siiip, there is now an oppor- 
tunity of writing to Bengal, I am unwilQlig, tD> siip out of your memory by my 
own negligence, and therefore take the Ufaert^of reminding you of my existence, 
by sending you a book which is not yet made public. 

''I have lately visited a region less remote and less illustrious than India, 
which afforded some occasions Ibr speculation ; what has occurred to me I have 
put into the volume,'^ of which I beg your acceptance. 

"Men in your station seldom have presents totally disinterested ; my book is 
received — lei me now make my request. 

** There is, Sir, somewhere within your government a young adventurer, 
one Ghauncey Lawrence, whose &ther is one <J my oldest friends. Be pleased 
to show the young man what countenance is fit^ whether he wants to be restrained 
by your authority, or encouraged by your favour. His father is now President of 
the College of Physicians, a man venerable for his knowledge, and more venerable 
for his virtue. 

** I wish you a prosperous government, a safe return, and a long enjoyment 
of plenty and tranquillity. 

" I am, Sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE SAME. 



« 



Sib, Jan. 9, 1781. 

"Amidst the importance and multiplidty of afi&irs in which your great office 
engages you, I take the liberty of recalling your attention for a moment to litera- 
ture, and will not prolong the interruption by an apology which your character 
makes needless. 

1 Jones's " Persian Grammar/* — ^Boswell. 

S "Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland."— Boswblu 
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" Hr. Eoole, a gentleman loH!; knoim and long eslermed in the Indiii Home, 
after having tranekteJ ' lasso,' has underlaken ' AriMto.' Hot well ha w 




qonlified Tor Itis nndertaking he lias alreadj shown. ITe is desironii Sii, sT yoor 
&TOiir in promoting his proposals, and flatters mo by siippoang that mj teeti- 
mODj ma; advance his ioterest. 

"It is anew thing for a ckrk of the India House tn tmnslafe poels; it is 
neiT for a Governor of Bengal to patronise learning. That he may find his 
ingenuitjr tevarded, and that learning may Sourish under your protection, is 
the wish of, Sir, jour most bumble servant, 

" Sam. Johhsos," 

I wrote to him in February, complaininp of having been troubled by 
a recurrence of the perplexing queation of Liberty aud Necessity ; and 
mentioning that I hop«(d Boon to meet him again in London, 

" TO JAIIES BOSVELI, ESQ. 

" Dear Sir, Manh 14, 1761, 

" I hoped jou hod got rid of nil this bypocriBj of misery. What hove you to 
do vith Liberty and Necessity ? Or nhat mora than to hold your tongoe about 
it ! Do not doubt but I shall be inoEt heartily glad to see you here ogun, for I 
loTfl every part about you hat your nflectation of distress. 

" I have at last finished mj Lives, and have laid up for you a load of copy, all 
out of order, so (hat it will amuse you a long time (o set it right Come to m^ 
my dear Bozxy, and let us be as hupp; as we can. We will go again to tba 
Mitre, and talk old times over. I am, dear Sir, yours afieetlonnCely, 

"Sau. JonsflOM," 
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On Monday, March 19, I arriyed in London, and on Tuesday, the 
20 th, met hhn in Fleet-street, walking, or rather indeed moving along ; 
for his peculiar march is thus described in a very just and picturesque 
manner, in a short Life^ of him published very soon after his death :— » 
'* When he walked the streets, wnat with the»constant roll of his head, 
and the concomitant motion of his body, he appeared to make his way 
by that motion, independent of his feet." That he was often much 
stared at while he advanced in this manner, may easily be beheved ; 
but it was not safe to make sport of one so robust as he was. Mr. 
Langton saw him one day, in a fit of absence, by a sudden start, drive 
the load off a porter's back, and walk forward briskly, without being 
conscious of what he had done. The porter was very angry, but stood 
still, and eyed the huge figure with much earnestness, till he was satis- 
fied that his wisest course was to be quiet, and take up his burden 
again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street, after a long separation, was a 
pleasing surprise to us both. He stepped aside with me into Falcon- 
court, and made kind inquiries about my family, and as we were in a 
hurry going different ways, I promised to call on hun next day ; he 
said he was engaged to go out in the morning. "Early, Sir?" 
said I. Johnson : " Why, Sir, a London morning does not go with 
the sun." 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me great portion of his 
original manuscript of his ** Lives of the Poets," which he had preserved 
for me. 

I foimd on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that he was now very ill, 
and had removed, I suppose by the sohcitation of Mrs. Thrale, to a house 
in Grosvenor-square. I was sorry to see him sadly changed in his ap- 
pearance. 

Be told me I might now have the pleasure to see Dr. Johnson drink 
wine again, for he had lately returned to it. When I mentioned this to 
Johnson, he said, " I drink it now sometimes, but not socially." The first 
evening that I was with him at Thrale's, I observed he poured a large 
quantity of it into a glass, and swallowed it greedily. Every thing 
about his character and manners was forcible and violent ; there never 
was any moderation ; many a day did be fast, many a year did he 
refrain from wine ; but when he did eat, it was voraciously ; when he did 
drink wine, it was copiously. He could practise abstinence, but not 
temperance. 

J Pablisbed by Kearsley, with this well-chosen motto of Shakspeare's :— 

** __———___ From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
And to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died tearing Heayen."— 7)o»wsLu 

4d 
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Mrs. Tliralo oiid I )m<l a dispute, whether Shakspeare or Milton 
liad drawn tlic nioAt adn.irah1e picture of a mnn.^ I was for Shakspeara ; 
Mrs. Thrale for Milton ; and after a fair hearing, Jolinson decided formj 
opinion.' 

1 told him of one of Mv. Burko*H playful Rallies upon Dean Mariaj :* 
** 1 don't like the Deanery of Ferns, it sounds so like a harrm title. **- 
'' Dr. Heath should hare it,** said I . Jolinson laughed, and condcsoeoding 
to trifle in the same mode of conctut, suggested Dr. Mo$$, 

lie said, '* Mrs. Montagu has dropped me. Now, Sir, there are people 
whom one should like very well to drop, but would not wish to be dropped 
by.*' Ue certainly was rain of the society of ladies, and could make 
himself very ogrn(;ahle to them, when he chose it ; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
agreed with tne that lie could. Mr. Gibbon, with his usual sneer, eon- 
troTcrted it, (Kirhaps in resentment of Johnson's haying talked with 
some dingust of his ugliness, which one would think a philosopher woold 
not mind. I>ean Marlay wittily obsenred, '' A lady may bo Tain, when 
she can turn a wolf-dog into a lap- dog." 

The elffction for Ayrshire, my own county, was this spring tried 
upon a f petition, lieffiro a committee of the House of Commons. I was 
one of the couiimitI fur i\w sitting member, and took the liberty of pre" 
TJously stating different ]Niints to Johnson, who never failed to see them 
cUtnrly, and to supply me with some goo<l hints. Ho dictated to me the 
MUmtufi wiiti nptm tlie registration of deeds : — 

" All Utrn nrt: miuh for tli« ronvcnicnco of tho rommunily ; what is legally 
i\tm*% ttUfrti\i\ U'. If'giillj rt'vjirM, that tlio state of thingn may Im) known, and 
that ^rhn'trrtf t^ulonof) \n n;(|iiifiiti», evidence may be harl. For this reason, 
th« oMigntioit Uy frutno and (tstAblish a legal register is cnfonn^ by a legal 
penal ty, which fianaMy is tho want of that perfection nnd plenitude of riglit 

Hhnkn\tfurn taukfM Jfatrilcl Uiiis dcMcribc hi» futlicr : — 

" K<!fl whiit a grace wm Ncntcd «ii this brow, 
Hyiwrion'N nirlii, Ok; fmiit (if Jorc bimfM'lf, 
An rjro like M»rs t(i thruaten ami conitnond ; 
A Mtation like tli<! hnruid, Mrrcury, 
New-lighted on u hniven-klKtiing liill ; 
A cimiblnation. nnd a form, indeed, 
Wfacns every <io<l did accm to Hct bin seal, 
To givr. Uie world atwunmec of a man." 

Milton Ujiu portray n oiir fint parent, Adam :— 

• '^ Ifis fair largo front and eye Niiblime dedartd 

AbNolnte ride,; and hymsinthino locks 
Itoiuid from bin jiarted forelm^k mnnly hung 
Cluftt'ring, but not Insneatli bis nbouldcrs brood." — Doswkll. 

* Tt in Rirongfl that the picture drawn by the unlearne<l Sbakspeare should be ftill 
of classical images, and that by the leanic<l Milton void of them. Milton's description 
appears to me more pictiireMjur. — XiCAitMsy. 

s Dr. Richard Moriay, afterwards Lord Bishop of Waierford, a very amiRblc, benevolent^ 
ood iogcnious man. Ho was chos«i a member of the Litcraiy Club ia 1777, and died in 
Ovblia, July 9» leoS, In hk U\h yMr.— Malom a 
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which a register woald gire. Thence it fellows that thi? is not an objsction 
merely legal, Air the reason on which the law stands being equitable, makes it 
an eqoitable objection* 

"This," said he, "yoa mnst enlarge on, when speaking to the committee. 
YoQ most not argne thcare, as if you were arguing in the schools; close reason- 
ing will not fix their attention — ^yoa mnst say the same thing orer and of er 
again, in difierent words, if you say it but once, they miss it in a moment of 
inattention. It is unjust, ISir, to censure lawyers for multiplying words when 
they argue ; it is oflen neeettary for them to multiply words/' 

His notion of the duty of a Member of Parliament sitting npoa an 
^ection-connnittee was very high ; and when he was told of a gentle- 
man upon one of those committees, who read the newspapers part <€ 
the time, and slept the rest, while the merits of a rote were examined 
by the counsel ; and, as an excuse, when challenged by the chairman for 
such behaviour, bluntly answered, " I had made up my mind upon that 
case ;" — Johnson, with an indignant contempt, said, *' If he was suck 
a rogue as to make up his mind upon a case without hearing it, he should 
not have been such a fool as to tell it" "I think/' said Mr. Dudley 
Long, now North, *' the Doctor has pretty plainly made him out to be 
both rogue and fool." 

Johnson's profound reference for the Hierarchy made him expect 
irom bishops the highest degree of decorum ; he was offended even at 
their going to taverns : ** A bishop," said he, *' has nothing to do at 
a tippling-house. It is not indeed immoral in him to go to a tavern ; 
neither would it be inunoral in him to whip a top in Grosvenor-square ; 
but, if he did, 1 hope the boys would fall upon him, and apply the whip 
to him. There are gradations in conduct ; there is morality — decency 
— propriety. None of these should be violated by a bishop. A bishop 
should not go to a house where he may meet a young fellow leading out 
a wench." Boswell : ** But, Sir, every tavern does not admit women." 
Johnson : *' Depend upon it. Sir, any tavern will admit a well-dressed 
man and a well-dressed woman ; they will not perhaps admit a woman 
whom they see every night walking by their door, in the street. But a 
well-dressed man may lead in a well-dressed woman to any tavern in Lon- 
don. Taverns sell meat and drink, and will sell them to luiy body who 
can eat and can drink. You may as well say, that a mercer will not sell 
silks to a woman of the town." 

He also disapproved of bishops going to routs, at least of their 
staying at them longer than their presence commanded respect. He 
mentioned a particular bishop. " Poh !" said Mrs. Thrale, " the Bishop 

of is never minded at a rout." Boswell : " When a bishop 

places himself in a situation where he has no distinct character, and is 
of no consequence, he degrades the dignity of his order. " Johnson : " Mr. 
Boswell, Madam, has said it as correctly as it could be." 

Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the Church that Johnson 
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required a particular decoioim aud delicacy of behaviour ; he joatly 
considered that the clergy, as persons set apart for the sacred office of 
serving &: the altar, and impressing the minds of men with the awfiil 
concerns of a future state, should be somewhat more serious than the 
generality of mankind, and have a suitable composure of manners. A 
due sense of the dignity of their profession, independent of higher motives, 
will ever prevent them from losing their distinction in an indiscrimiiiate 
sociality ; and did such as affect this, know how much it lessens them 
in the eyes of those whom they think to please by it, they would feel 
themselves much mortified. 

Johnson, and his friend, Beauclerk, were once together in company 
with several clergymen, who thought that they should appear to ad- 
vantage, by assuming the lax jollity of men of the world ; which, a& 
it may be observed in similar cases, tliey carried to noisy excess. John- 
son, who they expected would be entertained, sat grave and silent for sonde 
time ; at last, turning to Beauclerk, he said, by no means in a whisper, 
" This merr'mient of parsons is mighty offensive." 

Even the dress of a clergyman should be in character, and nolihing. 
can be more despicable than conceited attempts at avoiding the appearance 
of the clerical order ; attempts, which are as ineffectual as they are 
pitiful. Dr. Porteus, now Bishop of London, in his excellent chai^ 
when presiding over the diocese of Chester, justly animadverts upon this 
subject ; and observes, of a reverend fop, that he *' can be but half a fr^au.'* 

Addison, in ** The Spectator," has given us a fine portrait of a. 
clergyman, who is supposed to be a member of his Olub ; and Johnson 
has exhibited a model, in the character of Mr. Mudge,^ which has 
escaped the collectors of his works, but which he owned to me, and 
which indeed he showed to Sir Joshua Reynolds at the time when it 
was written. It bears the genuine marks of Johnson's best manner, and- 
is as follows : — 

"The Keverend l^Ir. Zachariah Mudge^ Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of 
St Andrew's in Plymouth, a man equally eminent for his virtues and abilities,, 
and at once beloved as a companion and reverenced as a pastor. He had the 
general curiosity to which no kind of knowledge is iudifferent or superfluous ; 
and that general benevolence by which no order of men is hated or despised. 

"His principles both of thought and action were great and comprehensive. 
By a solicitous examination of objections, and judicious comparison of opposite 
arguments, he attained what inquir}- never gives but to industry and perspicuity, a 
firm and unshaken settlement of conviction. But his firmness was without asperity ; 
for, knowing with how much difficulty truth was sometimes found, he did not 
wonder that many missed it. 

" The general course of his life was determined by his profession ; he studied, 
the sacred volumes in the original languages ; with what diligence and success 
hifl ' Notes upon the Psalms ' give sufiicient evidence. He once endeavouredr 

1 See to], i. p. 246. — ^Boswblu 
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to add the knowledge of Arabic to that of Hebrew; but finding ms thoughts 
too much diverted from other studies, after some time desisted from his 
purpose. 

' * His discharge of parochial duties was exemplary. How his * Sermons' 
were composed may be learned from the excellent volume which he has given to 
the public ; but how they were delivered, can be known only to those that heard 
them ; for as he appeared in the pulpit, words will not easily describe him. His 
delivery, though unconstrained, was not negligent ; and though forcible, was 
not turbulent : disdaining anxious nicety of emphasis, and laboured artifice of 
action, it captivated the hearer by its natural dignity, it roused the sluggish, 
and fixed the volatile, and detained the mind upon the subject, without directing 
it to the speaker. 

"The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not intrude upon his 
general behaviour. At the table of his friends he was a companion communicap 
tive and attentive, of unaffected manners, of manly cheerfulness, willing to please, 
and easy to be pleased. His acquaintance was universally solicited, and his 
presence obstructed no enjoyment which religion did not forbid. Though studious 
he was popular; though argumentative he was modest; though inflexible he 
was candid; and though metaphysical, yet orthodox." ^ 

On Friday, March 30, I dined with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
with the Earl of Charlemont, Sir Annesley Stewart, Mr. Eliot, of 
Port-Eliot, Mr. Burke, Dean Marlay, Mr. Langton : a most agreeable 
day, of which I regret that every circumstance is not preserved ; but it 
is unreasonable to require such a multiplication of felicity. 

Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had travelled, talked to us 
of his "History of Gustavus Adolphus," which he gaid was a very 
good book in the German translation. Johnson : ** Harte was exces- 
sively vain. He put copies of his book in manuscript into the bands of 
Lord Chesterfield and Lord Granville, that they might revise it. Now 
how absurd was it to suppose that two such noblemen would revise so 
big a manuscript. Poor man ! he left London the day of the publication 
of his book, that he might be out of the way of the great praise he was 
to receive ; and he was ashamed to 'return, when he found how ill his 
book had succeeded. It was unlucky in coming out on the same day 
with Robertson's 'History of Scotland.' His husbandry, however, is 
good." BoswELL : " So he was fitter for that than for heroic history : 
he did well, when he turned his sword into a ploughshare.'* 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to his countiy, which 
the Cornish fishermen drink. They call it Mahogany ; and it is made 
of two parts gin, and one part treacle, well beaten together. I begged 
to have some of it made, which was done with proper skill by Mr. Eliot 
I thought it very good liquor ; and said it was a coimterpart of what is 

} " London Chromcle," May 2, 1769. This respectable man is there mentioned to 
have died on the 3rd of April, that year, at Cofllect, the seat of Thomas Veale, Esq., in 
Ids way to London. — ^Boswrll. 
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called Aihol Porridge in the Highlands of Scotland, which is a mixtute 
of whiskey and honey. Johnson said, " That must be a better liquor 
than the Cornish, for both its component parts are better." He also 
observed, ** Mahogany must be a modem name ; for it is not long since 
the wood called mahogany was known in this countr}\" I mentioned 
his scale of liquors : — claret for boys, — port for men, — brandy for heroes. 
"Then," said Mr. Burke, "let me have claret: I love to be a boy; 
to have the careless gaiety of boyish days." Joiinson : " I should drink 
claret too, if it would give me that ; but it does not : it neither makes 
boys men, nor men boys. You'll be drowned by it, before it has any 
effect upon you." 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph in the newspapers, that 
Dr. Johnson was learning to dance of Vcstris.^ Lord Charlcmont, wish- 
ing to excite him to talk, proposed in a whisper, that he should be 
asked whether it was true. '* Shall I ask him?" said his lordship. 
We were, by a great majority, clear for the experiment. Upon wbidii 
his lordship very gravely, and with a courteous air, said, "Fray, Sir, 
is it true tliat you are taking lessons of Vestris ?" This was risking a 
good deal, and required the boldness of a general of Irish Volunteers 
to make the attempt. Johnson was at iii'st startled, and in some 
heat answered, " How can your lordship ask so simple a question ?'* 
But immediately recovering himself, whether from unwillingness to be 
deceived, or to appear deceived, or whether from real good humour, he 
kept up the joke : ** Nay, but if anybody were to answer the para- 
graph, and contradict it, I'd have a reply, and would say, that he who 
contradicted it was no friend either to Vestris or me. For why should 
not Dr. Johnson add to his other powers a httle corporeal agility? 
Socrates learned to dance at an advanced age, and Cato learned Greek 
at an advanced age. Then it might proceed to say, that tliis John- 
son, not content with dancing on the ground, might dance on the rope ; 
and they might introduce the elephant dancing on the rope. A noble- 
man' wrote a play, called * Love in a IIollow Tree.* He foimd out that 
it was a bad one, and therefore wished to buy up all the copies, and 
bum them. The Duchess of Marlborough had kept one ; and when he 
was against her at an election, she had a new edition of it printed, and 
prefixed to it, as a frontispiece, an elephant dancing on a rope ; to show, 
that his lordship's writing comedy was as awkward as an elephant 
dancing on a rope." 

On Sunday, April 1, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, with Sir 
Philip Jenning Clerk and Mr. Perkins,^ who had the superintendence 

1 This was Gactano Apolinc Balthazar Vestris, at that time a celebrated professor of 
the art of dancing. He was bom at Florence in J 729, and was for many years at the 
head of his profession in the great capital of French gaiety. He died in 1808 — Kd. 

• William, the lirst Viscount Grim^tou. — Buswbll. 

s Sec vol. ii. p. 185, n. — Boswkli.. 
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of Mr. Thrale's brewery, with a salary of five hundred pounds a yeai^. 
Sir Philip had the appearance of a gentleman of ancient family, wdl 
advanced in life. He wore his own white hair in a bag of goodly size, 
a black velvet coat, with an embroidered waistcoat, and very rich laced 
ruffles ; which Mrs. Thrale said were old fashioned, but which, for that 
reason, I thought the more respectable, more like a Tory ; yet Sir 
Philip was then in Opposition in Parliament. ** Ah, Sir," said John- 
son, " ancient ruffles and modem principles do not agree." Sir Philip 
defended the Opposition to the American war ably and with temper, 
and I joined him. He said, the majority of the nation was against the 
ministry. Johnson : ** 1, Sir, am against the ministry ; but it is fo*: 
having too little of that, of which Opposition thinks they have too 
much. Were I minister, if any man wagged his finger against me, 
he should be turned out ; for that which it is in the power of Govern- 
ment to give at pleasure to one or to another, should be given to the 
supporters of Government. If you will not oppose at the expense ol 
losing your place, your opposition will not be honest, you will feel 
no serious grievance; and the present Opposition is only a contest 
to get what others have. Sir Robert Walpole acted as I would do. 
As to the American war, the sense of the nation is rvith the ministry* 
The majority of those who can understand is with it ; the majority 
of those who can only hea/r, is against it ; and as those who can 
only hear are more numerous than those who can understand, and 
Opposition is always loudest, a majority of the rabble will be for 
Opposition." 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us ; but the truth in my opinion 
was, that those who could understand the best were against the American 
war, as almost every man now is, when the question has been coolly 
considered. 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. Dudley Long (now North). 
Johnson : " Nay, my dear lady, don't talk so. Mr. Long's character 
is very sTu>rU It is nothing. He fills a chair. He is a man of gented 
appearance, and that is all.^ I know nobody who blasts by praise as 
you do: for whenever there is exaggerated praise, everybody is set 
against a character. They are provoked to attack it. Now there is Pepys ;^ 

1 Here Johnson condescended to play upon the words long and thort. Bat little 
did he kno\y that, owmg to Mr. Long's reser/e in his presence, he was talking thus of a 
gentleman distinguished amongst his acquaintance for acuteness of wit, — one to whom, I 
think, the French expression " II petille d'esprity" is particularly suited. He has grati- 
fied me hy mentioning that he heard Dr. Johnson say, " Sir, if I were to lose Boswell, it 
would be a limb amputated." — Boswell. 

2 William Weller Pepys, Esq., one of the Masters in the High Court of Chancery^ 
and well known in polite circles. My acquaintance with him is not sufficient to enable 
me to speak of him from my own judgment. But I know that both at Eton and Oxford 
he was the intimate friend of the late Sir James Macdonald, the Marcellus of Scotland,, 
whose extraordinary talents, learning, and virtues, will ever be remembered with admira- 
tion and regret — Boswell. 
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you praised that man with such disproportion, that I was incited to 
lesseu him, perhaps more than he deserves. His hlood is upon your 
head. By the same principle, your malice defeats itself; for your 
censure is too violent. And yet," looking to her with a leering smile, 
'' she is the first woman in the world, could she hut restrain that wicked 
tongue of hers ; she would he the only woman, could she hut command 
that little whirligig." 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise I took the liberty to say, 
that I thought there might be very high praise given to a known cha- 
racter whicft deserved it, and therefore it would not be exaggerated. 
Thus, one might say of Mr. Edmund Burke, he is a very wonderful 
man. Johnson : " No, Su*, you would not be safe, if another man had 
a mind perversely to contradict. He might answer, ' Where is all the 
wonder ? Burke is, to be sure, a man of uncommon abilities, with a 
great quantity of matter in his mind, and a great fluency of language in 
his mouth. But we are not to be stunned and astonished by him.' So 
you see, Sir, even Burke would sufler, not from any fault of his own, 
but from your folly." 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had acquired a fortune 
of ^000 a year in trade, but was absolutely miserable, because he 
could not talk in company ; so miserable, that he was impeUed to 

lament his situation in the street to , whom he liates, and who he 

knows despises him. " I am a most unhappy man," said he. "I am 
invited to conversations. I go to conversations ; but, alas ! I have no 
conversation.'' Johnson: ''Man commonly cannot be successful in 
different ways. This gentleman has spent, in getting ^£4000 a year, 
the time in which he might have learnt to talk ; and now he cannot 
talk." Mr. Perkins made a shrewd and droll remark : " If he had got 
his j£4000 a year as a mountebank, he might have learnt to talk at the 
same time that he was getting his fortune." 

Some other gentlemen came in. The conversation concerning the 
person whose character Dr. Johnson had treated so slightingly, as he 
did not know his merit, was resumed. Mrs. Thrale said, ** You think 
so of him. Sir, because he is quiet, and does not exert himself with 

force. You'll be sajring the same thing of Mr. there, who sits as 

quiet — ." This was not well bred ; and Johnson did not let it pass 
without correction. " Nay, Madam, what right have you to talk thus ? 

Both Mr. and I have reason to take it ill. You may talk so of 

Mr. ; but why do you make nie do it ? Have I said anything 

against Mr. ? You have set him, that I might shoot him ; but I 

have not shot him." 

One of the gentlemen said, he had seen three folio volumes of Dr. 
Johnson's sayings collected by me. ** I must put you right. Sir," said 
J ; " for I am very exact in authenticity. You could not see folio volumes, 
for I have none : you might have seen some in quarto and octavo. This 
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is an inattention which one should guard against." Johnson : " Sir, 
it is a want of concern about veracity. He does not know that he saw 
any volumes. If he had seen them he could have remembered their 
size. 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargic to-day. 1 saw him again on 
Monday evening, at which time he was not thought to be in immediate 
danger ; but early on the morning of Wednesday the 4th he expired. 
Johnson was in the house, and thus mentions the event : — ** I felt almost 
the last :fl utter of his pulse, and looked for the last time upon the 
face that for fifteen years had never been turned upon me but with 
respect and benignity."^ Upon that day there was a oaU of the 
Literary Club ; but Johnson apologised for his absence by the following 
note : — 

" Wednesday. 
**Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua Eeynolds and the other gentlemen will 
excuse his incompliance with the call, when they are told that Mr. Thrale died 
til is morning." 

Mr. Thrale's death was a very essential loss to Johnson, who, al- 
though he did not foresee all that afterwards happened, was sufficiently 
convinced that the comforts which Mr. Thrale's family afforded him, 
would now in a great measure cease. He, however, continued to show 
a kind attention to his widow and children as long as it was acceptable : 
and he took upon him, with a very earnest concern, the office of one of 
his executors, the importance of which seemed greater than usual to 
him, from his circumstances having been always such, that he had 
scarcely any share in the real business of life. His friends of the Club 
were in hopes that Mr. Thrale might have made a liberal provision 
for hun for his life, which, as Mr. Thrale left no son and a very 
large fortune, it would have been highly to his honour to have done ; 
and, considering Dr. Johnson's age, could not have been of long dura- 
tion ; but he bequeathed him only two hundred pounds, which was the 
legacy given to each of his executors. I could not but be somewhat 
diverted by hearing Johnson talk in a pompous manner of his new 
office, and particularly of the concerns of the brewery, which it was at 
last resolved should be sold. Lord Lucan tells a very good story, which, 
if not precisely exact, is certainly characteristical : that when the sale 
of Thrale's brewery was going forward, Johnson appeared bustling 
about, with an inkhom and pen in his button-hole^ like an exciseman ; 
and on being asked what he really considered to be the value of the 
property which was to be disposed of, answered, ** We are not here to 

1 " Prayers and Meditations/' p. 191. — Boswell. 

Johnson's expressions on this occasion remind us of Isaac Walton's eulogy on 
Whitgift, in his " life of Hooker." " He lived to be present at the expiration of her 
[Q. Elizabeth's] last breath, and to behold the closing of those eyes that bad long looked 
upon him with reverence and dffection." — Kearney. 
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Bell a parcel of boilers and vats, but tlia polentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice." 

Ou Friday, April G, he carried me to dine at a club, nblch, at hii 
desire, had boeu latdy formed at the Queen's Arms, in St, Paul's Choroh- 
yord. Ue told Mr. Uoole, tliat he wished to have a City Club, and 
asked hira to collect one ; " but," said he, "don't let them be patriott." 
The company were to-day very sensible, well-behaved men. I have 
preserved only two particulars of his conversation. He said he wbb 
glad Lord George Gordon had escaped, rather than that a precedent 
should be established for hanging a man for conatructive trecuon ; which, 
in consistency with his true, manly, constitutional Toryism, he conni. 
dered vrould be a dangerous engine of arbitrary power. And upon its 
being mentioned that an opulent and very indolent Scotch noblemoQ, 
who totally resigned the management of his affairs to a man of knoir- 
ledge and abihties, had claimed boiuc merit by saying, " The neit best 
thing to managing a man's own afl'airs well, is being sensible of inca- 
pacity, and not attemptmg it, but having full coniidenco in one who 
con do it." Johnson : " Nay, Sir, this is paltry. There is a middle 
course. Let a man give application, and depend ujion it he will sooD 
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get above a despicable state of helplessness, and attain the power of 
acting for himself." 

On Saturday, April 7, I dined with him at Mr. Hoole's, with 
Governor Bouchier and Captain Orme, both of whom had been long in 
the East Indies ; and being men of good sense and observation, were 
very entertaining. Johnson defended the oriental i-egnlation of differoit 
casts of men, which was objected to as totally destructive of the hopes 
of rising in society by personal merit. He showed that there was a 
jprindple in it sufficiently plausible by analogy. " We see," said he, "in 
metals that there are different species ; and so likewise in animals, 
though one species may not differ very widely from another, as in the 
species of dogs, — the cur, the spaniel, and the mastiff. The Brahmins 
are the mastiffs of mankind." 

On Thursday, April 12, 1 dined with him at a Bishop's, where were 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Berenger, and some more company. He 
had dined the day before at another Bishop's. I have unfortunately 
recorded none of his conversation at the Bishop's where we dined 
together: but I have preserved his ingenious defence of his dining 
twice abroad in Passion- week ; a laxity, in which I am convinced he 
would not have indulged himself at the time when he wrote his solemn 
paper in ** The Rambler," upon that awful season. It appeared to 
me, that by being much more in company, and enjoying more luxuri- 
ous living, he had contracted a keener relish for pleasure, and was con- 
sequently less rigorous in his religious rites. This he would not ac- 
knowledge; but he reasoned with admirable sophistry, as follows: 
" Why, Sir, a Bishop's calling company together in this week, is, to 
use the vulgar phrase, not the thing. But you must consider laxity is 
a' bad thing : but preciseuess is also a bad thing ; and your general 
character may be more hurt by preciseness than by dining with a 
Bishop in Passion-week. There might be a handle for reflection. It 
might be said, 'He refuses to dine with a Bishop in Passion- week^ 
but was three Sundays absent from church.' " Boswell : ** Very 
true. Sir. But suppose a man to be uniformly of good conduct, would 
it not be better that he should refuse to dine with a Bishop in this 
week, and so not encourage a bad practice by his example?" John- 
son : " Why, Sir, you are to consider whether you might not do more 
harm by lessening the influence of a Bishop's character by your dis- 
approbation in refusing him, than by going to him." 

•*T0 MRS. LUCY FOUTEK, IN LICHFIELD. 
' * Dear I^IADAM, London, April 12, 1781 

"Life is fall of troubles. I have just lost my dear friend Thrale. I hope 
he is happy; but I have had a great loss. I am otherwise pretty well I 
require some care of myself, but that care is not ineffectual ; and when I am 
out of order, I think it often my own fiiult. 
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" The spring is now making quick advances. As it is the season in which 
the whole world is enlivcntKl and invigorated, I hope that both you and I sfaiU 
partake of its benefits. My desire is to see Lichfield ; but being left executor 
to my friend, I know not whether I can he spared; bat I will try, for it is 
now long since we saw one another, and how little we can promise ourselyes 
many more inter\'iews, we are taught by liourly examples of mortality. Let 
ns try to live so as that mortality may not be an evil. Write to me soon, my 
dearest ; your letters will give me great pleasure. 

" I am sorry that Mr. Porter has not had his box ; but by sending it to 
Mr. Mathias, who very rea<lily undertook its conveyance, I did the best I could, 
and perhaps before now he has it 

"Be so kind as to make my compliments to my friends; I have a great 
value for their kindness, and hope to enjoy it before summer is past Do write 
to me. I am, dearest love, your most humble servant* 

"Sam. Johnson." 

On Friday, April 13, being Good Friday, I went to St. Claxifint's 
•church with him as usual. There I saw again his old fellow-collegian^ 
Edwards, to whom I said, ** I think, Sir, Dr. Johnson and you meet 
only at church." **Sir," said he, "it is the best place we can meet 
in, except Heaven, and I hope we shall meet there too." Dr. Johnson 
told me, that there was very little commimication between Edwards 
and him, after their unexpected renewal of acquaintance. " But/' said 
he smihug, ** he met me once, and said, * I am told you have written 
a very pretty book called The Rambler,* I was unwilling that he should 
leave the world in total darkness, and sent hun a set.'* 

Mr. Berenger visited him to-day, and was very pleasing. We 
talked of an evening society for conversation at a house in town, of 
which we were all members, but of which Johnson said, " It will never 
do, Sir. There is nothing served about there, neither tea, nor coffee^ 
nor lemonade, nor anything whatever ; and depend upon it. Sir, a man 
does not love to go to a place from whence he comes out exactly as he 
went in." I endeavoured, for argument's sake, to maintain tliat men of 
learning and talents might have very good intellectual society, without 
the aid of any httle gratifications of the senses. Berenger joined with 
Johnson, and said, that without these any meeting would be dull and 
insipid. He would therefore have all the slight refreshments ; nay, it 
woidd not be amiss to have some cold meat, and a hottle of wine upon 
a sidehoard. " Sir," said Johnson to me with an air of triumph, " Mr. 
Berenger knows the world. Everybody loves to have good things 
furnished to them without any trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale once, that 
as she did not choose to have card-tables, she should have a profusion 
of the best sweetmeats, and she would be sure to have company enough 
come to her." I agreed with my illustrious friend upon this subject ; 
for it has pleased God to make man a composite animal, and where 
there is nothing to refresh the body, the mind wUl languish. 
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On Sunday, April 15, being Easter-day, after solemn worship in^ 
St. Paul's church, I found him alone ; Dr. Scott, of the Commons, 
came in. He talked of its having been said, that Addison wrote some 
of his best papers in " The Spectator," when warm with wine. Dr. 
Johnson did not seem willing to admit this. Dr. Scott, as a confir- 
mation of it, related that Blackstone, a sober man, composed his 
Commentaries with a bottle of port before him ; and found his mind 
invigorated and supported, in the fatigue of his great work, by a 
temperate use of it. 

I told him, that in a company where I had lately been, a desire 
was expressed to know his authority for the shocking story of Addi- 
son's sending an execution into Steele's house.^ ** Sir,*' said he, "it 
is generally known ; it is known to all who are acquainted with the 
literary history of that period : it is as well known as that he wrote- 
* Cato.' " Mr. Thomas Sheridan once defended Addison to me by 
alleging that he did it in order to cover Steele's goods from other cre- 
ditors, who were going to seize them. 

We talked of the difference between the mode of education at Oxford,. . 
and that in those colleges where instruction is chiefly conveyed by 
lectures. Johnson : ** Lectures were once usefid ; but now, when all 
can read, and books are so numerous, lectures are unnecessary. If 
your attention fails, and you miss a part of the lecture, it is lost ; 
you cannot go back as you do upon a book." Dr. Scott agreed with 
him. "But yet," said I, "Dr. Scott, you yourself gave lectures at 
Oxford." He smiled. "You laughed," then said I, "at those who 
came to you." 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards we went to dinner. Our 
company consisted of Mrs. WiUiams, Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, 
Mr. Allen the printer, [Mr. Macbean,] and Mrs. Hall, sister of the 
Reverend Mr. John Wesley, and resembling him, as 1 thought, both, 
in figure and manner. Johnson produced now, for the first tune, some^ 
handsome silver salvers, which he told me he had bought fourteen years 
ago ; so it was a great day. I was not a httle amused by ob&erviug 
Allen perpetually struggling to talk in the manner of Johnson, like the 
little frog in the. fable blowing himself up to resemble the stately ox, 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robin Hood Society, which met every 
Sunday evening at Coachmakers'-hall, for free debate ; and that the^ 
subject for this night was, the text which relates, with other miracles 
which happened at our Saviour's death, " And the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of the 
graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many." Mrs. Hall said it was a very curious subject, and she 
should hke to hear it discussed. Johnson (somewhat warmly) : " One- 
would not go to such a place to hear it, — one would not be seen in such 

1 See this explained in p. 43 of this volume. — ^Boswbll. 
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a place — ^to give countenance to such a meeting." I, howerer, resolved 
that I would go. *' But, Sir/' said she to Johnsun, "I should like to 
hoar you discuss it." Ue seemed reluctant to engage in it. She talked 
of tlie resurrection of the human race in general, and maintained that 
ire shall be raised with the same bodies. Johnson : *' Nay, Madam, 
we see that it is not to be the same body ; for the Scripture uses the 
illustration of grain sown, and we know that the grain which prrows is 
not the same with what is sown. You cannot 6ui)pose that we shall rise 
with a diseased body ; it is enough if there bo ssucli a sameness as to 
distinguish identity of person." She seemed desirous of kDowin||p more, 
but he left the question in obscurity. 

Of apparitions,^ he observed, ** A total disbelief of them is advene 
to the opinion of the existence of tlie soul between death and the lasl 
day ; the question simply is, whether departed spirits ever have the 
X)ower of making themselves perceptible to us. A man who thinks 
he has seen an apparition, can only be convinced himself ; his authority 
will not convince anotlier ; and his conviction, if rational, must be 
founded on being told something which cannot bo known but bj super- 
natural means." 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of whicli I had never heard 
before, — being called, that is, hearing one's name pronoimced by the 
voice of a known ]>erson at a great distance, far beyond the possibility 
of being reached by any sound uttered by human organs. An ac- 
quaintance, on whose veracity I can depend, told me, tliat walking 
home one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard himself called from a wood, 
by tlio voice of a brother who had gone to America ; and the next 
packet brought accounts of that brother's death. Mocbean asserted 
that this inexplicable calling was a thing very well known. Dr. John- 
son said, that one day at Oxford, as he was turning the key of his 
chamber, he heard his mother distinctly call— /Sam. She was then at 
Lichfield ; but nothing ensued. This phenomenon is, I think, as won- 
derful as any other mysterious fact, which many people are very slow 
to believe, or rather, indeed, reject with an obstinate contempt. 

Some time after tliis, upon his making a remark which escaped my 
attention, Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Uall were both together striving to 
answer him. He grew angry, and called out loudly, *' Nay, when you 
both speak at once it is intolerable." But checking himself, and 

1 As tills subject freqaently recurs in these volumes, the reader may be led erroneoiia]j' 
to suppose that Dr. Johnson M'as so fond of such discussions, as frequently to introdnott 
them, lint the tmth is, that tlie author himself delighted in talking concerning glioila» 
and what he has frequently denominated the mysterious; and tliereforc took eyery oppor* 
tunity of leading Johnson to converse on such subjects. — Malone. 

The author of this work was most undoubtedly fond of the mygterious, and perhaps 
upon some occasions may hare directed the conversation to those topics, when they 
would not spontaneously have suggested themselves to John:>on's mind ; but thai he also 
had a love for 8]>eculat)ons of that nature, may be gathered from his writing* throi^UNit. 

—J. BOSWELL, JCK, 
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Bofletiing, he s»id, " This one may say, though you ■ 
he brightened into gay humour, and addressed them 
of the songs in " The B^iata' Opera;" 



re ladies-" Thm 
1 the words of oob 



"Bnttwo at a time there's 



I mortal can bear." 



"What, Sir," said I, "are you going to turn Captain Hacheath?" 
There waa something as pleasantly ludicrous ia this scene as can be 
imagined. The contrast between Macheath, Polly, and Lucy — and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson ; blind, peevish Mrs. WiUiams ; and lean, tank, preach- 
ing Mrs. Hall, was exquisite. 

I stole away to Coachmakera'-holl, and heard the diificult teit of 
which we had talked, discussed with (treat decency, i 
gence, by several speakers. There 
van a, difiercnce of opinion as to the 
appearance of ghosts in modem 
times, though the ar(ruments for it, 
supported by Mr. Addison'a autho- 
rity, preponderated. The immediate 
subject of debate was embarrassed 
by the bodies of the saints Iiaving 
been said to rise, and by the question 
what became of them afterwords : 
did they return again to their graves, 
or were they translated to heaven ? 
Only one eyangelist mentions tlie 
fact (St. Matthew, iivii. 53. 53), 
and (he commentators whom I hare 
looked at do not make the passage 
clear. There is, however, no occa- 
sion for our understanding it iarCher 
than to know that it was one of the extraordinary n 
divine power, which accompanied the most important e 
happened. 

On Friday, April 20, 1 spent with him one of the happiest days that 
I remember to have enjoyed hi the whole course of my life. Mrs. 
Garrick, whose grief for thelosaof her husband woe, I believe, as sincere 
as wounded afiection and admiration could produce, had this day, for 
the first time since his death, a select party of his ^ends to dine wiUi 
her.^ The company was. Miss Hannah More, who lived with her, and 

IHn. GarriekwMbi^ it Vienna, in ITiS. Her mudea name «u Fi^.wlach 
«h< dunged lo VideUe, mt tha coninund of the Empreu Muia-Tbereu, wboee jnlnuM^ 
■he had nuracuid by her conBummsie ikjU bs an open dancer. She uiiTed iu England 
im 1744, and wa> murieil lo Dand Ourick in 1718, when Ihe Eul of Burlington g«ia 
the brida a Duniage jwnion of ^0.000. She remained a widow- aod luirlTed ha hulwid 
tot Con; yean. She died io 1B23, aged B7. — En. 
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whom she called her chaplain ; Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Bumey, Dr. Johnson, and myself. We found 
om^lves very elegantly entertained at her house in the Adelphi, where 1 
have passed many a pleasing hour with him "who gladdened life.*' 
She looked well, talked of her husband with complacency, and while she 
cast her eyes on his portrait, which hung over the chimney-piece, said, 
that "death was now the most agreeable object to her.*' The Teiy 
semblance of David Garrick was cheering. Mr. Beauclerk, with happj 
propriety, inscribed under that fine portrait of him, which hy l/ady 
Diana's kindness is now the property' of my friend Mr. LaDgton, the 
following passage from his beloved Shakspeare : — 

** A merrier man. 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk withal. 
Bis eye hegets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch. 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
AN'hich his fair tongue (Conceit's expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged years play truant at his tales. 
And younger hearings are quite ravished : 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse." 

We were all in fine spirits ; and I whispered to Mrs. Boscawen, ** I 
believe this is as much as can be made of life." In addition to a 
splendid entertainment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, which hod a 
peculiar appropriate value. Sir Joshua, and Dr. Burney, and I, drank 
cordially of it to Dr. Johnson's health ; and though he would not join 
us, he as cordially answered, " Gentlemen, I wish you all as well as you 
do me.'* 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my mind in fond remem- 
brance ; but I do not find much conversation recorded. What I have 
preserved shall be faithfully given. 

One of the company mentioned Mr. Thomas Hollis, the strenuous 
Whig, who used to send over Europe presents of dcmocratical hooks, 
with their boards stamped with daggers and caps of liberty. Mrs. 
Carter said, **he was a bad man: he used to talk uncharitably/* 
Johnson : " Poh ! poh ! Madam ; who is the worse for being talked of 
uncharitably ? Besides, he was a dull poor creature as ever lived : and 
I believe he would not have done harm to a man whom he knew to be 
of very opposite principles to his own. I remember once at the Societ]r- 
of Arts, when an advertisement was to be drawn up, he pointed me ouf 
as the man who could do it best. This, you will observe, was kindnit>gg 
to me. I, however, sli])ped away, and escaped it." 
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Mrs. Carter haTiDg said of tbe same person, 
atheist." Johnson: " I don't know that. He 
come one, if tie had had time to ripen 
<SDuling) . He might have escaberated 
into an atheist." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds praised 
" Mudge's' Sermons." Johnsos ; 
" Mudge's Sermons are good but 
not practical. He grasps more sense 
than he can hold ; he takes more 
corn than be can make into meal : 
he openj a wide prospect, but it 
is so distant, it is indistinct. I love 
' Blair's Sermons.' Though the dt^ 
ia a Scotchman, and a Presbyte- 
rian, and everything he should not 
be, I was the first to praise them. 
Sueh nas my candour" (smiling). 
Mrs. Boscawbn : " Such his great 
merit, to get the better of all your prejudic 




JOHHSON : 



' Why, 



Madam, let us compound the matter ; let us ascribe it to my candour 

In the even'mg we bad a large company in the drawing-room ; Bereral 
ladies, the Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Percy, Mr. Chamherlajne of the Trea- 
sury, &e. &,e. Somebody said, the life of a mere literary man could not 
be very entertaiiiiDg. Johnso.s : " But it certainly may. Thie is a 
remark which has been mode, and repeated, without justice ; why should 
the life of a hterary man be less entertaining than the life of any 
other man ? Are there not as interesting varieties in such a life I Aa 
« literary life it may be very entertaining." Bobwell: "But it 
must be better sm^y, when it is diversified with a little active TOriety — 
«uch as his hafiog gone to Jamaica ; or — his having gone to the Heb- 
rides." Johnson woa not displeased at this. 

Talking of a very respectable author, he told us a curious circnm- 
stocce in his life, which was, that he had married a printer's devil. 
Eeynolds : " A prmter's devil. Sir ! Why, I thought a prmtci'a 
devil was a creature with a black face and in rags." Johnson: 
"Yes, Sir. But I suppose he had her face washed, and put clean 
clothes on her. (Then lookmg very serious and very earnest). And 
she did not disgrace him; — the woman had a bottom of good sense." 
The word lottom, thus introduced, was so ludicrous, when contrasted 
with bis gravity, that most of us could not forbpnr tittering and laugh- 
ing ; though I recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe kept his coun- 
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tenancc irith perfivst stoailiDe^a, while Miss Hannah Mora alilj hid her 
face bcliiiid a ladr'E bnck who sat on tlie same setUe with her. Bit 
jiridc could not bear that any exprosucB 
of his should excite ridicnle, whm he 
ilid not intend it ; he therefbm reacdnd 
to osannic and exercise despotic power, 
(jlniiced stcnily around, and cnUed out, 
iu a Btron^ tone, " Whera's the me 
nietit?" Then collecting bima^, . 
looking awiul, to make ua feel how hi 
could imiiose testraint, and aa it i 
Eeurching his mind for a still more lodi- 
croua woi-d, he s]owt7 pronoonced, "I 
say the uotnan woa /undameittalljf m 
ble i" DS if he hod said, hear this now, 
and loupsh if jou dan. We all aat ooi» 
posed OS at a foneral. 

He and I iralked awaj together ; m 
stopped Q little while by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on Urn 
Tharaea. and 1 said to him, with sone emotion, that I was noir 





thinkiDg of two fiiends we had loat, who once lived in the buildings b^ 
hind us, Beauclerk and Garrick, " Ay, Sir," said ho tenderly, " uoA 

two euch friends aa cauoot bo supplied." 
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For some time after this day I did not see him very often, and of 
the conversation "which I did enjoy, I am sorry to find I have preserved 
but little. 1 was at this time engaged in a variety of other matters, 
which required exertion and assiduity, and necessarily occupied almost 
all my time. 

One day having spoken very freely of those who were then in power, 
he said to me, " Between ourselves, Sir, I do not like to give opposition 
the satisfaction of knowing how much I disapprove of the ministiy." 
And when I mentioned that Mr. Burke ImmI boasted how quiet the nation 
was in George the Second's rdgn, whett Wtti^ were ia power, compared 
with the present rdgn, when TcHies goveriM^— *' Wky, Sir^" said he, 
'* you are to consider that Tories, having mem i&mx&ic% for government, 
vnll not oppose with i^ same vielenee as Wkiga^ idio being uvraelrained 
by that principle, will Cffoee hj any wenBO.** 

This month he lost BOt only Mr. Thvftli^ but another friend, Mr. 
William Strahan, jvaior, prkal^, the eldbit son of his old and constant 
friend, |»:inter to hia Majesty. 

<'T0 UBS. STBAHAN. 
«* DbaB UxDAM^ Ajml 23, 1781. 

"The grief which I feel or the loss of a very Idnd ftiend is sufficient to 
make me know how much you suffer l)y the death of an amiable son : a man, of 
whom I think it may be truly said, that no one knew him who does not lament 
him. I look upon myself as having a friend, another friend, taken from me. 

" Comfort, dear Madam, I would give you, if I could ; but I know how 
little the forms of consolation can avail. Let me, however, counsel you not to 
waste your health in unprofitable sorrow, but go to Bath, and endeavour to pro- 
long your own life ; but when we have all done all that we can, one friend must 
in time lose the other. I am, dear Madam, 

"Tour most humble aervaat, 

** Sam. Johnson." 




I , 




CHAPTER rV.— 178i. 



1 10 SlH W. CRAKBau-— 

PuEua— Db. BuNtRB— "Or 
■L*KD— Visit to WxLwrB— 

— LcTOH Hoi, Skit o* Lobd 



j ScoTLiNU — Mb. Roi 



ON Tnesdaj, Maj 8, 1 hod tbe pleasure of again dining with Johnaon 
and Mr. Wilkea, at Mr. Dilly 's. No ncgodation was now required 
to bring them together ; for Johnson waa so well eatisfied with the foruur 
interview, that he itbb very gkd to meet Wilkes again, who was this day 
eeeted between Dr. Beattte ood Dr. Johnson (bcttrceti Truth and 
Rtaton, as General Faoli said, when I told him of it). 'Wilkeb : " I 
have been thinking. Dr. Johnson, that there sliould be a bill brought 
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into Parliament that the controverted elections for Scotland should be 
tried in that country at their own Abbey of Holyrood-house, and not 
here, for the consequence of trying them here is, that we have an in- 
undation of Scotchmen, who come up and never go back again. Now 
here is Boswell, who is come upon the election for his own county, 
which will not last a fortnight." Johnson: **Nay, Sir, I see no 
reason why they should be tried at all ; for, you know, one Scotchman 
is as good as another." Wilkes : ** Pray, Boswell, how much may be 
got in a year by an Advocate at the Scotch bar?" Boswell: "I 
believe, two thousand pounds." Wilkes : " How can it be possible to 
spend that money in Scotland?" Johnson : "Why, Sir, the money 
may be spent in England ; but there is a harder question. If one man 
in Scotland gets possession of two thousand pounds, what remains for all 
the rest of the nation?" Wilkes : " You know, in the last war, the 
immense booty which Thurot carried off by the complete plunder of 
seven Scotch isles ; he re-embarked with three and sixpence,*^ Here again 
Johnson and Wilkes joined in extravagant sportive raillery upon the sup« 
posed poverty of Scotland, which Dr. Beattie and I did not think it 
worth our while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. Wilkes censured it 
as pedantry. Johnson : ** No, Sir, it is a good thing ; there is a com* 
munity of mind in it. Classical quotation is the parole of literary men 
all over the world." Wilkes : ** Upon the continent they all quote the 
Vulgate Bible. Shakspeare is chiefly quoted here ; and we quote also 
Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and sometimes Cowley." 

We talked of letter-writing. Johnson : " It is now become so much 
the fashion to pubHsh letters, that, in order to avoid it, I put as little into 
mine as 1 call." Boswell : ** Do what you will, Sir, you cannot avoid 
it. Should yon even write as ill as you can, your letters would be pub- 
lished as curiosities : 

' Behold a miracle ! instead of wit, 
See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.* " 

He gave us an entertaining account of Bet Flinty a woman of the 
town, who, with some eccentric talents and much eflfrontery, forced 
herself upon his acquaintance. " Bet," said he, " wrote her own life ir 
verse,^ which she brought to me, wishing that I would tonish her with a 
preface to it (laughing). I used to say of her, that she was generalljr 
slut and drunkard ;— occasionally, whore and thief. She had, however, 

1 Jolmson, whose memory was wonderfully retentive, remembered the first four lines 
of this curious production, which have been communicated to me by a young lady of his 
acquaintance : — 

'* When first I drew my vital breath, 
A httle minikin I came upon earth; 
And then I came from a dark abode. 
Into this gay and gaudy world." — ^Bo swell. 
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genteel lodgings, a spinnet on which she played, and a boy that walked 
before her chair. Poor Bet was taken up on a charge of stealiiig a 

counterpane, and tried at the Old Bailey. Chief Justice ., i^ 

loved a wench, summed up favourably, and she was acquitted.^ After 
which, Bet said, with a gay and satisfied air, ' Now that tiie counterpaiie 
is my otm, I shall make a petticoat of it.' " 

Talking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as accompanied with all 
the charms of poetical expression. Johnson : " No, Sir ; oratory is the 
power of beating down your adversary's arguments, and putting^ bettor in 
their place." Wilkes : ** But this does not move the passions.'* Jomr- 
SON : " He must be a weak man, who is to be so moved. " Wilkxb 
(naming a celebrated orator) : *' Amidst all the brilliancy of ,'g 

imagination, and the exuberance of his wit, there is a strange want of 
taste. It was observed of Apelles's Venus,' that her flesh seemed as if 
she had been nourished by roses : his oratory would sometimes make one 
suspect that he eats potatoes and drinks whiskey." 

Mr. Wilkes observed, how tenacious we are of forms in this coantry ; 
and gave, as an instance, the vote of the House of Commons far le- 
mitting money to pay the army in America in Portugal pieoeB^ when, in 
reality, the remittance is made not in Portugal money, but in our specie. 
Johnson : '' Is there not a law. Sir, against exporting the cnirent ooin 
of the realm ?" Wilkes : " Yes, Sir, but might not die House of Con- 
mons, in case of real evident necessity, order our own current coin to be 
sent into our own colonies ?" — Here Johnson, with that quickness of le* 
collection which distinguished him so eminently, gave the Middleteat 
Patriot an admirable retort upon his own ground. ** Sure, Sir, you don't 
think a resolution of the House of Oommons equal to the law of the 
land." Wilkes (at once perceiving the application): "God forind« 
Sir." — To hear what had been treated with such violence in " The False 
Alarm," now turned into pleasant repartee, was extremely agreeabhu 
Johnson went on : — " Locke observes well, that a prohibition to export 
the current coin is impolitic ; for when the balance of trade happens to 
be against a state, the current coin must be exported." 

Mr. Beauclerk's great library was this season sold in London by 

1 The account which Johnson had received on this occasion was not qxiite accimfe. 
Bet was tried at the Old Bailey in September, 1758, not bj the Chief Jiutieu han 
alluded to (who, hoii-evcr, tried another cause on the same day), but before Sir 'WSUan 
Moreton, Recorder ; and she was acquitted, not in consequence of any farrurubia 
summing up of the judge, but because the prosecutrix, Mary Walthow, could not prove 
that the goods charged to have been stolen (a counterpane, a silver spoon, two napkins, dto.) 
were her property. Bet docs not appear to have lived at that time in a very genteel style ; 
for she paid for her ready-furnished room in Meard's-court, Dean-street, Soho, from wm^b 
these articles were alleged to be stolen, only Jive shillings a week. Mr. James BoeweD 
took the trouble to examine the Sessions Paper, to ascertain these particulars. — Malomb. 

2 Mr. Wilkes mistook the objection of Euphranor to the Theseus of Parrhaaiui 
for a description of the Venus of Apelles. Vide Plutarch, ** Bellonc an pace olarioras 
Athcnienses." — Keabnet. 
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traction. Mr. Wilkes said, he wondered to find in it such a numerons 
<!ollection of sermons : seeming to think it strange that a gentleman of 
Mr. Beanclerk's character in the gay world should have chosea to have 
many compositions of that kind. Johnson : " Why, Sir, you are to 
•consider, that sermcms make a considerable branch of Enghsh titerature ; 
so that a Hbrary must be very imperfect if it has not a numerous 
collection of sermons:^ and in all collections, Sir, the desire of aug- 

1 Mr. Wilkes probably did not know that there is in an English sermon the most 
4X>mprehensive and lively account of that entertaining faculty, for which he himself was 
so much admired. It is in Dr. Barrow's first volume, and fourteenth sermon, " Against 
Foolish Talking and Jesting." My old acquaintance, the late Corbjm Morris, in his 
ingenious "Essay on "Wit, Humour, and Ridicule," calls it "a profuue description of 
wit ;" but I do not see how it could be curtailed, without leaving out some good circum- 
stance of discrimination. As it is not generally known, and may perhaps dispose some 
to read sermons, from which they may receive real advantage, while looking only for enter- 
tainment, I shall here subjoin it. 

"But first," says the learned preacher, "it may be demanded, what the thing we 
fipeak of is? Or what this facetiousness (or witt as he calls it before) doth import? To 
which questions I might reply, as Democritus did to him that asked the definition of a 
man, * Tis that which we all see and know.' Any one belter apprehends what it is by 
acquaintance, than I can inform him by description. It is, indeed, a thing so versatile 
and multiform, appearing in so many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so 
variously apprehended by several eyes and judgments, that it seemed no less hard to 
settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to define 
the figure of the fleeting aii: Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in 
seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale; sometimes it 
playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the 
affinity of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of humorous expression; 
sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude; sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, 
in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting 
or cleverly retorting an objection ; sometimes it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, 
in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of 
contradictions, or in acute nonsense ; sometimes a scenical representation of persons or 
things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth for it; sometin^s an 
affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness, giveth it being; sometimes it 
riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange; sometimes from a crafty wresting 
•obvious matter to the purpose. Often it consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth 
up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable; being an- 
swerable to the numberless rovings of fancy, and windings of language. It is, in short, a 
manner of speaking out of the simple and plain way (such as reason teacheth and proveth 
things by), which by a pretty surprismg uncouthness in conceit or expression, doth affect 
and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some wonder, and breeding some delight thereto. It 
raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a special feUcity of 
invention, a vivacity of spirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar; it seeming to argue 
a rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remote conceits applicable; a not^le 
skill, that he can dexterously accommodate them to the purpose before him; together with 
a lively briskness of humour, not apt to damp those sportful flashes of imagination. 
(Whence, in Aristode, such persons are termed IviS^toi, dexterous men, and ctfonrpo^oc, 
men of facile or versatile manners, who can easily turn themselves to all things, or turn 
all things to themselves.) It also procureth delight, by Ratifying curiosity with its 
rareness, as semblance of difficulty (as monsters, not for their beauty, but their rarity; 
as juggling tricks, not for their use, but their abstruseness, are beheld with pleasnre); 
by diverting the mind from its road of serious thoughts ; by instilling gaiety and airiness 
of spirit; by provoking to such dispositions of spirit in way of emulation or com- 
plaisance ; and by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with an onosaal 
and thence grateful tang." — Bos well. 
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xnentiug them grows stronger in proportion to the adrance in acquisiticm; 
as motion is accelerated by the continuance of the impetus. Besides^ 
Sic," looking at Mr. Wilkes with a placid but significant smile, *'a 
man may collect sermons with intention of making himself better by 
them. I hope Mr. Beauclerk intended, that some time or other that 
should be the case with him.'' 

Mr. Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr. Johnson to hear, " Dr« 
Johnson should make me a present of his ' Lives of the Poets/ as I am 
a poor patriot who cannot afford to buy them." Johnson seemed to take 
no notice of this hint; but in a little while he called to Mr. Dilly, ** Pray, 
Sir, be so good as to send a set of my Lives to Mr. Wilkes, with my 
compliments." This was accordingly done ; and Mr. Wilkes paid Dr* 
Johnson a visit, was courteously received, and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly himself was 
called down stairs upon business ; I left the room for some time ; when I 
returned, I was struck with observing Dr. Samuel Johnson and John 
Wilkes, Esq., literally Ute-h-tHe; for they were reclined upon their 
chairs, with their heads leaning almost close to each other, and talking 
earnestly, in a kind of confidential whisper, of the personal quarrel 
between George the Second and the King of Prussia. Such a scene of 
perfectly easy sociality between two such opponents in the war of 
political controversy, as that which I now beheld, would have been an 
excellent subject for a picture. It presented to my mind the happy days 
which are foretold in Scriptiu^, when the lion shall lie down with the 
kid.i 

After this day there was another pretty long interval, during which 
Dr. Johnson and I did not meet. When I mentioned it to him with 
regret, he was pleased to say, ** Then, Sir, let us live double." 

About this time it was much the fashion for several ladies to have 
evening assemblies, where the fair sex might participate in conversation 
with literary and ingenious men, animated by a desire to please. These 
societies were denominated Blue-stocking Clubs, the origin of which title 
being little known, it may be worth while to relate it. One of the most 
eminent members of those societies, when they first commenced, was Mr. 
Stillingfleet,' whose dress was remarkably grave, and in particular it 
was observed that he wore blue stockings. Such was the excellence of 
his conversation, that his absence was felt as so great a loss, that it 

1 When I mentioDcd this to the Bishop of Eillaloe, " With the goat" said his lordship*. 
Such, however, was the engaging politeness and pleasantry of Mr. Wilkes, and, such the 
social good humour of the bishop, that when they dined together at Mr. Dilly's, where I 
also was, they were mutually agreeable. — Bjswell. 

s Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, author of tracts relating to natural history, &c. — ^BoswelIm 
Benjamin Stillingfleet was tiie grandson of the learned Bishop Stillingflect, and besides 
his works on natural history, he was known as the author of " A Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples and the Powers of Harmony." He held the situation of barrack-master a iKexisinj^ 
ton, and died in 177] , at the age of 69. — £o. 
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usedtobeBaid, " Wa can do oothin^ without the MtUffooftin^i;" andthua 
bj degrees the Utle was establtsbed. Miss HanDah More has admirnhly 
described a Blue-ttoeking Olub, in har "Bat Bleu," & poem in trhlch 
mtmy of the persons who were most conspicuous there are mentioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come aometinies into these circles, 
and did DOt think himself too grave even for the hve1y Miss Monckton 




(now Connteaa of Cork), who used to have the finest bit of blut at the 
house of her mother, Lady Galway. Her vivacity enchanted the wge, 
and they used to talk together with all imaginable ease.' A singular 
instance happened one evening, when she insisted that some of Sterne's 



pwardi of nine^ yeorj 



and died at ter roridenEe io 
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writings were very pathetic Johnson bluntly denied it. " 1 am surBy" 
said she, "they have affected me," — ** Why," said Johnson smiling, and 
rolling himself about, ** that is, because, dearest, you're a dunce." When 
she some time afterwards mentioned this to him, he said, with equal tmlh 
and politeness, *' Madam, if I had thought so, I certainly should not 
have said it." 

Another evening Johnson's kind indulgence towards me had a 
pretty difficult trial. I had dined at the Duke of Montrose's with a 
very agreeable party, and his Grace, according to his usual custom, had 
circulated the bottle very freely. Lord Graham and I went together to 
Miss Monckton's, where I certainly was in extraordinary spirits, and 
above all fear or awe. In the midst of a great number of persons of 
the first rank, amongst whom I recollect, with confusion, a noble lady of 
the most stately decorum, I placed myself next to Johnson, and think- 
ing myself now fully his match, talked to him in a loud and boisterous 
manner, desirous to let the company know how I could contend with 
Ajax, I particularly remember pressing him upon the value of the 
pleasures of the imagination, and as an illustration of my argument^ 
asking him, "What, Sir, supposing I were to fancy that the — 
(naming the most charming Duchess in his Majesty's dominions) were 
in love with me, should I not be very happy ? " My friend with much 
address evaded my interrogatories, and kept me as quiet as possible ; 
but it may easily be conceived how he must have felt^ However, when 

1 Next day I eiideaf oured to give what bad happened the most ingeniom turn I ccKiId^ 
by the following vcnes: — 

TO THE HONOUSABLB MISS HONCKTON. 

Not that with th' excellent Montrose 

I had the happiness to dine ; 
Not that I late from table rose. 

From Graham's ^it, from generous wine. 

It was not these alone which led 

On sacred manners to encroach ; 
And made me feel what most I dread, 

Johnson's just frown, and self-reproach. 

But when 1 enter'd, not abash'd. 

From your bright eyes were shot such rays. 

At once intoxication flash'd, 

And all my frame was in a blaze ! 

But not a brilliant blaze, I own. 

Of the dull smoke I'm yet asham'd ; 
I was a dreary ruin grown, 

And not enlightcn'd though inflam'd. 

Victim at once to wine and love, 

I hope, Maria, you'll foi^ve; 
While I invoke the powers above, 

That henceforth I may wiser live. 

The lady was generously forgiving, returned me an obliging answer, and I thiM ob* 
4ained an Jet of Obliviorif and took care never to offend again. — Boswbll. 
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a few days afterwards I waited upon him and made an apology, he 
behaved with the most friwidly gentleness. 

While I remained in London this year, Johnson and I dined together 
at several places. I recollect a placid day at Dr. Butter's, who had now 
removed from Derby to Lower Grosvenor-street, London ; but of his con- 
versation on that and other occasions, during this period, I neglected to 
keep any regular record, and ^all therefore insert here some miscellaneous 
articles which I &id in my Johnsonian notes. 

His disorderly habits, when ** making provision for the day that 
was passing over him," appear from the following anecdote, communi- 
cated to me by Mr. John Nichols : — " In the year 1763, a young book- 
seller, who was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston, waited on him with a sub- 
scription to his * Shakspeare ;' and observing that the Doctor made no 
entry in any book of the subscriber's name, ventured diffidently to ask 
whether he would please to have the gentleman's address, that it might 
be properly inserted in the printed list of subscribers. — * / shaU print no 
List of Subscribers,* said Johnson, with great abruptness: but almost 
immediately recollecting himself, added, very complacently, * Sir, I have 
two very cogent reasons for not printing any list of subscribers: — 
one, that I have lost all the names, — the other, that I have spent all the 
money.' " 

Johnson could not brook appearing to be worsted in argument, 
even when he had taken the wrong side, to show the force and dex- 
terity of his talents. When, therefore, he perceived that his op- 
ponent gained ground, he had recourse to some sudden mode of 
robust sophistry. Once, when I was pressing upon him with visible 
advantage, he stopped me thus : — ** My dear Boswell, let's have no 
more of this ; you'll make nothing of it. I'd rather have you whistle 
a Scotch tune." 

Care, however, must be taken to distinguish between Johnson 
when he " talked for victory," and Johnson when he had no desire 
but to inform and illustrate. — " One of Johnson's principal talents," 
says an eminent friend of his,^ ** was shown in maintaining the 
wrong side of an argument, and in a splendid perversion of the truth. 
If you could contrive to have his fair opinion on a subject, and without 
any bias from personal prejudice, or from a wish to be victorious 
in argument, it was wisdom itself, not only convincing, but over- 
powering." 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to consider conver- 
sation as a trial of intellectual vigour and skill ; and to this, I think, 
we may venture to ascribe that unexampled richness and brilliancy 
which appeared in his own. As a proof at once of his eagerness for 
colloquial distinction, and his high notion of this eminent friend, he 

1 The late Eight Hon. William Gerrard Hamilton.— Malone. 
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once addressed hira thus : — " , we now have been several hours 

together ; and you have said but one thing for which 1 envied 
you." 

He disliked much all speculative desponding considerations, which 
tended to discourage men from diligence and exertion. He was in 
this like Dr. Shaw,^ the great traveller, who, Mr. Daines Barrington 
told me, used to say, ** I hate a cui bono man." Upon bein^ asked 
by a friend what he should think of a man who was apt to say nan eH 
tanti; — ** That he's a stupid fellow, Sir," answered Johnson. •* What 
would these tanti men be doing the while?" When I, in a low-spirited 
fit, was talking to him with indifference of the pursuits which generally 
engage us in a course of action, and inquiring a reason for taking so 
much trouble ; ** Sir," said he, in an animated tone, 'Mt is driving on 
the system of life." 

He told me that he was glad that I had, by General Oglethorpe's 
means, become acquainted with Dr. Shebbeare. Indeed that gentle- 
man, whatever objections were made to him, had knowledge and abili- 
ties much above the class of ordinary writers, and deserves to be remem- 
bered as a respectable name in literature, were it only for his admirable 
** Letters on the English Nation," under the name of "Battista An- 
geloui, a Jesuit." 

Johnson and Shebbeare^ were frequently named together, as having 
in former reigns had no predilection for the family of Hanover. The 
author of the celebrated " Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers," 
introduces them in one line, in a list of those ** who tasted the sweets 
of his present Majesty's reign." Such was Johnson's candid relish of 
the merit of that satire, that he allowed Dr. Goldsmith, as he told me, 
to read it to him from beginning to end, and did not refuse his praise 
to its execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous liberties with him, 
and escaped unpunished. Beauclerk told me that when Goldsmith 
talked of a project for having a third theatre in London solely for the 
exhibition of new plays, in order to deliver authors from the supposed 
tyranny of managers, Johnson treated it slightingly, upon which Gold- 
smith said, " Ay, ay, this may be nothing to you, who can now shelter 
yourself behind the corner of a pension ;" and Johnson bore this with 
good-humour. 

1 Known by his *' Travels, or Observations relating to several parts of Barbarj and 
the Levant." He was bom in 1692, and died in 1761. — Ed. 

s I recollect a ludicrous paragraph in the newspapers, that the King bad pensioned 
both a ^e-bear and a She-hear. — Boswell. 

Dr. Shebbeare was a physician and political writer of some repute. For his violence 
he was once pilloried, and twice imprisoned. Afterwards, under the administration o£ 
Lord Bute, he supported the government, and obtained a pension. He published 
" Letters to the People of England," " The History of the Sumatrans," and many 
other political tracts. He was bom at Bideford, co. Devon, and died in 1788. — Ed. 
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Jolinson praised the Earl of Carlisle's poems,^ which his lordship 
had published with his name, as not disdaining to be a candidate for 
literary fame. My friend was of opinion, that when a man of rank 
appeared in that character, he deserved to have his merit handsomely 
allowed.'* In this I think he was more liberal than Mr. William White- 
head, in his ** Elegy to Lord Villiers," in which, under the pretext of 
** superior toils demanding all their care, he discovers a jealousy of the 
great paying their court to the Muses : 

" to the chosen few 

Who dare excel, thy fost'ring aid afford ; 
Their arts, their magic powers, with honours due 
Exalt ; — but be thyself what they record." 

Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Killaloe before his lord- 
ship set out for Ireland, having missed him the first time. He said, 
" It would have hung heavy on my heart if I had not seen him. No 
man ever paid more attention to another than he has done to me ;* and 
I have neglected him, not wilfully, but from being otherwise occupied. 



1 Frederick Howard, fifth Earl of Carlisle, the uncle aixd guardian of Lord Byron ; to 
"whom the noble poet dedicated his " Hours of Idleness," although he afterwards satirized 
him in his " English Bards." Some of Lord Carlisle's literary works bear the stamp ol 
poetic genius. The trs^edies of *' A Father's Vengeance," and ** The Step-mother," have 
been published with a collection of his lordship's poems. He was bom in 1748, and died 
in 1825.— Ed. 

2 Men of rank and fortune, however, should be pretty well assured of having a real 
claim to the approbation of the public as writers, before they venture to stand forth. 
Dryden, in his preface to " All for Love," thus expresses himself: — 

" Men of pleasant conversation, at least esteemed so, and endaed with a tirifiing kind 
of fancy, perhaps helped out by a smattering of Latin, are ambitious to distinguish 
themselves from the herd of gentlemen by their poetiy : 

Rarus enim ferme sensus communis in ilia 
Fortuna.' — Juv, Sat viiu 73. 

And is not this a wretched affectation, not to be contented with what fortune has done for 
them, and sit down quietly with their estates, btit they must call their wits in question, 
and needlessly expose their nakedness to public view ? Not considering that they are not 
to expect the same approbation from sober men, which they have found from their flatterers 
after the third bottle. If a little glittering in discourse has passed them on us for witty 
men, where was the necessity of undeceiving the world? Would a man, who has an ill 
title to an estate, but yet is in possession of it, would he bring it out of his own accord tc 
be tried at Westminster? Wcwho write, if we want the talents, yet have the excuse thai 
we do it for a poor subsistence ; but what can be urged in their defence who, not having 
the vocation of poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness take pains to make themselves 
ridiculous ? Horace was certainly in the right where he said, ** That no man is 
satisfied with his own condition.** A poet is not pleased, because he is not rich ; and 
the rich are discontented because the poets will not admit them of their number.— 

BOSWKLU 

8 This gave me very great pleasure ; for there had been once a pretty smart altercation 
between Dr. Barnard and him, upon a question whether a man could improve himself 
after the age of 45 ; when Johnson, in a hasty humour, expressed himself in a manner not 
^uitc civil. Dr. Barnard made it the subject of a copy of pleasant verses, in which he 
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Always, Sir, Bet a high yalue on spontaneous kindness. He whose 
« inclination prompts him to cultivate your friendship of his own accoid, 
will love you more than one whom you have heen at pains to attach to 
you." 

Johnson told me that ho was once much pleased to find that a 
carpenter, who lived near him, was very ready to show him some things 
in his husiness which he wished to see: '*It was paying," said he^ 
"respect to literature." 

I asked him, if he was not dissatisfied with having so small a shaie 
of wealth, and none of those distinctions in the state which are the 
ohjects of amhition. He had only a pension of three hundred a year. 
Why was he not in such circumstances as to keep his coach ? Why had 
he not some considerahlc office ? Johnson : '* Sir, I have never com- 
plained of the world ; nor do I think that I have reason to complain. It 
is rather to he wondered at that I have so much. My pension is more 
out of the usual course of things than any instance that I have known. 
Here, Sir, was a man avowedly no friend to Government at the time, 
who got a pension without asking for it. I never courted the great: 
they sent for me ; hut I think they now give me up. They are satisfied : 
they have seen enough of me." Upon my observing that I could not 
believe this, for they must certainly be highly pleased by his conyersa- 
tion ; conscious of his own superiority, he answered, *' No, Sir ; great 
lords and great ladies don't love to have their mouths stopped." Tins 
was very expressive of the effect which the force of his understanding and 
brilliancy of his fancy could not but produce ; and, to be sure, they 
must have found themselves strangely diminished in his company. 
When I warmly declared how happy I was at all times to hear him ; — 
" Yes, Sir," said he ; ** but if you were Lord Chancellor, it would not 
be so ; you would then consider your own dignity." 

There was much truth and knowledge of human nature in thia 
remark. But certainly one should think, that in whatever elevated 
state of life a man who knew the value of the conversation of Johnson 
might be placed, though he might prudently avoid a situation in which 
he might appear lessened by comparison, yet he would frequently 
gratify himself in private with the participation of the rich intellectual 
entertainment which Johnson could furnish. Strange, however, is it, 

•apposed himself to learn dififerent perfections from difierent men. They concluded with 
ddicate irony : — 

' Johnson shall teach me how to place 
In fairest light each borrow'd grace; 

From him I'll learn to \vTite, — 
Copy his clear familiar style, 
And, by the roughness of his file. 
Grow, like hinuelft polite! " 

I knov not whetlier Johnson erer sav the poem, but I had occasion to find that •• Df^ 
Barnard and he knew each other better, their mutual regard increased. — ^Boswell. 
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to consider how few of the great sought his society ; so that if one were 
disposed to take occasion for satire on that account, very conspicuous 
objects present themselves. His noble friend, Lord Elibank, well ob- 
served, that if a great man procured an interview with Johnson, and did 
not wish to see him more, it showed a mere idle curiosity, and a wretched 
want of relish for extraordinary powers of mind. Mrs. Thrale justly and 
wittily accoimted for such conduct by saying, that Johnson's conversation 
was by much too strong for a person accustomed to obsequiousness and 
flatteiy ; it was mtutard in a young child's mouth ! 

One day, when I told him that I was a zealous Tory, but not enough 
"according to knowledge," and should be obliged to him for " a reason," 
he was so candid, and expressed himself so well, that I begged of Kim 
to repeat what he had said, and I wrote down as follows : — 



(( 



OF TORY AND WHIG. 



'* A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will agree. Their principles are 
the same, though their modes of thinking are different. A high Tory makefr 
^tvernment uninteUigible : it is lost in the clouds. A violent Whig mokes it 
impracticable : he is for allowing so much liberty to every rnan, that there is not 
power enough to govern any man. The prejudice of the Tory is for establish- 
ment ; the prejudice of the Whig is for innovation. A Tory does not wish to 
give more real power to Government, but that Government should have more 
reverence. Then they differ as to the Church. The Tory is not for giving more 
legal power to the Clergy, but wishes they should have a considerable influence, 
founded on the opinion of mankind : the Whig is for limiting and watching them 
with a narrow jealousy." 

"TO MB. PERKINS. 

"Sir, June 2, 1781. 

** However often I have seen you, I have hitherto forgotten the note, but I 
have now sent it ; with my good wishes for the prosperity of you and your part- 
ner, ^ of whom, from our short conversation, I could not judge otherwise than 
favourably. I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

On Saturday, June 2, 1 set out for Scotland, and had promised to 
pay a visit in my way, as I sometimes did, at Southill, in Bedfordshire^ 
at the hospitable mansion of Squire Dilly, the elder brother of my 
worthy ^ends, the booksellers, in the Poultry. Dr. Johnson agreed 
to be of the party this year, with Mr. Charles Dilly and me, and to go 
and see Lord Bute's seat at Luton Hoe. He talked little to us in the 

1 Mr. Baiday, a descendant of Robert Barclay, of Uiy, the celebrated apok^gist of 
the people called Quakers, and remarkable for maintaining die principles of his ▼enerafale 
progenitor, with as much of the elegance of modem manners as is consistent with primitive 
simplicity. — ^Boswbll. 
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carriage, being chiefly occupied in reading Dr. Watson's^ second volunie 
of " Chemical Essays," which he liked very well, and his own " Prince 
of Abyssinia," on which he seemed to be intensely fixed ; having told us 
that he had not looked at it since it was first published. I happened to 
take it out of ray pocket this day, and he seized upon it with avidity, 
lie pointed out to me the following remarkable passage : " By what 
means," said the prince, "are the Europeans thus powerful ; or why, 
since they can so easily visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, oau« 
not the Asiatics and Africans invade their coasts, plant colonies* in theit 
ports, and give laws to their natural princes ? The same wind that car- 
ried them back would bring us thither." "They are more powerful. 
Sir, than we," answered Iinlac, " because tliey are wiser. Knowledge 
will always predominate over ignorance, as man governs the other ani 
mala. But why their knowledge is more than ours, I know not what 
reason can be given, but the unsearchable will of the Supreme Being." 
He said, " This, Sir, no man can explain otherwise." 

We stopped at Welwyn, where I wished much to see, in company 
with Johnson, the residence of the author of "Night Thoughts,*' which 
was then possessed by his son, Mr. Young. Here some address was 
requisite, for I was not acquainted with Mr. Young, and had I proposed 
to Dr. Johnson that we should send to him, he would have checked my 
wish, and perhaps been ofiended. I therefore concerted with Mr. DiUy, 
that I should steal away from Dr. Johnson and him, and try what i^ 
ception I could procure from Mr. Young ; if unfavourable, nothing was 
to be said ; but if agreeable, I should return and notify it to them. I 
hastened to Mr. Young's, found he was at home, sent in word that a 
gentleman desired to wait upon him, and was shown into a parlour, 
where he and a young lady, his daughter, were sitting. He appeared 
to be a plain, civil, country gentleman ; and when I begged pardon for 
presuming to trouble him, but that I wished much to see his place, if he 
would give me leave ; he behaved very courteously, and answered, " By 
all means, Sir ; we are just going to drink tea ; will you sit down ? " I 
thanked him, but said that Dr. Johnson had come with me from London, 
and I must return to the inn to drink tea with him ; that my name was 
BosweU ; I had travelled with him in the Hebrides. ** Sir," said he, 
" I should think it a great honour to see Dr. Johnson here. Will yoo 
allow me to send for him?" Availing myself of this opening, I said 
that " I would go myself and bring him, when he had drunk tea ; he 
knew nothing of my calling here." Having been thus successfid, I 

1 Now Bishop of Llandaff, one of the poorest hishoprics in this kingdom. His loidahip 
has written with much zeal to show the propriety of equalising the revenoes of bUhopa. 
He has informed us that he has burnt all his chemical papers. The friends of oar m 
l«nt constitution, now assailed on every side by innovators and levellers, would have 
regretted the suppression of some of his lordship's other writings. — Boswbll. 

' The Phceniciaus and Carthaginians did plant colonies in fiurop&i — ^Kbabnit> 
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hastened back to the Idd, and mformed Dr. Johnson that " Mr. Youcg, 
son of Dr. Young, the author of 'Night Thoughts,' whom I had jiw'^ 
left, desired to have the honour of seeing him at the house where hi&, 
father lived." Dr. Johnson luckily made no inquiry how this invitation 
had arisen, but agreed to go ; and when we entered Mr. Young's parlour 
he addressed him with a very polite bow, " Sir, 1 had a curiosity to 
come and see this place. I had the honour to know that great man, 
your father." We went into the garden, where we found a gravel walk, 
on each side of which was a row of trees, planted by Dr. Yoimg, which 
formed a handsome Gothic arch ; Dr. Johnson called it a fine grove. I 
beheld it with reverence. 

We sat some time in the summer-house, on the outside wall of which 
was inscribed, ** Ambulantes in horto attdiebant vocem Dei;** and, in 
reference to a brook by which it is situated, ** Vivendi recti quiprorogat 
horam/* <fec. I said to Mr. Young, that I had been told his father was 
cheerful. " Sir," said he, " he was too well-bred a man not to be 
cheerful in company ; but he was gloomy when alone. He never was 
cheerful after my mother's death, and he had met with many disappoint- 
ments.'* Dr. Johnson observed to me afterward, " That this was no 
favourable account of Dr. Young ; for it is not becoming in a man to 
have so little acquiescence in the ways of Providence, as to be gloomy 
because he has not obtained as much preferment as he expected ; nor to 
continue gloomy for the loss of his wife. Grief has its time." The last 
part of this censure was theoretically made. Practically, we know that 
grief for the loss of a wife may be continued very long, in proportion as 
affection has been sincere. No man knew this better than Dr. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked at the monument erected by Mr. 
Young to bis father. Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, that his father 
had received several thousand pounds of subscription-money for his '* Uni- 
versal Passion," but had lost it in the South-sea.^ Dr. Johnson thought 
this must be a mistake, for he had never seen a subscription-book. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of profit with which 
authors and booksellers engage in the publication of literary works. 
Johnson : ** My judgment, I have found, is no certain rule as to the 
sale of a book." Boswell : ** Pray, Sir, have you been much plagued 
with authors sending you their works to revise ? " Johnson : ** No, 
Sir ; I have been thought a sour surly fellow." Boswell : ** Very 
lucky for you. Sir, in that respect." I must, however, observe, that 
notwithstanding what he now said, which he no doubt imagined at the 
time to be the fact, there was, perhaps, no man who more frequently 
yielded to the solicitations even of very obscure authors, to read their 
manuscripts, or more liberally assisted them with advice and correction* 

1 This asserUon is disproved by a comparison (tf dates. The first four satires of Young 
were published in 1725. The South-sea sdieme (which appears to be meant), was in 
1720.— Malonb. 

4 r 
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He fouuil himself very liapp; at Squire Dilly'a, where them is alwaji 
mdaoce of excellent fare, ami a boirtj welcome. 

On SutiilAV. June 3, ne all went to Soutliill churcb, which is TCtj 
r to Mr. Dillv'a Ijuufc. It bein;; tl>e first Sundaj of the month, tlia 




lioly Bocranient was mlmiiiietcred, and I stayed t4) pnrtate of iL Wboi 
I came afterwards into Dr. Jolmaon's room, he soli, "You ilid ri^t 
to stay and receive the conimuuian ; I iuid not tlionglit of it." This 
seemed to imply tbat he did not choose to approach the altar witlioat a 
pi-evious prepiu-ntion, as to which good men enteitmn difierent opimon^ 
Bome holding that it is irreverent to partake of that ordinance irttfaont 
considerable premeditation ; others, that whoever is a sincere Chtiitiui, 
and in a jiroper frame of mind to discharge any other ritual duty of oar 
religion, may, without scruple, discharge this most solemn one. A 
middle notion I believe to be the just one, which is, that communicants 
need not tliiuk a long train of preparatory forms indispensably neoes- 
sary ; but neither sbould tliey rashly and lightly venture upon so Mrfiil 
and mysterious on institution. Chrisdans must judge each for himaulf, 
what degree of tetirement and self-eiamination is necessary upon endi 
occasion. 

Being in a frame of mind which I hope, for the felicity of human 
nature, many experience, in fine weather, at the country-houBO of ft 
friend, consoled and elevated by pious exercises, I expressed myself with 
an unrestrained fervour to my "Guide, Philosopher, and Frieaid:" 
" My dear Sir, 1 would fain be a good man ; and I am very good now. 
I fear UoD, and honour the King ; I wish to do no ill, and to be benoro- 
lent to all mankind." JIo looked at me with a bcoignoDt indulgoMei 
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but took occasion to give me wise and salutary caution. "Do not, 
Sir, accustom yourself to trust to impressiom. There is a middle state 
of mind between conviction and hypocrisy, of which many are con- 
scious. By trusting to impressions, a man may gradually come to 
yield to them, and at length be subject to them, so as not to bo a free 
agent, or, what is the same thing in effect, to suppose that he is not a 
free agent. A man who is in that state should not be suffered to live ; 
if he declares he cannot help acting in a particular way, and is irresisti- 
bly impelled, there can be no confidence in him, no more than in a tiger. 
But, Su*, no man believes himself to be impelled irresistibly ; we know 
that he who says ho believes it, lies. Favourable impressions at par- 
ticular moments, as to the state of our souls, may be deceitful and 
dangerous. In general, no man can be sure of his acceptance with 
God ; some, indeed, may have had it revealed to them. St. Paul, who 
wrought miracles, may have had a miracle wrought on himself, and 
may have obtained supernatural assurance of pardon, and mercy, and 
beatitude ; yet St. Paul, though he expresses strong hope, also expresses 
fear, lest, having preached to others, he himself should be a cast-away.*' 

The opinion of a learned Bishop of our acquaintance, as to ihere 
being merit in religious faith, bemg mentioned; — Johnson: "Why, 
yes, Sir, the most licentious man, were hell open befoi-e him, would not 
take the most beautiful strumpet to his arms. We must, as the Apostle 
says, live by faith, not by sight." 

I talked to him of original sin,^ in consequence of the fall of man, 
and of the atonement made by our Saviour. After some conversation, 
which he desired me to remember, he, at my request, dictated to me as 
follows : — 

"With respect to original sin, the inquiry is not necessary; for whatever 
is the cause of human corruption, men are evidently and confessedly so coiTupt, 
tliat all the laws of heaven and earth are insuj£cient to restrain them from 
crimes. 

" Whatever difficulty there may be in the conception of vicarious punish- 
ments, it is an opinion which has had possession of mankind iu all ages. There 
is no nation that has not used the practice of sacrifices. Whoever, therefore, 
denies the propriety of vicarious punishments, holds an opinion which the senti- 
ments and practice of mankind have contradicted, from the beginning of the 
world. The great sacrifice for the sins of mankind was offered at the death (rf 

' Dr. Ogden, in his second sermon '* On the Articles of the Christiaa Faith," with ad- 
mirable acateness thus addresses the opposcrs of that doctrine, which accounts for tht 
coDfusioD, sin, and misery, which we find in this life: " It wotddr be sererc in God, you 
think, to degrade us to sudi a sad state as this, for the offence of our first parents : but 
vou can allow him to place us in it without any inducement. Are our calamities lessened 
for not being ascribed to Adam ? If your condition be iu3ihappy, is it unt still unhappy, 
whatever was the occasion? with the aggravation of this reflection, that if it was aa good 
as it was at first designed, there seems to be somewhat the less reason to look for its 
amendment." — Boswe ll'. 
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the Messiah, who is callerl in Scripture, 'The Lamh of God, that taketh away 
the sins of the world.' To jud<re of the reasonnhlcness of the scheme of re- 
demption, it must be considered as necessary to the government of the universe, 
that God should make known his peqx^tual and irrcconcileable detestation of 
moral evil. He might indeed punish, and punish only the offenders ; but as 
the end of punishment is not revenge of crimes, but propagation of virtue, tS 
was more becoming tlie Divine clemency to find another manner of proceediog; 
less destnictive to man, and at least equally powerful to promote gQodnen. 
The end of punii»hment is to reclaim and warn. That ininishment will both 
reclaim and warn, which shows evidently such abhorrence of sin in Grod, at 
mny deter us from it, or strike us with dread of vengeance when we have com- 
mitted it. This is effected by vicarious punishment. Nothing could more tes- 
tify the opposition between the nature of God and moral evil, or more amply 
display his justice, to men and angels, to all orders and successions of beingM» 
than that it was necessary for tlie highest and purest nature, even for Divinity 
itself, to pacify the demands ol vengeance by a painful death; of which the 
natural effect will be, that when justice is appeased, there is a proper place lor 
the exercise of mercy, and that such propitiation shall supplyi in some degree, 
the imperfections of our obedience, and the inefScacy of our repentance ; for 
obedience and repentance, such as we can perform, arc still necessary. Our 
Saviour has told us that he did not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil : to 
fulfil the typical law by the performance of what those types had foreshown ; 
and the moral law, by precepts of greater purity and higher exaltation.*' 

Here he said, ** God bless you with it" I acknowledged myaelf 
much obliged to him ; but I begged that he would go on as to the propi- 
tiation being the chief object of our most holy faith. He then dictated 
this one other paragraph : 

"The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is that of an universal socrificci and 
perpetual propitiation. Other prophets only proclaimed the will and the threat- 
enings of God. Christ satisfied liis justice." 

The Reverend Mr. Pahner,^ Fellow of Queen *s College, Cambridge^ 

' This unfortunate person, whose full name was Thomas Fyschc Palmer, afterwards 
weut to Dundee, in Scotland, -where he officiated as minister to a congregaUon of the 
sect who call themselves Unitarians^ from a notion that they distinctively worship onk 
God, because they deny the mysterious doctrine of the TitiNirr. They do not advert 
that the great body of the Christian Chiirch in maintaining that mystery maintain ali» 
the Unity of the Godhkao : the " Tbinity in Unity ! — three persons and one GoDw* 
The Chuich humbly adores the Divinity us exhibited in the holy scriptures., Th« 
Unitarian sect vainly presumes to comprehend and define the Almighty. Mr. Palmer 
having heated his mind with political speculations, became so much dissatisfied with A>r 
excellent Constitution, as to compose, publish, and circulate writings, which were found 
to be so seditious and dangerous, that, upon being found guilty by a Jury, the Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland sentenced him to transportation for fourteen years. A loud olar 
mour against this sentence was made by some members of both Houses of Parliament; 
but both Houses approved of it by a great majority ; and he was conveyed to the Mttl^^ 
meut for convicts in New South Wales. — Boswell. 

Mr. T. F. Palmer was of Queen's College, in Cambridge, where he took the d^^ree of 
Master of Arts in 1772, and that of S. T. B. in 1781. He died on his return 
Botany Bay, in the year 1803w — Maloke. 
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<imed with us. He expressed a wish that a better provision were made 
for parish clerks. Johnson: " Yes, Sir, a parish-clerk should be a 
man who is able to make a will, or write a letter for auy body in the 
parish." 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo's notion ^ that the ancient Egyptians, 
with all thsir learning and all their arts, were not only black, but 
woolly-haired. Mr. Palmer asked how did it appear upon examining 
the mummies ? Dr. Johnson approved of this test. 

Although upon most occasions I never heard a more strenuous advo- 
cate for the advantages of wealth than Dr. Johnson, he this day, I know 
not from what caprice, took the other side. *' I have not observed," 
said he, ** that men of very large fortunes enjoy anything extraordinary 
that makes happiness. What has the Duke of Bedford ? What has the 
Duke of Devonshire ? The only great instance that I have ever known 
of the enjoyment of wealth was, that of Jamaica Dawkins, who going 
to visit Palmyra, and hearing that the way was infested by robbers, hu'ed 
a troop of Turkish horse to guard him." 

Dr. Gibbons, the dissenting minister, being mentioned, he said, " 1 
took to Dr. Gibbons." And addressing himself to Mr. Charles Dilly, 
added, " I shall be glad to see him. «Tell him, if he'll call on me, and 
dawdle over a dish of tea in an afternoon, I shall take it kind." 

The Rev. Mr. Smith, Vicar of Sqpthill, a very respectable man, with 
a very agreeable family, sent an invitation to us to drink tea. 1 remarked 
Dr. Johnson's very respectful politeness. Though always fond of changing 
the scene, he said, ** We must have Mr. Dilly*s leave. We cannot go 
from your house. Sir, without your permission." We all went, and were 
well satisfied with our visit. I however remember nothing particular, 
except a nice distinction which Dr. Johnson made with respect to the 
power of memory, maintaining that forgetfulness was a man's own fault. 
** To remember and to recollect," said he, ** are different thhigs. A man 
has not the power to recollect what is not in his mind ; but when a thing 
is in his mind he may remember it." 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning back on a chair, which 
a little before I had perceived to be broken, and pleading forgetfulness 
as an excuse. " Sir," said he, " its being broken was certainly in your 
mind." 

When I observed that a housebreaker was in general very timorous ; 
— Johnson : ** No wonder, Sir ; he is afraid of being shot getting into 
a house, or hanged when he has got out of it." 

He told us, that he had in one day written six sheets of a translation 
from the French ; adding, " I should be glad to see it now. I wish 
that I liad copies of all the pamphlets written against me, as it is said 
Pope had. Had I known that I should make so much noise in the 

* Taken from Herodotus. — Bos well. 
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world, I nlioulil haTO bten at pniiis to collect tlieni. 1 Mien there u 
liimllf a (loy in ^liiuh thcro is not aonietliinfr about me in the news- 
Oil Momlny, Juiicl, we nil wont to I-ii(oii line, to see Lord Bntfl'i 
mas'"'i>;t*'t ""^"'t' I'^T "hicli 1 had oblnineJ a ticktt. A* we ciiteml [he 




park I talked in a I i^li shlo of mr old friendsliip with Lord Moont- 
Gtuart and Baid I sha'l probably be much at this place." Tlio saj^ 
aware of human vicissitudes gently checked me : " Don't you bo too 
Bnra of t^at lie niiuio two oi tbrco peculiar observations ; as irhm 
shown the botanical gnrtlen is not fc/r;/ garden a botanical goitlen? " 
When told that there nas a Ehrubbcry tu tlio extent of seveisl miles: 
** That is making a M,ry foolish use of tlie ground ; a Jittlo of it is vktj 
well When it was proposed tliat wc should walk on the pleasure- 
ground Don t let lis fatigue oursehes VHiy should we walk tlierel 
Here s a fine tree let s i,ct to tlie tO[ of it " But, upon the whole, ho 
was very much plenscd lie said ' 1 his is one of the places I do not 
regret having, come to see It is a icry stately place, indeed; in tlia 
house magnificence is not sacrificed to conTenienee, uor cooTenioice to 
magnificence. The library is very sjilendid ; the dignity of the rooms 
is very groat ; aud tho quantity of pictures is beyond expecUtiou — 
beyond Iioihj." 

It hapi>ened, without any previous concert, that we visited the seat of 
Lord Bute upon the Kiiig'ti birthday ; wo dined ond drank hin Uajeatj'ft- 
heoltli ut an inn, iu the village of Luton. 

' Luton Hoc, vu cntiR-Lj dotrered bj fin in Norembcr. 1813.— Bd 
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In the evening 1 put him in mind of his promise to favour me with a 
copy of his celehrated letter to the Earl of Chesterfield, and he was at 
last pleased to comply with this earnest request, by dictating it to me 
from his memory ; for he believed that he himself had no copy. There 
was an animated glow in his countenance while he thus recalled hia 
high-minded indignation. 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the Court of Session, in 
which I was counsel. The Society of Procurators, or Attorneys, 
entitled to practise in the inferior courts at Edinburgh, had obtained a 
royal charter, in which they had taken care to have their ancient desig- 
nation of Procurators changed into that of Solicitors, from a notion, as 
they supposed, that it was more genteel : and tliis new title they dis- 
played by a public advertisement for a General Meeting at their Hall. 

It has been said, that the Scottish nation is not distinguished for 
humour ; and indeed, what happened on this occasion may in some 
degi'ee justify the remark ; for although this society had contrived to 
make themselves a very prominent object for the ridicule of such as 
might stoop to it, the only joke to which it gave rise was the following 
paragraph, sent to the newspaper called 2'he Caledonian Mercury, 

** A. correspondent informs us that the Worshipful Society of Chaldeans, 
Cadies, or Eunning-Stationers of this city, are resolved, in imitation, and en- 
couraged by the singular success of their brethren, of an equally respectable 
Society, to apply for a Charter of their Privileges, particularly of the .solo 
privilege of PROCURING, in the most extensive sense of the word, exclusive of 
chairmen, porters, penny-post men, and other inferior ranks, their brethren, 
the R— T — L S— L— us, alias P — C — BS, before the INFERIOR courts of this 
city, always excepted. 

"Should the Worshipful Society be successful, they are farther resolved not 
to be pi^ed up thereby, but to demean themselves with more equanimity and 
decency than their R-y-l, learned, and very modest brethren above mentioneu 
have done, upon their late dignification and exaltation." 

A majority of the members of the society prosecuted Mr. Robertson, 
the publisher of the paper, for damages ; and the first judgment of the 
whole court very wisely dismissed the action : Solventur risu tabula^ tu 
missus abihis. But a new trial or review was granted upon a petition, 
according to the forms in Scotland. This petition I was engaged to 
answer, and Dr. Johnson, with great alacrity, furnished me this evening 
with what follows : — 

"All injury is either of the person, the fortune, or the fame. Now it is a 
certain thing, it is proverbially known that a Jest breaks no bones. They never 
have gained half-a-crown less in the whole profession since this mischievous 
paragiaph has appeared ; and as to their reputation, what is their reputation 
but an instrument of getting money? If, therefore, they have lost no money, 
the question upon reputation may be answered by a very old position, — De mini- 
mis It on curat Prtetor, 
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"\Miether there was, or was not^ an animuM injuriandi, is not worth ir- 
quiring, if no injuria can be proved. But the trutli is, there was no animw 
itfjuriandi. It was only an animus irritandi,^ which happening to be csusrcised 
upon a genus irritabile, produced unexpected violence of resentment Tlieir 
irritability arose only from an opinion of their own importance, and their delight 
in their new exaltation. What might have been borne by a Procurator ccold 
not be borne by a Solicitor. Your lordships well know that honores mutant 
mores. Titles and dignities play strongly on the fancy. As a madman is apt 
to think himself grown suddenly great, so he that grows suddenly great is apt 
to borrow a little from the madman. To co-operate with their resentment 
would be to promote their phrenzy ; nor is it possible to guess to what thej 
might proceed, if to the new title of Solicitor should be added the elation it 
victory and triumph. 

'MVc consider your lordships as the protectors of our rights^ and the 
guardians of our virtues ; but believe it not included in your high office, that 
you should flatter our vices, or solace our vanity ; and as vanity only dictates 
this prosecution, it is humbly hoped your lordships will dismiss it 

"If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to lessen another's repata- 
tion, is to be punished by a judicial sentence, what punishment can be suffi- 
ciently severe for him who attempts to diminish the reputation of the Supremo 
Court of Justice, by reclaiming upon a cause already determined, without any 
change in the state of the question ? Does it not imply hopes tliat the Judges 
will change their opinion ? Is not uncertainty and inconstancy in the highest 
degree disreputable to a Court ? Does it not suppose that the former judgment 
was temerarious or negligent? Does it not lessen the confidence of the public? 
Will it not be said, that jus est aut incognitumf ant vagum t and will not the 
consequence be drawn, miaera est servitus t Will not the rules of notion be 
obscure ? Will not he who knows himself wrong to-day, hope that the Courts of 
Justice will think him right to-morrow ? Surely, my lords, these are attempts 
of dangerous tendency, which the solicitors, as men versed in the law, should 
iiave foreseen and avoided. It was natural for an ignorant printer to appeal 
from the Lord Ordinary ; but from lawyers, the descendants of lawyers, who hate 
practised for three hundred years, and have now raided themselves to a higher 
denomination, it might be expected, that they should know the reverence due to 
a judicial determination ; and having been once dismissed, should sib down in 
silence." 

I &m ashamed to mention, that the court, by a plurality of voices, 
without having a single additional circumstance before them, reversed 
their own judgment, made a serious matter of this dull and foolish joke, 
and adjudged Mr. Robertson to pay to the society five pounds (sterling 
money) and costs of suit. The decision will seem strange to Engliah 
lawyers. 

1 Mr. Kobertson altered this word to joeandif he having fouud in Blackstone tbiU to 
irritate is actionable. — Boswkli.. 




CHAPTER V.- 



iTr TO TBI Poor — Ms. Bewut'i 
—Mr. Hrctob— Death or Km. 

)lSSOLUTlaM OF TBB MlMItTIir— 

viLi OP Povebtt-Mb. Pk»kin»- 



ON Tuesday, June 6, Jolinson was to return to London, He was 
verjr pleasant at breakfast. I mentioned a friend of mine having 
reaolved never to marry a pretty woman. Jobnbon : " Sir, it is a Teiy 
fooliali Feeolution to resolve not to marry a pretty woman. Beauty is of 
itself Tery eedmable. Ho, Sir, I would prefer a pretty womau, unless 
there are objections to her. A pretty womsii may be foolish ; a pretty 
woman may be wicked ; a pretty woman nay not like me. But there is 
no such danger in marrying a pretty woman as is apprehended ; she will 
not be penecuted if she does not invite persecution. A pretty woman, if 
she has a mind to be wicked, can find a readier way than another ; and 
that is all." 

I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly's chaise to Shefibrd, where, talking 
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of Lord Bute's never goin^ to Scotland, he said, "As an EDglishman, 
I should wish all the Scotch gentlemen should be educated in England, 
and Scotland would become a province; they would spend all their 
rents in England." This is a subject of much consequence, and much 
delicacy. The advantage of an English education is unquestionably 
very great to Scotch gentlemen of talents and ombitioa ; and regular 
visits to Scotland, and perhaps other means, might be e&ctuall^ used 
to prevent them from being totally estranged from thdr native country, 
any more than a Cumberland or Northumberland gentleman, who has 
been educated in the south of England. I own, indeed, that it is no 
small misfortune for Scotch gentlemen, who have neither talents nor am- 
bition, to be educated in England, where they may be perhaps distin- 
guished only by a nickname, lavish their fortune in giving expensive 
entertainments to those who laugh at them, and saunter aboat as mere 
idle insignificant hangers^m even upon the foolish great ; when, if they 
had been judiciously brought up at home, they might have been com- 
fortable and creditable members of society. 

At Shefford I bad another affectionate parting from my revered 
friend, who was taken up by the Bedford coach, and carried to the 
metropolis. I went with Messrs. Dilly, to see some friends at Bedford ; 
dined with the officers of the militia of the county, and next day pro- 
ceeded on my journey. 

"TO IJE^'^'ET LANGTON, ESQ. 

"Dear Sik, Bolucourt, Juno 16, 1781. 

•*How welcome your account of yourself and your invitation to your new 
house WAS to me I need not tell you, who consider our friendship not only as 
formed by choice, but as matured l)y time. We have been now lon^ encMiif]i 
acquainted to have many images in common, and therefore to have a source of 
conversation which neither the learning nor the wit of a new componioin can 
supply. 

"My Lives are now published; and if you will tell me whither I shall send 
them, that they may come to you, 1 will take care that you shall not be witboiii 
them. 

"You will, perhaps, be glad to hear that Mrs. Thralo is disencnmbered of 
her brewhouse ; and that it seemed to the purchaser so far from an evil, that be 
was content to give for it a hundred and thirty-five thousand poonds. Is the 
nation rained ? 

"Please to make my respectful compliments to Lady Bothes, and keep me 
in the memon of all the little dear family, particularly Mrs. Jane. 1 am. Sir, 

"Your affectionate humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnsow." 

Johnson's charity to the poor was uniform and extensive, both from 
inclination and principle. He not only bestowed liberally out of hia 
own purse, but, what is more difficult as well as rare, would beg fctmi 
Others, when he had proper objects in view. This he did judiciously as 
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well as humanely. Mr. Philip Metcalfe tells rae, that when he haa 
asked him for some money for persons in distress, and Mr. Metcalfe has 
offered what Johnson thought too much, he insisted on taking less, say- 
ing, ** No, no, Sir ; we must not pamper them." 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir Joshua Reynolds's executors, 
for the following note, which was found among his papers after his death, 
and which, we may presume, his unaffected modesty prevented him 
from communicating to me with the other letters from Dr. Johnson with 
which he was pleased to furnish me. However slight in itself, as it 
does honour* to that illustrious painter, and most amiable man, I am 
liappy to introduce it. 

"TO sill JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
"Dear Sir. June 23. 1781. 

** It was not before yesterday that I received your splendid benefuction. To 
a hand so liberal in distributing I hope nobody will envy the power of acquiring. 

** I am, dear Sir, your obliged and most humble servant, 

**Sam. Johnson." 

**t0 thomas astle, esq. 
"Sir, July 17, 1781. 

**I am ashamed that you have been forced to call so often for your books; 
but it has been by no fault on either side. They have never been out of ray 
hands, nor have I ever been at home without seeing you ; for to see a man so 
skilful in the antiquities of my country, is an oi}portunity of improvement not 
willingly to be missed. 

** Your notes on Alfred * appear to me very judicious and accm*ate ; but they 
arc too few. Many things familiar to you arc unknown to me, and to most 
others ; and you must not think too favourably of your readers. By supposing 
them knowing, you will leave them ignorant. Illeasure of land, and value of 
money, it is of great impoiiance to state with care, llad the Saxons any gold 
coin? 

•*Ihave much curiosity after the manners and transactions of the middle 
ages, but have wanted either diligence or opportunity, or both. You, Sir, have 
great opportunities, and 1 wish you both diligence and success. 

**Iam, Sh-, &c, 

**Sam. Johnson." 

The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. Burney's own words : 
** Dr. Burney related to Dr. Johnson the partiality which his writings 
had excited in a friend of Dr. Burney 's, the late Mr. Bewley, well 
known in Norfolk by the name of the Philosopher of Massingham : who, 
from the Ramblers and Plan of his Dictionary, and long before the 
author's fame was established by the Dictionary itself, or any other 

1 The will of King Alfred, alluded to in this letter, from the original Saxon, in ttia 
library of Mr. Aslle, has been printed at the exiienso of the Univcisity of Oxford. — 

BOSWBLL. 
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work, had conceived such a reyerence for him, that he earnestly hogged 
Dr. Barney to give him the cover of his first letter he had received from 
him, as a relic of so estimahle a writer. This was in 1755. In 1760, 
when Dr. Bumey visited Dr. Johnson at the Temple in London, where 
he had then ciiamhers, he happened to arrive there hefore he was up ; 
and being sliown into the room where he was to breakfast, finding liim- 
self alone, he examined the contents of the apaitmcnt, to try whether be 
could undiscovered steal anything to send to his friend Bewley, as 
another relic of the admirable Dr. Johnson. But finding nothing better 
10 his purpose, he cut some bristles off his hearth-broom, and enclosed 
them in a letter to his country enthusiast, who received them with duo 
revei*ence. The doctor was so sensible of the honour done him by a 
man of genius and science, to whom he was an utter stranger, that 
he said to Dr. Bumey, * Sir, there is no man possessed of the smallest 
portion of modesty, but must be flattered with the admiration of such a 
man. I will give him a set of my Lives, if he will do me the honour to 
accept of them.* In this he kept his word ; and Dr. Bumey had not 
only the pleasure of gratifying his friend with a present more worthy of 
his acceptance than the segment from the hearth-broom, but soon after 
introducing him to Dr. Johnson himself in Bolt-court, with whom he 
had the satisfaction of conversing a considerable time, not a fortnight 
before his death; which happened in St. Martin's-street, during his 
visit to Dr. Bumey, in the house where the great Sir Isaac Newton had 
lived and died before." 

In one of his little memorandum-books is the following minute : — 
" August 9, 3 P.M. setat 72, in the 8ummer-liouse at Streatham. 
** After innumerable resolutions formed and neglected, I have retired hither, 
to plan a life of great diligence, in hope that I may yet be useful, and be daily 
better prepared to appear before my Creator and my Judge, from whose infinite 
mercy I humbly call for assistance and support 
** My purpose is, 

" To pass eight hours every day in some serious employment 
"Having prayed, I purpose to employ the next six weeks upon the Italian 
language, for my settled study." 

How venerably pious does he appear in these moments of solitude, 
and how spirited are his resolutions for the improvement of his mind, 
even in elegant literature, at a very advanced period of life, and when 
afflicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lichfield, and Ash- 
bourne, for which very good reasons might be given in the conjectural 
yet positive manner of writers, who are proud to account for every event 
which they relate. He himself, however, says, ** The motives of my 
journey I hardly know ; I omitted it last year, and am not willing to 
miss it again."^ But some good considerations arise, amongst which is 

1 " Pruyers and Meditations," p. 201. 
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the kindly recollection of Mr. Hector, surgeon, of Birmingham. " Hector 
is likewise an old friend, the only companion of my childhood that 
passed through the school with me. We have always loved one another ; 
perhaps we may he made hettcr by some serious conversation, of which^ 
however, I have no distinct hope." 

He says too, ** At Lichfield, my native place, I hope to show a good 
example by frequent attendance on public worship." 

My correspondence with him dui-iug the rest of this year was, I 
know not why, very scanty, and all on my side. I wrote him one letter 
to introduce Mr. Sinclair (now Sir John) the member for Caithness, to 
his acquaintance ; and informed him in another, that my wife had again 
been affected with alarming symptoms of illness. 

In 1782, his complaints increased, and the history of his life this 
year is little more than a mournful recital of the variations of his ill- 
ness, in the midst of which, however, it will appear from his letters, that 
the powers of his mind were in no degree impaired. 



<i 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



** Dear Sir, Januiuy 5, 1782. 

** I sit down to answer your letter on the same day in which I received it, 
and am pleased that my first letter of the year is to you. No man ought to be 
at ease while he knows himself in the wrong : and I have not satisfied myself 
witli my long silence. The letter relating to Mr. Sinclair, however, was, I 
believe, never brought. 

** My health has been tottering this last year : and I can give no very lau- 
dable account of my time. I am always hoping to do better tlian I have ever 
hitherto done. 

"My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire was not pleasant; for what 
enjoyment has a sick man visiting the sick ? Shall we ever have another frolic 
like our journey to the Hebrides? 

" I hope that dear Mrs. Boswell will surmount her complaints. In losing her 
you will lose your anchor, and be tost, without stability, by the waves of lifc.^ 
I wish both her and you- very many years, and very happy. 

" For some months past I have been s(» withdrawn from the world, that I can 
send you nothing particular. All your firiends, however, are well, and will be 
glad of your return to London. I am, dear Sir, yours most affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

At a time when he was less able than he had once been to sustain a 
shock, he was suddenly deprived of Mr. Levett,' which event he thus 
communicated to Dr. Lawrence. 

1 The truth of this has been proved by sad experience.— Boswkll. 

Mrs. Boswell died June 4, 1789. — Malonb« 

8 See an account of him In" The Gentleman's Magazine,** Feb. 1785.— Boswell. 
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" Sir, January 17, 1782. 

"Our old frienil "Mr. Lcvett, who was last night eminently chcerfiil, died 
this morning. The man who lay in the same room, hearing an onconunon 
noise, got up .and tried to moke him speak, but without effect. He then called Mr. 
Holder, the apothecary, who, though when he came he thought him dead, opened 
a vein, but could draw no blood. So has ended the long life of a very nsefiii and 
very blameless man. I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

In one of his memorandum-books, in my possession, is the following 
entry: — "January 20, Sunday Robert Levett was buried in the 
churchyard of Bridewell, between one and two in the afternoon. He 
died on Thursday 17, about seven in the morning, by an instantaneous 
death. lie was nn old and faithful friend ; I have known him from 
about 4C. Comniendavi. May God have mercy on him. May he have 
mercy on me." 

Such was Johnson *s afi^tlonate regard for Levett, that he honoured 
his memory with the following pathetic verses : — 

** Condemn'd to Hope's delusive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day. 
By sadden blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away. 

Well try'd through many a varying year. 

See Levett to the grave descend ; 
OfScious, innocent, sincere. 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

Yet still he fills affection's eye. 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind, 
Nor, lettered orrogance,* deny 

Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

When fainting nature call'd for aid, 

And hov*ring Death prepared the blow. 

His. vigorous remedy display 'd 

The power of art without the show. 

In Misery's darkest caverns known, 

Ills ready help was ever nigh. 
Where hopeless Anguish pour'd his groan, 

And lonely AVant retired to die.* 

No summons mock'd by chill delay. 

No petty gains disdain'd by pride ; 
The modest wants of every day 

The toil of every day supplied. 

^ In both editions of Sir John Hawkins's Life of Dr. Johnson, " lettered ignarmmm^ 
is printed. — Boswbll. 

s Johnson repeated this line to me thos: — 

** And Labour steals an hour to die.** 
Bnt he afterwarda altered it to the present reading. — Boswbll. 
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His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 
And sure the eternal Master found 

His single talent well employ'd. 

The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 
His frame was firm, his powers were bright. 

Though now his eightieth year was nigli. 

Then, with no throbs of fiery pain, 

No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the nearest way." 

In one ot Johnson's registers of this year, there occurs the following 
curious passage : " Jan. 80. The ministry is dissolved. I prayed with 
Francis, and gave thanks.'*^ It has been the subject of discussion, 
whether there are two distinct particulars mentioned here ? Or that we 
are to understand the giving of thanks to be in consequence of the dis- 
solution of the ministry? In support of the last of these conjectures 
may be urged his mean opinion of that ministry, which has frequently 
appeared in the course of this work ; and it is strongly confirmed by 
what he said on the subject to Mr. Seward : — ** I am glad the ministry 
is removed. Such a bunch of imbecility never disgraced a country. If 
they sent a messenger into the City to take up a printer, the messenger 
was taken up instead of the printer, and committed by the sitting alder^ 
man. If they sent one army to the relief of another, the first army was 
defeated and taken before the second arrived. I will not say that what 
they did was always MTong ; but it was always done at a wrong time." 

**T0 MRS. stuahan. 
** Dear Madam, Febraary 4, 1782. 

"Airs. Williams showed me your kind letter. This little habitation is now 
hut a melancholy 'jfisLoe, clouded with the gloom of disease and death. Of the 
four inmates, one has been suddenly snatched away ; two are oppressed by veiy 
■afflictive and dangerous illness : and I tried yesterday to gain some relief by a 
third bleeding, from a disorder which has for some time distressed me, and I 
think myself to-day much better. 

** I am glad, dear ]\ladam, to hear that you are so far recovered as to go to 
Bath. Lat me once more entreat you to stay till your health is not only 
obtained but confirmed. Your fortune is such as that no moderate ex])en8e 
desen*es your care ; and you have a husband, who, I believe, does not regai-d it.' 
Stay, therefore, till you are quite well. I am, for my part, very much deserted ; 
but complaint is useless. I hope God will bless you, and 1 desire yon to fiurm 
the same wish for me. I am, dear Madam, 

** Your most humble servant, 

•* Sam. Johnson, 

* Prayers and Meditations," p. 209. 
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"TO EDMOND MALONE, ESQ. 
" Sir, Feb. 27, 1782. 

"I have for many weeks been so much oat of order, tliat I have gone out 
only in a coach to Mrs. Thrale's, where I can use all the freedom that sickue« 
requires. Po not, therefore, take it amiss, that I am not with yea and Dr. 
Farmer. I hope hereafter to see you often. I am, Sir, 

" Tour most humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnson." 

to the same. 

•* Dear Sir, March 2, 1782 

"I hope I grow better, and shall soon be able to enjoy the kindness of my 
friends. I think this wild adherence to Chatterton i more unaccountable tlian 
the obstinate defence of Ossian. In Ossian there is a national pride, which may 
be forgiven, tliough it cannot be apjilauded. In Chatterton there is nothing bat 
the resolution to say again what has once been said. I am, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson/* 

These short letters show the regard which Dr. Johnson entertained 
for Mr. Molone, who the more he is known is the more highlj yalued* 
It is much to he regretted that Johnson was prevented from sharing^ the 
elegant hospitality of that gentleman's tahle, at which he would, in 
every respect, have been folly gratified. Mr. Malone, who has so ablj 
succeeded him as an editor of Shakspeare, has, in his preface, done great 
and just honour to Johnson's memory. 
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TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 



" Dear Madam, London, March 3, 1782 

"I went away from Lichfield ill, and have had a troublesome time with my 
breath ; for some weeks I have been disordered by a cold, of which I could not 
get the violence abated, till I had been let blood three times. I have not, how- 
every been so bad but that I could have written, and am sorry that I neglected it. 
*' My dwelling is but melancholy; both Williams, and Desmoulins, tmd my- 
self are very sickly : Frank is not well ; and poor J.cvett died in his bed the 
other day, by a sudden stroke ; I suppose not one minute passed between health 
and death ; so uncertain are human things. 

' This Note was in answer to one which accompanied one of the earliest pomplilets 
on the subject of Chatterton's forgery, eutiiled " Cursory Observations on the Poems at- 
tributed to Thomas Kowley," &c Mr. Thomas W'urton's very able " Inquiry" appeared 
about three months afterwards; and Mr. Tyrwhiti's admirable "Vindication of liis 
Appendix," in the summer of the same year, left the behevers in his daiing impoatturtt 
nothing but " the resolution to say again what had been said before." Daring, however, 
as this fiction was, and wild as was the adherence to Chatterton, both were greatly ex- 
ceeded in 1796 and the following year, by a still more audacious imposture, and the per- 
tinacity of one of its adherents, who has immortalised his name by publidiixig a bolkj 
volume, of which the direct and manifest object was, to prove the authenticity of certain 
paper« uttribcted to Shakspeare, after the fabricator of Uie spurious trash bad pablidjr 
acknowledged the imposture!— Ma lonk. 
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**Such is the appearance of the world aboat me; I hope your scenes are 
more cheerfal. Bat whatever befalls as, though it is wise to be serious, it is 
useless and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be gloomy. Let us, therefore, keep 
ourselves as easy as we can ; though the loss of friends will bo felt, and poor 
Levett had been a faithful adherent for thirty years. 

"Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writing; I hope to mend that 
and my other faults. Let me have your prayers. 

**Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey, and Mr. Pearson, and 
the whole company of my friends. I am, my dear, your most humble servant, 

**Sam. Johnson." 
to the same. 

** Dear Madam, Bolt^court, FleeUstreet, March 19, 1782. 

" My last was but a dull letter, and I know not that this will be much more cheer- 
ful ; I am, however, willing to write, because you are desirous to hear from me. 

"My disorder has now begun its ninth week, for it is not yet over. I was 
last Thursday blooded for the fourth time, and have since found myself much 
relieved, but I am very tender, and easily hurt ; so that since we parted 1 have 
had but little comfort, but I hope that the spring will recover me, and that in 
the summer I shall see Lichfield again ; for I will not delay my visit another 
year to the end of autumn. 

**I have, by advertising, found poor Mr. Levett' s brothers in Yorkshire, 
who will take the little he has left : it is but little, yet it will be welcome, for 1 
believe they are of very low condition. 

** To be sick, and see nothing but sickness and death, is but a gloomy state ; 
but I hope better times, even in this world, will come, and whatever this world 
may withhold or give, we shall be happy in a better state. Pray for me, my 
dear Lucy. 

**]ilake my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey, and my old friend 
Hetty Bailey, and to all the Lichfield ladies. I am, dear Madam, 

** Yours affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnson.*' 

On the day on which this letter was written, he thus feelingly men- 
tions his respected friend and physician, Dr. Lawrence : — " Poor Law- 
rence has almost lost the sense of heaiing ; and I have lost the conver- 
sation of a learned, intelligent, and communicative companion, and a 
friend whom long familiarity has much endeared. Lawrence is one of 
the best men whom I have known. * Nostrum omnium^ miserere Deus* "^ 

It was Dr. Johnson's custom, when he wrote to Dr. Lawrence con- 
cerning his own health, to use the Latin language. I have been favoured 
by Miss Lawrence with one of these letters as a specimen : 

**T. Lawrencio, Medico, S. 

" Maiis Calendis, 1782. 
"No^Tun firigus, nova tussis, nova spirandi difficultas, novam sanguinis mis- 
«]onem saadent, quam tamen te inconsulto nolim fieri. Ad te venire vix possiun, 

1 « Frayers and Meditations,'* p. 207. 
4 o 
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nec est cur .id roe Tcnms. Licere vel non lioere uno Terbo dioeodimi est : ceten 
niihi et lluliiero ^ reliqueriB. Si per te licet, imperatnr nimcio Holikmiii m 
dcduccrc. 

'Tubiquam tu disueflaeriB, quo mo vcrtam?"* 

" TO CAPTAIN LANGTON," IN ROCHESTER. 

" Dear Sir, Boltctmrt, Fleetstzcct, March 90, 178S 

** It \i noir loug since we saw one another ; snd, wiiatuver has been the resMOt 
neither you have written to me, nor I to you. To let friendship die away hf 
negligence and silence, is certainly not wide. It b voluntarily to throw any 
one of the greatest comforts of this weary pilgrimage, of which when it ii^ as it 
must he taken finally away, he that travels on alone, will wonder how his esteem 
could be so little. Do not forget mu; you see that I do not ibrget joo. It it 
pleasing, in the silence of solitude, to think that there is one at leasts howenr 
distant, of whose benevolence there is little doubt, and whom there is yet hope 
of seeing again. 

"Of my life, from the time we parted, the history is monmfoL The spring 
of lost year deprived me of Thrale, a man whose eye i'or fifteen years had scarody 
l>een turned \i\)on me but with respect or tenderness ; for such another friend 
tlic general course of human things will not suffer man to hope. I passed the 
summer at Streatham, but there was no Tiirale; and having idled away the 
summer with a weakly body and neglected mind, I made a jonmey to Stsfibvd- 
sliire on the edge of winter. The season was dreary ; I was sickly, and fimnd 
the friends sickly whom I went to see. After a sorrowful sojonm, 1 returned i» 
a habitation possessed for the present by two sick women, where my dear 
friend, Iklr. Levett, to whom, as he used to tell me, I owe your acqnaintanoe, 
a few weeks ago, suddenly in his bed. There passed not, I believe^ a mi 

1 Mr. Holder, in the Strand. Dr. Johnson's apothecary. — Boswbll. 

2 Soon oTter the ahuve IcUcr, Dr. Lawrence ietl LouUoa, but not before the pslsj htd 
made so great a progress as to render him miuble to write for himseUL The foUGWiiig 
ure extracts from letters aiddreased by Dr. Johnson to one of his daughters:— 

" You will easily believe with what gladness I read that you had heaid onoe sgsin 
that voice to which we have all so often delighted to attend. May yoa ofkea hear IL If 
we had his mind, and his tongue, we could spare the re&t. 

** I am not vigorous, but much better tliun when dear Dr. Lawrence hel<fcpiy pulw tte 
last time. Be so kind as to let me know,-from one little interval to another, the stale ti 
his body. I am pleased that he remembers me, and hope that it never con he ponibleiv 
me u> forget him. July 22, 1782." 

*< I am much delighted even with the small advances which dear Dr. Lawrence makes 
towards recovery. If we could have again but his mind, and his toogae in his iidnd« ad 
his right hand, we should not much lament the rest. I should not dnpair of helping thfr 
swelled hand by electricity, if it were frequently and diligently supplied. 

" Let me know from time to time whatever happens; and I hope I need not tell yoa 
how much I am interested in every change. Aug. 26, 1782." 

" Though the account with which you fuvoun.'d me in your last letter could not ^ve 
me the pleasure that I wished, yet I was glad to receive it ; for my aflfection. to mj dear 
friend makes me desirous of knowing his state, whatever it be. I beg, therefore, that yoa 
continue to let me know, from time to time, all that you observe. 

" Many fits of severe illness have, for about tlirce months past, forced my kind pkjn* 
cian often upon my mind. I am now better ; and hope gratitude, as well as distieas, eM 
be a motive to remembrance. Bolt-court, FleetpStreet, Feb. 4, 1783." — Boswelu 

8 Mr. Langton being at this time on duty At Ilochester, be i» addressed by his miliutqp 
title* — ^BoswKLL 
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between health and death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale's, I was musing in my 
chamber, I thought with uncommon earnestness, that however I might alter my 
code of life, or whithersoever I might remove, I would endeavour to retain 
Levett about me. In the morning my servant brought me word that Levett was 
called to another state, a state for which, I think, he was not unprepared, for he 
was very useful to the poor. How much soever I valued him, I now wish that I 
had valued him more.^ 

" I have myself been ill more than eight weeks of a disorder, from which, at 
the expense of about fifty ounces of blood, I hope I am now recovering. 

" You, dear Sbr, have, I hope, a more cheerful scene ; you see George fond 
of his book, and the pretty misses airy and lively, with my own little Jenny 
equal to the best ; and in whatever can contribute to your quiet or pleasure, you 
have Lady Bothes ready to concur. May whatever you enjoy of good be 
increased, and whatever you suffer of evil be diminished. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnson." 

"to mr. hecton, in birmingham.^ 

" Dear Sir, London, March 21, 1782. 

" I hope I do not very grossly flatter myself to imagine that you and dear 
Mrs. Careless 8 will be glad to hear some account of me. I performed the joiu'ney 
to London with very little inconvenience, and came safe to my habitation, where 
I found nothing but ill health, and, of consequence, very little cheei'fulness. I 
then went to visit a little way into the country, where I got a complaint by a 
cold which has hung eight weeks upon me, and from which I am, at the expense 
of fifty ounces of blood, not yet free. I am afraid I must once more owe my 
recovery to warm weather, which seems to make no advances towards us. 

** Such is my health, which will, I hope, soon grow better. Li other respects 
I have no reason to complain. I know not that I have written anything more 
generally commended than the Lives of the Poets ; and have found the world 
willing enough to caress me, if my health had invited me to be in much com- 
pany ; but this season I have been almost wholly employed in nursing myself. 

'* When summer comes I hope to see you again, and will not put ofit my visit 
to the end of the year. I have lived so long in London, that I did not remember 
the difference of seasons. 

"Your health, when I saw you, was much improved. You will be prudent 
enough not to put it in danger. I hope, when we meet again, we shall con- 
gratulate each other upon fair prospects of longer life : though what ure the 
pleasures of the longest life, when placed in comparison with a happy death ? 

" I am, dear Sir, yours most affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

^ Johnson Las here expressed a sentiment similar to that contained in one of Shun- 
•toces stanzas, to which, in his life of that poet, he has given high praise: — 

" I prized every hour that went by. 

Beyond all that had pleased me before ; 
But now they are gone, and I sigh. 

And I grieve that I prized them no more." — J. Boswkll, Jurr. 
9 A part of this letter having been torn off, I have, from the evident meaning, supplied 
few words and half words at Uie ends and beginning of lines. — Boswell. 
« See vol. ii. p. 294*— Boswkll. 
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TO THE SAUE. 

•* Dear Sir, ^Without a date, hut supposed to he ahout Ihit time,^ 

" That you and dear BIrs. Careless should have care or curiosity about ray 
health, gives mo tliat pleasure which every man feels from finding himself not 
forgotten. In age we feel again that love of our native place and our early 
friends, which, in the bustle or amusements of middle life, were overborne and 
suspended. You and I should now naturally cling to one another. AVe have 
outlived most of those who could pretend to rival us in each other's kindness. 
In our walk through life we have dropped our companions, and are now to pick 
up such as chance may offer us, or to travel on alone. You, indeed, have a 
sister, with whom you can divide the day ; I have no natural friend left ; but 
Providence has been pleased to preserve me from neglect ; I have not wanted 
such alleviations of life as friendship could supply. My health has been, from 
my twentieth year, such as has seldom afforded me a single day of ease ; but it 
is at least not worse : and I sometimes make myself believe it is better. My 
disorders are, however, still sufficiently oppressive. 

" I think of seeing Staffordshire again this autumn, and intend to find my 
way through Binningham, where I hope to see you and dear Mrs. Careless 
well. I am. Sir, your affectionate friend, 

•*Sam. Johnson." 



I wrote to him at different dates ; regretted that I could not come 
to London this spring, but hoped wc should meet somewhere in the 
summer ; mentioned the state of my affairs, and suggested hopes of some 
preferment ; informed him, that as " The Beauties of Johnson*' had 
been published in London, some obscure scribbler had published^ at 
Edinburgh, what ho called ** The Deformities of Johnson." 

"TO JAMES BOS WELL, ESQ. 

*'Dear Sir, London, March 28. 1783. 

"The pleasure which we used to receive from each other on Grood Friday 
and Easter-day, wo must be this year content to miss. Let us, however, praj 
for each other, and hope to see one another yet from time to time with mutual 
delight. My disorder has been a cold, which impeded the organs of respiration 
and kept me many weeks in a state of great uneasiness ; but by repeated phle- 
botomy it is now relieved ; and, next to the recovery of Mrs. Boswell, I flatter 
myself tliat you will rejoice at mine. 

" What we shall do in the summer, it is yet too early to consider. Yon 
want to know what you shall do now ; I do not think this time cf bu8tlo and 
confusion, like to produce any advantage to you. Every man has those to 
reward and gratify who have contributed to his advancement. To come hither 
with such expectations at the expense of borrowed money, which, I iind, you 
know not where to borrow, can hardly be considered prudent. I am sorry to 
find, what your solicitations seem to imply, that you have already gone the 
whole length of your credit. This is to set tlie quiet of your whole life at hazard* 

1 On the preceding day the Ministry had been changed. — llAjjovit, 
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If you anticipate your inheritance, you can at last inherit nothing; all that 
you receive must pay for the past. You must get a place or pine in penuiT, 
with the empty name of a great estate. Poverty, my dear friend, is so great 
an evil, and pregnant with so much temptation, and so much misery, that I 
cannot but earnestly enjoin you to avoid it. Live on what you have ; live if you 
can on less ; do not borrow either for vanity or pleasure ; the vanity will end in 
shame, and the pleasure in regret : stay therefore at home, till you have saved 
money for your journey hither. 

" 'The Beauties of Johnson' are said to have got money to the collector; 
if * The Deformities' have the same success, I shall be a still more extensive 
benefactor. 

'' Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who is, I hope, reconciled to me ; 
and to the young people, whom 1 have never offended. 

** You never told me the success of your plea against the solicitors. 

**I am, dear Sir, your most affectionate, 

** Sam. Johnson." 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of body and mind this year> the 
following correspondence affords a proof, not only of his benevolence and 
conscientious readiness to relieve a good man from error, but by his 
clothing one of the sentiments in his " Rambler* in different language, 
not interior to that of the original, shows his extraordinary command 
of clear and forcible expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in " The Morning Chroni- 
cle," a passage in " The Beauties of Johnson," article Death, had 
been pointed out as supposed by some readers to recommend suicide, 
the words being, " To die is the fate of man ; but to die with lingering 
anguish is generally his folly;" and respectfully suggesting to him, 
that such an erroneous notion of any sentence in the writings of an 
acknowledged friend of religion and virtue, should not pass uncon- 
tradicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman's letter: 

** TO THE REVEREND MR. , AT BATH. 

"Sir, May 15, 3782. 

** Being now in the country in a state of recovery, as I hope, from a very 
oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect the acknowledgment of your Christian 
letter. The book called 'The Beauties of Johnson,* is the production of I 
know not whom : I neveif saw it but by casual inspection, and considered myself 
as utterly disengaged from its consequences. Of the passage you mention, I 
remember some notice in some paper, but knowing that it must be misrepre- 
sented, I thought of it no more, nor do I know where to find it in my own 
books. I am accustomed to think little of newspapers; but an opinion so 
weighty and serious as yours has determined me to do, what I should, without 
your seasonable admonition, have omitted ; and I will direct my thought to be 
shown in its true state.^ If I could find the passage I would direct you to it. 

1 What follows, appeared in " The Morning Chronicle" of May 29, 1782.— A corre- 
spondent having mentioned^ in " The Morning Chronicle" of December 12, the last clause 
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I snppofic the tenor is this : — ' Acute diseases are the immediate and in- 
evitable btrokes of Heaven ; but of them the pain is short, and the conclusion 
speedy ; chronical disorders, bj which we are suspended in tedious tortnre 
between life and death, are commonly the effect of onr ojrn misconduct and in- 
temperance. To die, &c.' This, Sir, yon sec, is all true and all blameless. I 
hope some time in the next week to have all rectified. My health has been lately 
much shaken ; if you iavour me with any answer, it will be a comfort to me to 
know that I have your prayers. I am, &c., 

'* Sam. Johnson." 

This letter, as mi^lit be expected, had its full effect, and the clergy- 
man acknowledged it iu grateful and pious terms,^ 

The following letters require no extracts from mine to introduce 

them. 

"TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
*' Dear Sin, London, Jane 3, 1782. 

"The earnestness and tenderness of your letter is such, that I cannot think 
myself showing it more respect than it claims by sitting down to answer it <m the 
day on which I received it 

This year has afflicted me with a very irksome and severe disorder. My re- 
spiration has been much impeded, and much blood has been taken away. I am 
now harassed by a catarrhous cough, from which my purpose is to seek relief by 
change of air ; and I am therefore preparing to go to Oxford. 

" Whether I did right in dissuading you from coming to London this spring, 
I will not determine. You liave not lost much by missing my company ; I have 
scarcely been well for a single week. I might have received comfort fix»m your 
kindness ; but you would have seen me afflicted, and, perhaps, found me peevish. 
Whatever might have been your pleasure or mine, I know not how I oould hove 
honestly advised you to come hither with borrowed money. Do not aocastom 
yourself to consider debt only as an inconvenience — ^you will find it a calamity. 
Poverty takes away so many means of doing good, and produces so much in- 
ability to resist evil, both natural and moral, that it is by all virtuous means to 
be avoided. Consider a man whose fortune is very narrow, whatever he his 
rank by birth, or whatever his reputation by intellectual excellence, what con 
he do, or what evil can he prevent ? That he cannot help the needy is evident; 
he has nothing to spore. But, perhaps, his advice or admonition may he useful. 
His poverty will destroy his influence; many more can find that he is poor, 
than that he is wise ; and few will re^'erence the understanding that is of so 
little advantage to its owner. I say nothing of the personal MTctchedness of 

of the following paragraph, as seeming to favour soicidc, we are requested to print the 
whole passage, that lis true meaning may appear, which is not to recommend suicide but 
excrcihc : — 

" Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution to which we are decreed; but while 
the soul and body continue united, it can make the association pleasing, and give probable 
hopes that they shall be disjoined by nn easy separation. It was a principle among the 
ancients, that acute diseases are from Heaven, and chronical fi^m ourselves ; the dart of 
deal}!, indued, falls from Heaven, but wc poison it by our own misconduct: to die is the 
fute of mun ; but to die wiili lingering anguisli is generally his folly." — Boswbll. 

1 The Correspondence m:'.y be seen at length in " The Gentleman's Magaxine,** Feb^ 

1780. — UOBWELL. 
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a debtor, which, however, has passed into a proverb. Of riches it is not necessary 
to write the praise. Let it, however, be remembered, that he who has money to 
spare has it always in his power to benefit others ; and of such power a good man 
must always be desirous. 

" I am pleased with your account of Easter.i We shall meet, I hope, in 
autumn, both well and both cheerful ; and part each the better for the other's 
compan)'. 

"Make my compliments to Hrs. Boswell, and to the youn^ charmers. 

"I am, &c., Sam. Johnson." 

"TO MR. PERKINS. 

"Dear Sir, July 38, 1782. 

"I am much pleased that you are going a very long journey, which may, by 
proper conduct, restore your hfiulih and prolong your life. 
'* Observe these rules : — 

"1. Turn all care out of your head as soon as you mount the chaise. 
"2. Do not think about frugality; your health is worth more ilian it can 
cost. 

**3, Do not continue any day's journey to fatigue. 
** 4. Take now and then a day's rest 
"5. Get a smart sea-sickness if you can. 
** 6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind easy. 

** 7. This last direction is the principal ; with an unquiet mind, neither exer- 
cise, nor diet, nor physic, can be of much use. 

" I wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous journey, and a happy recovery. 
"I am, dear Su', 

** Your most affectionate humble servant, 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

"TO JAMES boswell, ESQ. 

" Dear Sir, August 24, 1782. 

"Being uncertain whether I should have any call this autumn into the coun- 
try, I did not immediately answer your kind letter. I Iiave no call ; but if you 
desire to meet me at Ashbourne, I believe I can come thither ; if you had rather 
<;ome to London, I can stay at Streatham : take your choice. 

*' This year has been very heavy. From the middle of January to the middle 
of June I was battered by one disorder after another ! I am now very much 
recovered, and hope still to be better. What happiness it is that IMrs. Boswell 
has escaped. 

"My 'Lives* are reprinting, and I have forgotten the author of Gray's 
•character.2 Write immediately, and it may be perhaps yet inserted. 

" Of London or Ashbourne you have your free choice ; at any place I shall be 
glad to see yoiu I am, dear Sir, yours, &c., 

" Sam. Johnson." 

3 Which I celebrated in the Chnrch-of-England chapel at Edinburgh, founded by Lord 
Chief Baron Smith, of respectable and pious memory. — Boswkll. 

« The Rev. Mr. Temple, Vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall.— Boswell. 
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CnAPTER VI.- 



OH LIITIHO StbkITHUI 

-Wilioh'i "A»ci 

K LONDOM — Th» 



ON the 30tli of August I Informed liim tliot my honoured father had 
died tliat raoroing ; a comiikint, under ivliicli lie had long hthoured, 
huvius Buddcnl/ coma to a crisis, while I was upon a visit at the seat of 
Sir Charles Preston, from whence I bad hastened the daj before^ upon 

recMTing a letter by express. 



"TO 1 



3 DOSWELL, ESQ. 



" DeAE Sir, London, Sept. T, 1789, 

" I linvc btni;;};liid through this year with so mncli infirmity of body, and mcll 
Rtroii}; impressions of the ll'aj;illty of lifi>, l)mt dcatli, Hliencver it appenrs, fills 
me vitli mulancliol; ; and I cunnot benr nithout eiiiotlon of the rcmovul of any 
onir, whom I hnre known, into another state 

" Your father's death had evtry clrL-umstancc that could enable yon to lie«r 
iti it was at a mature age, and it was expiftcd; and m his ^'eceral life hod 
been pious, his thouglits had douUliesa for ninny years past been lurncdopim 
eternity. That you did not tiiul IiJm si'mtihle must douhder^ ffrieve yiin ; |ii» 
dia|Ni!>ition towards yea was undoubtedly that of a kind, Uioagh not of ■ food - 
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father. Kindness, at least actual, is in our power, but fondness is not ; and if 
by negligence or imprudence you had extinguished his fondness, he could not at 
will rekindle it. Nothing then remained between you but mutual forgiveness of 
each other's faults, and mutual desire of each other's happiness. 

*' I shall long to know his final disposition of his fortune. 

"You, dear Sir, have now a new station, and have therefore new cares and 
new employments. Life, as Gowley seems to say, ought to resemble a well- 
ordered poem ; of which one rule generally received is, that the exordium 
should be simple, and should promise little. Begin your new course of life with 
the least show, and the least expense possible ; you may at pleasure increase 
both, but you cannot easily diminish them. Do not think your estate your own, 
while any man can call upon you for money which you cannot pay ; therefore 
begin with timorous parsimony. Let it be your first care not to be in any 
man's debt. 

" When the thoughts are extended to a future state, the present life seema 
hardly worthy of all those principles of conduct, and maxims of prudence, which 
one generation of men has transmitted to another ; but upon a closer view, when 
it is perceived how much evil is produced, and how much good is impeded by 
embarrassment and distress, and how little room the expedients of poverty leave 
for the exercise of virtue, it grows manifest that the boundless importance of the 
next life enforces some attention to the interest of this. 

"Be kind to the old servants, and secure the kindness of the agents and 
factors ; do not disgust them by asperity, or linvvelcomo gaiety, or apparent 
suspicion. From them you must learn the real state of your affairs, the charac* 
ters of your tenants, and the value of your lands. 

" Make my compliments to Jllrs. Boswell ; I think her expectations from air and 
exercise are the best that she can form. I hope she will live long and happily. 

"I forgot whether I told you that Basay has been here; we dined cheer- 
fully together. I entertained lately a young gentleman from Corrichatachin. 

*' I received your letters only this morning. 

**I am, dear Sir, yours, &c., 

** Sam. Johnson." 

In answer to my next letter, I received one from him, dissuading me- 
from hastening to him as I had proposed ; what is proper for publica- 
tion is the following paragraph, equally just and tender : — 

" One expense, however, I would not have you spare ; let nothing be omitted 
that can preserve Mrs. Boswell, though it should be necessary to transplant her 
for a time into a softer climate. She is the prop and stay of your life. How 
much must your children suffer by losing her." 

My wife was now so much convinced of his sincere friendship for 
me, and regard for her, that, without any suggestion on my part, she 
wrote him a very polite and grateful letter. 

"DR. JOHNSON TO MRS. BOSWELL. 
* • Dear Lady, London, Sep. 7, 1 782 

'*! have not often received so much pleasure as from your invitation to 
Auchinleck. The journey thither and back is, indeed, too great for the lattec 
part of the year ; but if my health were fully recovered, I would sufler no littla 
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licot and colil, nor a wet or a nmi^li road to keep me from yoa. I am, indeed, 
not without liofM! of 6i>einfr AuchiiilcGk ajipun ; but to make it a pleasant place I 
inuftt see its lady well, and bribk, and airy. For mj sake, therefore, umaog 
many greater reosonfl, take care, donr ^laciam, of your health* spore no espenae, 
and want no attendance that can proonra ease, or preserve it. Be very carefiil 
to kei'p your mind quiet ; and do nut think it too much to give an tu^tvfipnt of 
your recover}' to, Madam, yours, &c., 

" Sam. Jowxsotl" 

"to james boswell. esq. 

" Dear Sir, London, Dec 7, 1781 

** Having passetl almost this whole year in a succession of disorders^ I went in 
October to Bri^hthehnstone, whither I came in a state of so much weakness^ that 
I rcbted four times in walking between the inn and the lodging. Bj phjaie 
and abstinence I f;rew better, and am now reasonably easy, thon^h at a great 
distance from health. I am afraid, howeyer, that health begins, after scTcntj, 
and long before, to have a meaning different from that which it had at thirty. 
But it is eulj):ible to murmur ut the established order of the creation, as it ii 
vain to oppose it ; he that lives, must grow old ; and he that would rather grow 
old than die, has God to thank for the infirmities of old age. 

"At your long silence I am rather angry. You do not, since now yon are 
the head of your house, tliink it worth yoiu: while to try whether 3'oa or yoar 
friend can live longer without writing, nor suspect tluit, aflcr so many yean o» 
friendship, when I do not write to you, I forget yoiL Fat all such naeless 
jealousies out of your head, and disdain to regulate your own practice by the 
practice of another, or by any other principle than the desire of doing righL 

*'Your economy, I suppose, begins now to be settled; your expenses are 
ailjusted to your revenue, and all your people in their proper places. Besolre 
not to be poor : whatever you liave, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to 
human happiness ; it certainly destroys libert}*, and it inakes some ^'irtoes im- 
practicable, and others extremely difKcult. 

**Iiet me know the history of your life since your accession to yonr estate; — 
how many houses, how many cows, how much land in your own hand, and what 
bargains 3'ou make with your tenants. 

• • • • • 

"Of my 'Lives of the Poets,* they have printed a new edition in octavo^ I 
hear, of three thousand. Did I give a set to Lord Hailes ? If I did not, I wiU 
do it out of these. What did you make of all your copy ? 

** Mrs. Thrale and the three Misses are now, for the winter, in Argyle-streeL 
Sir Joshua Bej'nolds has been out of order, but is well again ; and I am, dear 
Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 

** Sam. Johxsok.** 

"to dr. SAilUEL JOHNSON. 

" Dear Sir, Edinburgh, Dec. 20, 1783. 

" I was made happy by your kind letter, which gave us the agreeable hopet 
of seeing you in Scotland again. 

" I am much flattered by the concern you are pleased to take in my 
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I am better, and hope to have it in my power to convince you by my attention, ol 
how much consequence I esteem your health to the world and to myself. 

** I remain. Sir, with fateful respect, 

*' Your obliged and obedient servant, 

*'3Iargar£t Boswell." 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material alteration with 
respect to Johnson's reception in that family. The manly authority ot 
the husband no longer curbed the lively exuberance of the lady ; and as 
her vanity had been fully gratified, by having the Colossus of Literature 
attached to her for many years, she gradually became less assiduous to 
please him. Whether her attachment to him was already divided by 
another object, I am unable to ascertain ; but it is plain that Johnson's 
penetration was alive to her neglect or forced attention ; for on the 6th 
of October this year we find him making a ** parting use of the library" 
at Streatham, and pronouncing a prayer, which he composed on leaving 
Mr. ThraJe's family.^ 

** Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by thy grace, that I may, 
with humble and sincere thankfulness, remember the comforts and conveniences 
wliich I have enjoyed at this place ; and that I may resign them with holy sub- 
mission, equally trusting in thy protection when Thou givest, and when Thou 
takest away. Have mercy upon me, Lord, have mercy upon me. 

''To thy fatherly protection, Lord, 1 commend this &mily. Bless, guide, 
and defend them, that they may so pass through this world, as finally to enjoy 
in thy presence everlasting happiness, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

One cannot read this prayer, without some emotions not very favour- 
able to the lady whose conduct occasioned it. 

In one of his memorandum-books I find, " Sunday, went to church 
at Streatham. Tenvplo valedixi cum osculo." 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalte often at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and 
other places, and was a good deal with him at Brighthelmstone this 
autumn, being pleased at once with his excellent table and animated 
conversation. Mr. Metcalfe showed him great respect, and sent him a 
note that he might have the use of his carriage whenever he pleased. 
Johnson (3rd October, 1782) returned this polite answer : — "Mr. John 
son is very much obliged by the kind offer of the carriage, but he has 
no desire of using Mr. Metcalfe's carnage, except when he can have 
the pleasure of Mr. Metcalfe's company." Mr. Metcalfe could not but 
be highly pleased that his company was thus valued by Johnson, and 
he frequenUy attended him in airings. They also went together to 
Chichester, and they visited Petworth, and Cowdray, the venerable seat 
of the Lords Montacute.* ** Sir," said Johnson, "I should like to 
stay here four-and-twenty hours. We see here how our ancestors 
lived." 

^ " Prayers and Meditations," p. 214. 

2 This venerable mansion has since been totally destroyed by fire. — Malomb. 
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That his curiosity was still unabated, appears from two letters to 
Mr. John Nichols, of the 10th and 20th of October this year. In one 
ho says, **I have looked into your * Anecdotes,' and you ¥rill hardly 
thank a lover of literary history for tellinj; you, that he has been much 
infonned and gratified. I wish you would add your own discoTeries 
and intelligence to those of Dr. Rawlinson, and undertake the Supple- 
ment to Wood. Think of it." In the other, **I wish. Sir, you could 
obtain sonie fuller information of Jortin, Markland, and Thirlbj. They 
were three contemporaries of great eminence." 

"TO SIU JOSHUA BETNOLDS. 

" Dear Sir, Brighthelnwlone, Not. 14, 1781. 

"I heard yesterday of your late disorder, and should think ill of mysdf if I 
liad heard of it without alarm. I heard likewise of your recoveryy whidi I 
sincerely wish to l)c complete and permanent. Your country has been in danger 
of losing one of its brightest ornaments, and I of losing one of my oldest aiid 
kindest friends ; hut I hope you will still live long, for the honour of the nation : 
and that mure enjoyment of your elegance, your intelligence^ and your benevo- 
lence is still reserved for, dear Sir, your most affectionate, &c, 

" Saul Johnson." 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson, having dedicated to him his ** Archie- 
ological Dictionary," that mark of respect was thus acknowledged : 

**T0 THE REVEREND MR. WILSON, CLITHEROE, LANCASHIRE. 

" Keyerend Sir, December 81, 1783. 

"That I hare long omitted to return yon thanks for the honour conferred 
upon me hy your dedication, I entreat you with great earnestness not to oonaider 
as more faulty than it is. A very importunate and oppressive disorder has ftr 
some time debarred me from the pleasures, and obstructed me in the duties^ of 
life. The esteem and kindness of wise and good men is one of the last pleasorei 
which I can be content to lose ; and gratitude to those from whom this pleasure 
is received, is a duty of which I hope never to be reproached with the final 
neglect. I therefore now return you thanks for the notice which I have received 
from you, and which I consider ns giving to my name not only more hulk, but 
more weight ; not only as extending its superficies, but as increasing its ^ne. 
Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, find its way into the school ; 
to which, however, I do not mean to confine it ; for no man has so much skill 
in ancient rites and practices as not to want it. As I suppose myself to owe 
part of your kindness to my excellent friend, Dr. Fatten, he has likewise a just 
claim to my acknowledgment, which I hope you. Sir, will transmit. Then 
will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical Biography ; if you will accept ol 
a copy to keep me in your mind, be pleased to let me know how it may be con* 
veniently conveyed to you. This present is small, but it is given with good will 
by, lleverend Sir, your most, &c., Sam. JOHNSON. 

In 1783, he was more severely afHicted than ever, as wDl appear 
the course of his correspondence ; but still the same ardour for literaturay 
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the same constant piety, the same kindness for his friends, and the same 
vivacity, both in conversation and writing, distinguished him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of what I was doing at 
Auchinleck, and particularly mentioned what I knew would please him, 
— my having brought an old man of eighty-eight from a lonely cottage 
to a comfortable habitation within my enclosures, where he had good 
neighbours near to him, — I received an answer in February, of which I 
extract what follows : — 

**I am delighted with your account of your activity at Auchinleck, and wish 
the old gentleman, whom you have so kindly removed, may live long to promote 
your prosperity by his prayers. You have now a new character and new duties ; 
think on them, and practise them. 

"Make an impartial estimate of your revenue ; and, whatever it is, live upon 
less. Kesolve never to be poor. Frugality is not only the basis of quiet, but of 
beneficence. No man can help othei'S that wants help himself ; we must have 
enough before we have to spare. 

" I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows well ; and hope that, to keep 
her well, no care nor caution will be omitted. May you long live happily 
together. 

** When you come hither, pray bring with you Baxter's Anacreon. I cannot 
get that edition in London.*' * 

On Friday, March 21, having arrived in London the night before, I 
was glad to find him at Mrs. Thrale's house, in Argyle-street ; appear- 
ances of friendship between them being still kept up. I was shown into 
his room, and after the first salutation he said, ** I am glad you are 
come: I am very ill." He looked pale, and was distressed with a 
difficulty of breathing : but after the common inquiries he assumed his 
usual strong animated style of conversation. Seeing me now, for the 
first time, as a Laird, or proprietor of land, he began thus : — ** Sir, the 
superiority of a country-gentleman over the people upon his estate is very 
agreeable : and he who says he does not feel it to be agreeable, lies ; for 
it must be agreeable to have a casual superiority over those who are by 
nature equal with us," Boswell : ** Yet, Sir, we see great proprietors 
of land who prefer living in London." Johnson : ** Why, Sir, the 
pleasure of ^living in London, the intellectual superiority that is enjoyed 
there, may counterbalance the other. Besides, Sir, a man may prefer 
the state of the country-gentleman upon the whole, and yet there may 
never be a moment when he is willing to make the change to quit 
London for it," He said, "It is better to 'have five per cent, out of 
land than out of money, because it is more secure ; but the readiness of 
transfer, and promptness of interest, make many people rather choose 

* Dr. Johnson should seem not to have sought diligently for Baxter's Anacreon, for 
there are two editions of that book, and they are frequently found in the London S&ie 
iJatalogues. — Ma lon b . 
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tho fimds. Nay, there is another disadTantage belonging to land, earn* 
pared with money. A man is not so much airaid of bttng a haid 
creditor, as of being a hard landlord." Boswell : '* fiecanae tliera is a 
sort of kindly connexion between a landlord and his tenants. ' ' J obkbov : 
** No, Sir : many landlords with us never see their tenants. It is because 
if a landlord drives away his tenants, he may not get others ; wheieas 
the demand for money is so great, it may always be lent." 

lie talked with regret and indignation of the factious oppoaition to 
Goyeriimeut at this time, and uuputed it in a great measure to the 
revolution. " Sir," said he, in a low voice, having come nearer to me, 
while his old prejudices seemed to be fomenting in his mind, "this 
Hanoverian family is uolee here. They have no friends. Now the 
Stuarts had friends who stuck by them so late as 1745. When the 
right of tho Eling is not reverenced, tnere will not be reverence fiv those 
appointed by the King." 

His observation, tliat the present royal family has no friends, has 
been too much justified by the very ungrateful beliaviour of many who 
were under great obligations to his Majesty ; at the same time there are 
honourable exceptions : and tho very next year after this conversation, 
and ever since, the King has had as extensive and generous aupport as 
ever was given to any monarch, and has had tho satisfaction of knowing 
that he was more and more endeared to his people. 

He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, with an emotion which 
gave theai full effect ; and then he was pleased to say, *' You muat be as 
much with nie as you can. You have done me good. You cannot thmlr 
how mucli better 1 am since you came in." 

llo sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that 1 was arrived. I 
had not seen her since her husband's deatli. She soon appeared, and 
favoured nie with an invitation to stay to dinner, which I accepted. 
There was no other company but herself and three of her daughters. Dr. 
Johnson, and I. She too said she was very glad I was come, for ahe 
was going to Bath, and should have been sorry to leave Dr. Johnson 
before 1 came. This seemed to be attentive and kind ; and I who had 
not been informed of any change, imagined all to be as well as formeriy. 
Ho was little inclined to talk at dinner, and went to sleep after it; 
but when he joined us in the drawiug-room, he seemed revived, and waft 
again himself. 

Talking of conversation, he said, ** There must, in the first plaee^ 
be knowledge ; there must be materials ; — in the second place, there must 
be a command of words ; — in the third place, there must be imagination^ 
to place tilings in such views as they are not commonly seen in : — and 
in the fourth place, there must be presence of mind, and a resolntidd 
that it is not to be overcome by failures ; this last is an essential requi- 
site ; for want of it many people do not excel in conversation. Nov I 
want it ; 1 throw up the game upon losing a trick." 1 wondered to hear 
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him talk thus of himself, and said, " I don't know, Sir, how this may 
he ; hut I am sure you heat other people's- cards out of their hands. " I 
douht whether he heard this remark. Wliile he went on talking trium- 
phantly, I was fixed in admiration, and said to Mrs. Thrale, ** Oh, for 
short- hand to take this down." — ** You'll carry it all in your head,'^ 
said she ; *' a long head is as good as short-hand." 

It has heen observed, and wondered at, that Mr. Charles Fox nerer 
talked with any freedom in the presence of Dr. Johnson ; though it is^ 
well known, and I myself can witness, that his conversation is various, 
fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. Johnson's own experience, however, 
of that gentleman's reserve, was a sufficient reason for his going on 
thus : — " Fox never talks in private company ; not from any determi- 
nation not to talk, but because he has not the first motion. A man who 
is used to the applause of the House of Commons, has no wbh for 
that of a private company. A man accustomed to tlirow for a thou- 
sand pounds, if set down to throw for sixpence, would not he at the 
pains to count his dice. Burke's talk is the ebullition of his mind ; 
he does not talk from a desire of distinction, but because his mind is 
full." 

He thus curiously characterized one of oiu: old acquaintance: — 

** is a good man. Sir ; but ho is a vain man and a liar. He, 

however, only tells lies of vanity ; of victories, for instance, in conver- 
sation, which never happened." This alluded to a stoiy which 1 had 
repeated from that gentleman, to entertain Johnson with its wild bravado: 
" This Johnson, Sir," said he, ** whom you are all afi*aid of, will shrink, 
if you come close to him in argument, and roar as loud as he. He once 
maintained the paradox, that there is no beauty but in utility." " Sir," 
said I, **what say you to the peacock's tail, which is one of the most 
beautiful objects in natui'e, but would have as much utility if its feathera 
were all of one colour." He felt what I thus produced, and had recourse 
to his usual expedient, ridicule; exclaiming, ' A peacock has a tail, and 
a fox has a tail ;' and then he burst out into a laugh. — * Well, Sir,' said 
I, with a strong voice, looking him full in the face, * you have unkennelled 
your fox ; pursue him if you dare.' He had not a word to say. Sir." — 
Johnson told me, tliat this was fiction from beginning to end. ^ 

1 Were I to insert all the stories which hare been told of contests boldly maintained 
with him, imaginary victories obtained orer him, of redncing him to silence, and of making 
him o^-n that his antagonist had the better of him in argument, my volumes would swell 
to an immoderate size. One instance, I find, has circulated both in conversation and 
in print ; that when he would not allow the Scotch writers to have merit, the late Dr. 
Rose, of Chiswick, asserted, that he could name one Scotch writer, whom Dr. Johnson 
liimself would allow to have written better than any man of the age; and upon Johnson's 
asking who it was, answered, " Lord Bute, when he signed the warrant for your pension." 
Upon which Johnson, struck with the repartee, acknowledged that this teas true. When 
I mentioned it to Jolmson, " Sir," said he, ** if Hose said this, I never heard it."— 

BOSWKLL 
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After musing for some time, ho said, " I wonder how I should haye 
any enemies; for I do harm to nohody."^ Bos well : "In the first 
place, Sir, you will be pleased to recollect, that you set out with 
attacking the Scotch ; so you got a whole nation for your enemies." 
Johnson : ** Why, I own, that by my definition of oats I meant to vex 
them." BoswELL : '* Pray, Sir, can you trace the cause of your 
antipathy to the Scotch." Johnson : " I cannot, Sir." Boswell : 
** Old Mr. Sheridan says, it was because they sold Charles tlie First," 
Johnson : ** Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out a very good 



reason." 



Surely the most obstinate and sulky nationality, the most determined 
aversion to this great and good man, must be cured, when he is seen 
thus playing with one of his prejudices, of which he candidly admitted 
that ho could not tell the reason. It was, however, probably owing to 
his having had in his view the worst part of the Scottish nation, the 
jecdy adventurers, many of whom he thought were advanced above 
their merits, by means which he did not approve. Had he in his early 
life been in Scotland, and seen the worthy, sensible, independent gentle- 
men, who live rationally and hospitably at home, he never could have 
entertained such unfavourable and unjust notions of his fellow-subjects. 
And accordingly we find, that when he did visit Scotland, in the latter 
period of his life, he was fully sensible of all that it deserved, as I have 
already pointed out, when speaking of his ** Journey to the Western 
Islands." 

Next day, Saturday, March 22, 1 found him still at Mrs. Thrale's ; 
but he told me that he was to go to his own house in the afternoon. 
He was better, but I perceived he was an unruly patient, for Sir Luca3 
Pepys, who visited him, while I was with him, said, ** If you were 
tractable f Sir, I should prescribe for you." 

I related to him a remark which a respectable friend had made to 
me, upon the then state of Government, when those who had been long 
in opposition had attained to power, as it was supposed, against the 
inclination of the Sovereign. **You need not be uneasy," said this 
gentleman, ** about the King. He laughs at them all ; he plays them 
one against another." Johnson : ** Don't think so. Sir. The King is 
as much oppressed as a man can be. If he plays them one against 
auother, he wins nothing." 

I had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe in the morning, and was 
told by him that Dr. Johnson saw company on Saturday evenings, and 



1 This reflection was very natural in a man of a good heart, who was not conaciooi 
01* any ill-will to mankind, though the sharp sayings which were sometimes produced br 
his discrimination and vivacity, which he perhaps did not recollect, were, I am afr^iJ 
too often remembered with resentment. — Boswbll. 
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he would meet me at Johnson's that night. When 1 mentioned this to 
Johnson, not douhting* that it would please him, as he had a great value 
for Oglethorpe, the fretfulness of his disease unexpectedly showed itself ; 
his anger suddenly kindled, and he said, with vehemence, *' Did not you 
tell him not to come ? Am I to he hunted in this manner ?" I satisfied 
him that I could not divine that the visit would not he convenient, and 
that I certainly could not take it upon me of my own accord to forhid the 
General. 

I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs. Williams's room, at tea 
and coffee with her and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were also hoth ill ; it 
was a sad scene, and he was not in a very good humour. He said of a 
performance that had lately come out, '^ Sir, if you should search all the 
madhouses in England, you would not find ten men who would write so, 
and think it sense." 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe's arrival was announced, and 
we left the ladies. Dr. Johnson attended him in the parlour, and was 
as courteous as ever. The General said, he was husy reading the 
writers of the middle age. Johnson said they were very curious. 
Oglethorpe : " The House of Commons has usurped the power of the 
nation's money, and used it tyrannically. Government is now carried 
on by corrupt influence, instead of the inherent right in the King." 
Johnson : " Sir, the want of inherent right in the King occasions all 
this disturbance. What we did at the Revolution was necessary ; but it 
broke our constitution."^ Oglethorpe : "My father did not think it 
necessary," 

On Sunday, March 23, 1 breakfasted with Dr. Johnson, who seemed 
much relieved, having taken opium the night before. He, however, pro- 
tested against it, as a remedy that should be given with the utmost 
reluctance, and only in extreme necessity. I mentioned how commonly 
it was used in Turkey, and that therefore it could not be so pernicious 
as he apprehended. He grew warm, and said, " Turks take opium, and 
Christians take opiiun ; but Eussel, in his account of Aleppo, tells us, 
that it is as disgraceful in Turkey to take too much opium, as it is with 
us to get drunk. Sir, it is amazing how things are exaggerated. A 
gentleman was lately telling, in a company where I was present, that in 
France, as soon as a man of fashion marries, he takes an opera girl into 
keeping ; and this he mentioned as a general custom. * Pray, Sir,' said 
I, *how many opera girls may there be?* He answered, * About four- 
score.' * Well then. Sir,* said I, * you see there can be no more than 
fourscore men of fashion who can do this.' " 

• I have, in my * Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," fully expressed my sentiments 
upon this subject The Revolution was necessar}^ but not a subject for glory ; because 
it for a long time blasted the generous feelings of loyalty. And now, when by the 
benignant effect of time the present Royal Family are established in our affeciion*^ how 
unwise is it to revive by celebrations the memory of a shock, which it would surely ha? e 
been better that our constitution had not required. — Boswbll. 
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Mrs. D^Bmocilifis made tea ; Asd ^6 and I talked before him u{mmi 
a topic which he had oiioe borne patiently from me when we were by 
onrselyes, — his not oompiaining of the worlds because he was not called 
to some great office, nor had attained to graat wealth. He flew into a 
violent passion, I confess with some justice, and commanded us to have 
done. '* Nobody," said he, " has a right to talk in this manner, to bring 
before a man his own character, and tlie events of his life, when he does 
not choose it should be done. I never have sought the world : the world 
was not to seek me. It is rather wonderful that bo much has been done 
for me. All the complaints which are made of the world are unjust. 
I never knew a man of merit neglected : it was generally by his own 
fault that he failed of success. A man may hide his bead in a hole : 
he may go into the country, and publish a book now and then, wiuch 
nobody reads, and then complains he is neglected. There is no reasoa 
why any person should exert himself for a man who has written a ^ood 
book : he has not written it for any individual. I may as well make a 
present to a postman who brings me a letter. When patronage was 
limited, an author expected to find a Maecenas, and complained if he 
did not find one. Why should he complain ? This Maecenas has tethers 
as good as he, or others who have got the start of him." Bosweijl : 
" But surely. Sir, you will allow that there are men of merit at the bar 
who never get practice." Johnson : " Sir, you are sure that practice 
is got from an opinion that the person employed deserves it best ; so 
that if a man of merit at tlie bar does not get practice, it is &om error, not 
from injustice. He is not neglected A horse that is brought to market 
may not be bought, though he is a very good horse : but that is from ig- 
norance, not from intention." 

There was in this discourse much novelty, ingenuity, and discrimi- 
nation, such as is seldom to be found. Yet I cannot help thinking that 
men of merit, who have no success in life, may be foi^iven for lamenting^ 
if they are not allowed to complain. They may consider it as hard 
that their merit should not have its suitable distinction. Though there 
is no intentional injustice towards them on the part of the world, their 
merit not having been perceived, they may yet repine against fortune or 
fate, or by whatever name they choose to coll the supposed mytho- 
logical power of Destiny, It has, however, occurred to me, as a . 
consolatory thought, that men of merit should consider dius : — How 
much harder would it be, if the same persons had both all the merit 
and all the prosperity. Would not this be a miserable distribution 
for the poor dunces ? Would men of merit exobauge their intellectual 
superiority, and the enjoyments arising from it, for external distinc- 
tion and the pleasures of wealth? If they would not, let them not 
envy others, who are poor where they are rich, a compensation whidi 
is made to them. Let them look inwards and be satisfied ; recol- 
iecting, with conscious pride, what 'Virgil finely says of Coryomg 
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SeneXy and^hich I haye, in another place^^ with truth and emeentyap 
plied to Mr. Burke : — 

**llegam seqnabat opes animis." 

On the subject of the right employment of wealth, Johnson ohserved, 
*^ A man cannot make a bad use of his money, so far as regards society, 
if he do not hoard it ; for if he dither spends it or lends it out, society 
has the benefit. It is in general better to spend money than to give it 
away ; for industry is more promoted by spending money than by giving 
it away, A man who spends his money is sure he is doing good with 
it: he is not sure when he gives it away. A man who spends ten 
thousand a year will do more good than a man who spends two thousand, 
and gives away eight.*' 

In the evening I came to him again. He was somewhat fretful from 
his illness. A gentleman asked him whether he had been abroad to- 
day. ** Don't talk so childishly," said he. " You may as well ask if 
I hanged myself to-day." I mentioned politics. Johnson : " Sir, Fd 
as soon have a man to break my bones as talk to me of public affairs, 
internal or external. I have lived to see things all as bad as they 
can be." 

Having mentioned his friend, the second Lord Southwell, he said, 
**Lord Southwell was the highest bred man, without insolence, that 
I ever was in company with; the most qualitied I ever saw. Lord 
Orrery was not dignified ; Lord Chesterfield was, but he was insolent 

Lord is a man of coarse manners, but a man of abilities and 

information. I don't say he is a man I would set at the head of a 
nation, though perhaps he may be as good as the next Prime Minister 
that comes ; but he is a man to be at the head of a Club ; — I don't say 
our Club; — for there is no such Club." Boswell : "But, Su% was 
he not once a factious man ?" Johnson : " yes, Sir ; as factious a 
fellow as could be found ; one who was for sinking us all into the mob." 
Boswell : "How then. Sir, did he get into favour with the King?" 
Johnson : " Because, Sir, I supnoie he promised the King to do what- 
ever the King pleased." 

He said, " Goldsmith's blundering speech to Lord Shelburne, which 
has been so often mentioned, and which he really did make to him, was 
only a blunder in emphasis : — * I wonder they should call your Lordship 
Malagridaf for Malagrida was a very good man ; ' — meant, I wonder 
they should use Malagrida as a term of reproach." 

Soon after this time I had an opportunity of seeing, by means of one 
of his friends, a proof that his talents, as well as his obliging service to 
authors, were ready as ever. He had revised " The Village," an admir- 
able poem, by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. Its sentiments, as to the false 

1 Letter to the People of Scotland against the Attempt to diminish the Number of tif 
Lords of Session, 1785. — Bo&vi&ll. 
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notions of rustic happiness and rustic rirtue, were quite congenial with 
his own ; and he had taken the trouble, not only to suggest slight cor- 
rections and variations, but to furnish some lines, when he thought he 
could give the writer's meaning better than in the word? of the manu- 
script.^ 

1 1 shall give an instance, marking the original by Roman, and Johnson's sabslitutiom 
in Italic characters : — 

" In fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasures spring, 
Tityrus, the pride of Mantuan swains, might sing; 
But charmed by him, or smitten with h\n views, 
Shall modem poets court the Mantuan Muse? 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Fancy leads, or Virgil led the way ? " ' 

" On Mincio's banks, in Caesars bounteous reign. 
If Tityrus found the golden age again. 
Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song f 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way f '* 

Here we find Johnson's poetical and critical powers undiminished. I most, howerer, 
observe, that the aids he gave to this poem, as to "The Traveller,'* and "Deserted 
Village,** of Goldsmith, were so small as by no means to impair the distingaishing merit 
of the author. — ^Boswbll. 
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ON SimcUj, March 30, I found him at home in the eretung, imd had 
the pleciEnre to meet with Dr. Brocklesby, whose reading, and 
knowledge of life, aud good spirits, supply him with a serer-fiuliiig 
source of converaation. He mentioned a respectable gentleman, who 
became eitremelj penurious near the close of his life. Johnson siud 
there must have been a d^ree of madness about him. "Not at all. 
Sir," said Dr. Brocklesbj, "his judgment was entire." Unluckily, 
however, be mentioned that, although he had a fortune of tweuty-seven 
thousand pounds, he denied himself many comibrts, bora an apprehea- 
sion that he could not afford them. "Nay, Sir," cried Johnson, 
" when the judgment is so disturbed that a man cannot count, that is 
pretty well." 

I shall here insert a feir of Johnson's sayings, without the formali^ 
of dates, as they have no reference to any particular time or place. 

"The more amaneitends and varies his acquaintance the better." 
This, however, was meant with a just reetrictiou ; for he, on anothar 
occasion, said to me, " Sir, a man may be so much of everything, that 
he is nothing of anything." 

" Kaising the wages of day-labourers is wrong ; for it does not make 
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them live better, but only makes them idler ; and idleness is a very bad 
thing for human nature." 

** It is a very good custom to keep & journal for a man's own use ; 
he may write upon a card a day all tikolL is necessary to be written, 
after he has had experience of life. Aftfie^ there is a great deal to be 
written, because there is a.g^nattdbBLaff namlty ; but when once a man 
has settled his opinions,, l&m is adffiniBiiuudiita be set down." 

''There is nothing^ iiRiiuiWbi! iii*. tk Jkumnal^ which we see Swift 
kept in London ; for lit ^f"^**^™* sliigbtt In^ioa^ and it might soon be 
written." 

I praised the accuracy of an account-book of a lady whom I men- 
tioned. Johnson : " Keeping accounts, Sir, is of no use when a man is 
spending his owli money, and has nobody to whom he is to account. 
You won't eat less beef to-day, because you have written down what it 
cost yesterday." I mentioned another lady who thought as he did, so 
that her husband could not get her to keep an account of the expense ot 
the family, as she thought it enough that she never exceeded the sum 
allowed her. Johnson : ** Sir, it is fit she should keep an account^ 
because her husband wishes it ; but I do not see its use." I maintained 
that keeping an account had this advantage, that it satisfies a man that 
his money has not been lost or stolen, which he might sometimes be a^t 
to imagine, were there no written state of his exp^tse ; and befiides» 
a calculation of economy, so as not to exceed one's income, cannot be 
made without a view of the different articles in figures, that one may 
see how to retrench in some particulars less necessary than others. 
This he did not attempt to answer. 

Talking of an accLuaintance of ours, whose narratives, which 
abounded in curious and interesting topics, were unhappily found to. be 
very febulous, I mentioned Lord Mansfield's having said to me, " Sup- 
pose we believe one half of what he tells." Johnson : " Ay ; but we 
don't know which half to believe. By his lying we lose not only our re- 
verence for him, but all comfort in his conv2rsation.'* Boswell : " May 
we not take it as amusing fiction ? " Johnson : ** Sir, the misfortune is^ 
that you will insensibly believe as much of it as you incline to believe. 
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^ In his Lift of Swift, he thus speaks ol this Jonrnal: — 

" In the midst of his power and his politics, he kept a jounial of his im\A, his walks,, 
his interviews with ministem^ and quarrels with his servant, and transmitted it to Mrs. 
Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew that whatever befel him. was interesting^ 
and no account could be too minute. Whether these diurnal trifles were properly ejBpostd 
to eyes which had never recdved any pleasure from the Dean,, mskj. be naasonably^ 
doubted : they have, however, some odd attractions : the reader finding frequent mentioix 
of names which he has been used to consider as important, goes on in hope of informa- 
tion ; and as there is nothing to fatigue attention, if he is disi^ppointed', he Ma hardly 
eomplain." 

It may be added, that the reader not only hopes to find, but does find, in this reiy 
entertaining Journal, much curious information, respecting persons and things, which S^ 
will in vain seek for in other books of the same period. — Malonx; 
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It is remarkable, that notwithstanding their congeniality in politics, he 
never was acquainted with a lateeminent noble judge [Mansfield], whom X 
have heard speak of him, as a writer, with greai respect. Johnson, X 
know not upon what degree of investigation, entertained no exalted opinion 
of his lordship'&inteUectual character. Talking of him to me one day, 
he said, **It is wonderful, Sir, with how little real superiority of min4 
men can make an eminent figure in public life." IJe expressed himself 
to the same purpose eoacwning another law-lord, who, it seems, once 
took a fancy to associate with the wits of London ; but with so little 
success, that Foote said„ ** What can he mean by coming amon^ us ? 
He is not only dull himself, but the cause of dulness in others." Tiylng 
him by the test of his colloquial powers, Johnson had found him very 
defective. He once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds,, " This man now has 
been ten years about town» and has made nothing of it ; " meaning as a 
companion.^ He said to me, "I never heard anything from him iri 
company that was at all striking ; and depend upon it, Sir, it is when 
you come close to a man in conversation, that you discover what his real 
abilities are : to make a speech in a public assembly is a knack. Now 
1 honour Thurbw, Sir ; Thurilow is a fine fellow ; he fJEurly puts hin 
mind to yours/* 

After repeating to him some of his* pointed, lively sayings, I said, 
" It is a pity, Sir, ygu don't always rwnember your own good things, 
that you may have a laugh when you will.** Johnson: "Nay, Sir, it 
is better that I forget them, that I may be reminded of them, and have 
a laugh on their being brought to my recollection." 

When. I recalled to him his having said as we sailed up^ Loeblomond, 
** That if he wore anythmg" fin^ it dbould be very fine ; " I observed that 
alt his thoughts were upon a great scale. Johnsok ? ** I>epend upoa 
it*. Sir, every man will have as fine a thing as he can get ; as large a 
dianv>nd for kis ring.'* EoswblIi : *' Pard(Hi me^ Sir ; a man of i^ 
oarrow mind will not ttonk ^ H ; a slight trinket will satisfy him : 

'Nee sufiferre qu^at majoris pondera gcmmse.' *•' 

I told lim. X should send him some '^flssays " that I had written,^ 
which I hoped he would be so good as to read, and pick out the good 
ones. Johnson : " N'ay, Sir, send me only the good ones ; don't makff 
me pick them." 

I heard him once say, " Though the proverb ' Nullum nuinen dbeat, 
UJiUprudettHa^' does not always prove true, we may be certain of the 
doftv^rae of it, ^ Nwibmk nmiM ades^ «t 9it imptudmtia* " 
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1 Knowing aa w«II as X da what precision aikt elegance of oratory hia Lordship can 
diqday, I cannot but ao^jiect that his unfavourable appearapce in a social drck, whiek 
drew such animadversions upon him, must be owiMto a co)d ai{bctati<Hi of cymaeqttflnce, 
from beiug reserved, and stiff. If it be so, and be m^ht be an agreeaMe man if he wwiidt 
we cannot be sony that he misses his aim. — Bomwbll. 

♦Under Ae title of " The Hypochondiiac."— Malonb, 
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Onoe, when Mr. Seward was going to Bath, and asked his com- 
mands, he said, **Tell Dr. Harrington that I wish he wonld puhlish 
another volume of the ' Nuga Antiqtue;*^ it is a very pretty book."* 
Mr. Seward seconded this wish, and reconunended to Dr. Harrington 
to dedicate it to Johnson, and take for his motto what Catullus says to 
Cornelius Nepos : 

** namqne tu solehas, 

Measesse aliquia putare nuoas." 

As a small proof of his kindliness and delicacy of feeling, the 
following circumstance may he mentioned : — One evening, when we were 
in the street together, and I told him I was going to sup at Mr. Beau- 
clerk's, he said, ** 1*11 go with you." After having walked part of ihe 
way, seeming to recollect something, he suddenly stopped, and said, " I 
cannot go, — but I do not lave Beauclerh the leu J** 

On the frame of his portrait, Mr. Beauclerk had inscribed, 

* * Ingenium ingens 

Incalto latet hoc sub corpore." 

After Mr. Beauclerk's death* when it became Mr. Langton's property, 
he made the inscription be defaced. Johnson said complacently^ "It 
was kind in you to take it off;" and then, after a short pause, added, 
** and not unkind in him to put it on." 

He said, '' How few of his Mends' houses would a man choose to be 
at, when he is sick ! " He mentioned one or two. I recollect only 
Thrale's. 

He observed, '* There is a wicked inclination in most people to siip> 
pose an old man decayed in his intellects. If a young or middle-aged 
man, when leaving a company, does not recollect where he laid his hat, 
it is nothing ; but if the same inattention is discovered in an old man, 
people will shrug up their shoulders, and say, ' his memory is going.' " 

When I once tidked to him of some of the sayings which eveiy body 
repeats, but nobody knows where to find ; sudi as, Quoi Deus wit 
perdere, prius dementat ; he told me that he was once offered ten guineas 
to point out from whence Semel ineanivimtu omnes was taken. He 
could not do it ; but many years afterwards met with it by chance in 
Johannes BaptUta Mantuanus,^ 

\ It has since appeared. — ^Boswbll. 

8 A new and greatly improved edition of this very onrioos collection was published by 
Mr. Park in 1804, in 2 vols. 8vo. In this edition the letters are chronologically airanged^ 
and the account of the Bishops, which was formerly printed from a ray oomq»t copy, is 
taken from Sir John Harrington's original manuscript which he presented to nearj. 
Prince of Wales, and is now in the Royd Library in the Museum. — ^Maloh b. 

• The words occur (as Mr. Bin^y observes to me), in the First Eclogue of ICaa- 
tnanus, De honesio Amore, &;& ^ 

" Id commune malum ; semel insanivimus omnes.** 
With the following elucidation of the other saying — Qtiot Dtu* (it should rather be Qiim 
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I am very sorry that I did not take a note of an eloquent argument 
in which he maintained that the situation of Prince of Wales was the 
happiest of any person's in the kingdom, even beyond that of the Sove- 
reign. I recoflect only — the enjoyment of hope, — the high superiority 
of rank, without the anxious cares of government, — and a great degree 
of power, both from natural influence wisely used, and from the san- 
guine expectations of those who look forward to the chance of future 
favour. 

Sir Joshua Keynolds communicated to me the following particu- 
lars >— 

Johnson thought the poems, published as translations from Ossian, 
had so little merit, that he said, ** Sir, a man might write such stuff for 
ever, if he would abandon his mind to it." 

He said, "A man should pass a part of his time with the laughers^ 
by which means anything ridiculous or particular about him might be 
presented to his view, and corrected." I observed, he must have been a 

Jupiter) vult perdere, prius demeniat — Mr. Boswell was furnished by Mr. Richard How, 
of Apsley, in Bedfordslure, as communicated to that gentleman by his friend Mr. John 
Pitts, late Rector of Great Brickhill, in Buckinghamshire : 

"Perhaps no scrap of Latin whatever has been more quoted than this. It occasionally 
falls even from those who are scrupulous even to pedantry in their Latinity, and will not 
admit a word into their compositions which has not the sanction of the first age. The 
word demento is of no authority, either as a verb active or neuter. — ^After a long search, for 
the purpose of deciding a bet, some gentlemen of Cambridge found it among the fragments 
of Euripides, in what edition I do not recollect, where it is given as a translation of a 
Greek Iambic: — 

Ov Behs B4Kti i.iro\4ffcu, irpm* &wo^pevou 

The above scrap was found in the hand-writing of a suicide of fashion, Sir D. O., some 
years ago, lying on the table of the room where he had destroyed himself. The suicide 
was a man of classical acquirements : he left no other paper behmd him.*' 
Another of these proverbial sayings — 

** Ineidit in Seyllam, eupiens vitare Charybdim," 

I some years ago, in a note on a passage in " The Merchant of Venice," traced to its 
source. It occurs (with a slight variation) in '* The Alexandreis," of Philip Gaultier (a poet 
of the thirteenth century), which was printed at Lyons in 1558. Darius is the person 
addressed :— 

« — — Quo tendis inertem, 
Rex periture, fugam? nescis, heu! perdite, nescis 
Quern fugias : hostes incurris, dum fugis hostem ; 
Incidii in Scyllam, eupiens vitare Charybdim." 

The author of this line was first ascertained by Galleottus Martins, who died in 1476; 
as is observed in " Menagiana," voL iii., p. 130, edit. 1762. — For an account of Philip 
Gaultier, see "Vossius de Poet Latin." p. 254, fol. 1697. 

A line not less frequently quoted than any of the preceding, was suggested for inquiry, 
several years ago, in a note on " The Rape of Lucrece :" — 

" Solamen mieeris socios Jiabuisse doloris :" 

Bat the author of this verse has not, I believe, been discovered.— Malonx. 
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N)lil lauc:hcr who would have ventured to tell Dr. Johnaon ot any of his 
particularities.^ 

Having observed the riun ostentatious importance of many people in 
quotinsr the authorityof Dukes and Lords, as having beea in thi^ com- 
pany, ho said, he went to the other extreme, and did not manlioa his 
authority when he should have done it, had it not been that of a Duke 
or a Lord. 

Dr. Goldsmith said once to Dr. Johnson, that he wished for some 
additional members to the LriEBAax Glub^ to- give it an. agxeeable 
variety ; for, said he, there can now be nothing new among ua : we have 
travelled over one another's minds. Johnson seemed a Uttle angry, and 
said, '' Sir, you have not travelled over my mind, I pnuniae yoo." Si 
Joshua, however, thought Goldsmith right; obaerving, that "wlna 
people have lived a great deal together, they know what eadk of thaat 
will say on every subject. A new understandings therefow^ ia deeinUa; 
because though it may only furnish the same seaoe upon a iptntttm 
which would have been furnished by those with whofti we aie aocm- 
tomed to live, yet this sense wDl have adiifierent colourings y andcoloiiring 
is of much effect in everything else as well as in painting^** 

Johnson used to say that he made it a constant rala ta talk ai 
well as he could both as to sentuuent and ezpiession^ by wiiioti 
what had been originally effort became familiar and taajji.. Tba 
quence of this. Sir Joshua observed, was, that his common 
in all companies waa such as to secure him univeEsal attention^ a^ 
thing above the usual colloquial style was expected. 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in company, when another mode 
was necessary, in order to investigate truth, he could descend to a lan- 
guage intelligible to the meanest capacity. An instance af thia w«i 
witnessed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were pronent at an 
examination of a little blackguard boy, by Mr. Saondera WdBW the 
late Westnunster Justice. Welch, who imagined that he waa exalting 
himself in Dr. Johnson's eyes by using big words, spoke in a mAwiMr 
that waa utterly unintelligible to^ the boy ; Dr. Johnson perottviM it^ 
addressed himself to the boy, and changed the pompons phrefinofcflr 
into colloquial language. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was mueh ninaiai 
by this procedure, which seemed a kind of reversing of what might have 
been expected from the two men, took notice of it to Dr. Johnson, as 
they walked away by themsdves. Johnson said, that it was eontinoally 
the case ; and that he was always obliged to translatfi the jnatic^B 



^ I am h^py, however, to mention a pleasibg instance of bis endnriBg ^ 

tlenessto hear one of his most striking particularities pointed oat: — ^Miss Hunter,'^] 

his friend Christopher Smart, when a very yoimg girl, struck by his extramdinaiy a ^ 

said to him/' Pray, Dr. Johnson, why do yoa make such strange geatnres?" — '* Fnmii ba# 
habit," he replied* ** Do you, my dear, take care to guard against bad habits." ""-^ 
I was told by the young lady's brother at Margate. — ^Boswbll. 
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swelling diction (smiling), bo aa that his meaning might be underatosd by 
the Tulgar, from whom information was to be obtained. 

Sir Joshita once obeerred to him, tbat ba had tolka} above the capa- 
city of some people with whom thay had besn in ctmpany together. 
" No matter, Sir," Bwd Johnson ; " diey wMurider it as a compliment to 
be talked to, as if they were wiser tiian they are So true is this, Sir, 
that Baiter made it a rule, in every sermon thai he preached, to say 
Bomething that was above the capacity o£ hie audience. " ^ 

Johnaon'e dexterity in retort, when ha seemed to be driven to- an 
extremity by his adTersary, was Ttny _ — _ 

remarkable. Of his power in this 
respect, our common fiiend, Mr. 
Windham, ofNorfolk, haa been pleased 
to fiimish me witii an eminent instance. 
However nn&TonraWe to Scotland, ha 
nnifonnly gave libwal praise to George 
Buchanan, sa a writer. In a conver- 
eatioB concerning the literary merits 
of the two countries, in which Buchanaa 
was introduced, a Scotchman, imagin- 
ing that OQ this ground he should have 
an undoubted triumph over bim, «- 
clwmed, "Ah, Dr. Johnson, whatwould 
you have safd of Bncbanan, had he 
been an Englfehman T— " Why, Sir," 
said Johnson after a little pause, " I 
should not have s^d of Buchanan, 
had he been an EngUiJtman, what I will now say of htin as a SeoCeh' 
toon, — that he was the only man of genius his country overproduced."' 

And this brings to my recollection another iiwtance of Ao same na^ 
ture, I once reminded him, that when Dr. Adam Smith was expatiating 
on the beauties of Glasgow, he had cnt him short by saying, " Pray, 
Sir, hate ynu ever seen Brentford ? " and I tookthe libmiy to ad(t " My 
dear Sir„ surely that was ibackiiig." — "Why, then, Sir, " ha replied, 
"TOC hare novec wan BrwttfM^I." 

Though his tmal' phrase ibr conversataon was talk, yet h» made » 
distinction ; for whan be once ti^ metliat he dined the day bo&ra at s 
fiiffiid's houaa, witii " ft voy pretty company ;" uid I a^sd him if tliera 
was good' conversation, he answered, " No, Sir ; ws had taiBt mum^ 
but waoonrntMaiuAi thfire was nothing loaned.'''' 

Talking of tiie moeass •£ t&a Scotdi in liOndoa, be impntsd it, ia. a 

■■ The jnilnak of ttdsmnuku mnfirmadby thefnllcnrins storr. foi vhich I am in. 
4ab(Bd Kt Lord EUiat :— A oounDj psnoo. wbo na 
bi Ub-mrmmu, huiDg died, ou of tha pariihiansn 
" Hs ii a Terr SP"^ fnti±n" WM tail uuihi, " bnl 
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coDBiderable degree, to their spirit of nationality. ** You know. Sir, 
said he, '' that no Scotchman publishes a book, or has a play brought 
upon the stage, but there are five hundred people ready to applaud him.*' 

He gave much praise to his &iend Dr. Bumejr's elegant and enter- 
taining travels, and told Mr. Seward that he had them in his eye, when 
writing his " Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland." 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he affected by pathetic 
poetry, that, when he was reading Dr. Beattie's " Hermit," in my pre- 
sence, it brought tears into his eyes.^ 

He disapproved much of mingling real fdcts with fiction. On this 
account he censured a book entitled ** Love and Madness." 

Mr. Hoole told him he was bom in Moorfields, and had received part 
of his early instruction in Grub-street, "Sir," said Johnson smiling, 
''you have been regularly educated." Having asked who was his 
instructor, and Mr. Hoole having answered, " My uncle. Sir, who was 
a tailor; " Johnson, recollecting himself, said, ** Sir, I knew him; we 
called him the metaphysical tailor. He was of a club in Old-street, with 
me and George Psalmanazar, and some others : but pray, Sir, was he a 
good tailor ?" Mr. Hoole having answered that he believed he was too 
mathematical, and used to draw squares and triangles on his shop-board, 
so that he did not excel in the cut of a coat ; — ** I am sorry for it," 
said Johnson ; '' for I would have every man to be master of his own 
business." 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr. Hoole, as brother authors, 
he often said, '' Let you and I, Sir, go together, and eat a bee&teak in 
Grub-street." 

Sir William Chambers, the great architect' whose works show a 
sublimity of genius, and who is esteemed by all who know him, for his 
social, hospitable, and generous qualities, submitted the manuscript ot 
his ** Chinese Architecture" to Dr. Johnson's perusal. Johnson was much 
pleased with it, and said, '^ It wants no addition nor correction, but a few 
lines of introduction;" which he furnished, and Sir William adopted.* 

^ The particular passage which excited this strong emotion was, as I have heaid tnm 
my father, the third stanza, " 'Tis night," &c. — J. Boswbll, Jun. 

s The Honourable Horace Walpole, late Earl of Orford, thus bears testimony to this 
gentleman's merit as a writer : — Mr. Chambers' " Treatise on Civil Architecture,** ia the 
most sensible book, and the most exempt from prejudices, that ever was written on that 
science. — Preface to " Anecdotes of Painting in England." — Boswkll. 

8 The introductory lines are these : " It is difficult to avoid praising too little or too 
much. The boundless panegyrics which have been lavished upon the Chinese leaming, 
policy, and arts, show with what power novelty attracts regard, and how natoraUjr estoon 
swells into admiration. 

"I am far from desiring to be numbered among the exaggerators of Chinese ezcd- 
lence. T consider them as great, or wise, only in comparison with the nations that sar- 
round them ; and have no intention to place them in competition either with the andoits 
or with the modems of this part of the world ; yet they must be allowed to claim our 
notice as a distinct and very singular race of men: as the inhabitants of a region divided bjr 
its situation from all civilised countries, who have formed their own manners* andinveotad 
tibeir ovm arts, without the assistance of example." — ^Boswell. 
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He said to Sir William Scott, ** The age is running mad after 
innovation ; and all the business of the world is to be done in a new 
way ; men are to be hanged in a new way ; Tyburn itself is not safe 
from the fury of innovation." It having been argued that this was an 
improvement—" No, Sir," said he, ** eagerly, it is not an improvement ; 
they object, that the old method drew together a number of spectators. 
Sir, executions are intended to draw spectators. If they do not draw 
spectators, they don't answer their purpose. The old method was most 
satisfactory to all parties ; the public was gratified by a procession ; 
the criminal was supported by it. Why is all this to be swept away ?" 
I perfectly agree with Dr. Johnson upon this head, and am persuaded 
that executions now, the solemn procession being discontinued, have not 
nearly the efiect which they formerly had. Magistrates, both in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, have, I am afraid, in this had too much regard to 
their own ease. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, Johnson said to a friend — 
** Hurd, Sir, is one of a set of men who account for everything syste- 
matically ; for instance, it has been a fashion to wear scarlet breeches ; 
these men would tell you that, according to causes and ejffects, no other 
wear could at that time have been chosen." He, however, said of him 
at another time to the same gentleman, " Hurd, Sir, is a man whose 
acquaintance is a valuable acquisition." 

That learned and ingenious Prelate, it is well known, published at one 
period of his life "Moral and Political Dialogues,** with a wofuUy 
whiggish cast. Afterwards, his Lordship having thought better, came 
to see his error, and republished the work with a more constitutional 
spirit. Johnson, however, was unwilling to allow him full credit for his 
political conversion. I remember when his Lordship declined the honour 
of being Archbishop of Canterbury, Johnson said, " I am glad he did 
not go to Lambeth ; for, after all, I fear he is a Whig in his heart." 

Johnson's attention to precision and clearness in expression was 
very remarkable. He disapproved of a parenthesis ; and I believe, in 
all his voluminous writings, not half a dozen of them will be found. 
He never used the phrases tJie former and the latter, having observed that 
they often occasioned obscurity ; he therefore contrived to construct his 
sentences so as not to have occasion for them, and would even rather 
repeat the same words, in order to avoid them. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to mistake surnames, when we hear them carelessly uttered 
for the first time. To prevent this, he used not only to pronounce them 
slowly and distinctly, but to take the trouble of spelling them — a prac- 
tice which I have ofiten followed, and which I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, that not only did he 
pare his nails to the quick, but scraped the joints of his fingers with a 
penknife, till they seemed quite red and raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature was remarkably 
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exBmpL'fied in Johnson. His liberality in givin;^ his money to pensons 
in distress was extraordinary. Yet thm Inrked about hun a propensity 
to paltry savmg. One day I owned to him that *' I was occamonally 
troubled with a fit of narrowness,'' " Why, Sir," said he, " so am I. 
But I do not teU tt." He has Jiow and th^ borrowed a shiUing of me^ 
and when I a^ced him for it again, seemed to be rather out of hmnour. 
A droll little cirenmstance once occmred : — As if he meant to reprimand 
my minute exactness as a creditor, he thus addressed me : ** Boewell^ 
lend me sixpence — not to be repaid,'' 

This great man's attention to small things was veory remarkable. 
As an instance of it, he one day said to me, ** Sir, when you get sihFer 
in change for a guinea, look carofully at it ; you may find some osrioafl 
piece of coin." 

Though a stem true-horn Englishman, and ficilly prejudiced Jigainst 
all other nations, he had discernment enough to sec, and candour ^enough 
to censure, the cold reserve too common among Englishmen towards 
strangers : " Sir, "said he, "two men of any other nation who are 
shown into a room together, at a house where they are both yisitors, will 
immediately find some conversation. But two Englishmen will pro- 
bably go each to a different vdndow, and remain in obstinate syeDoe. 
Sir, we as yet do not enough understand the common rights of hu- 
manity." 

Johnson was, at a certain period of his life, a good deal with ihelESarl 
of Shelburne, now Marquis of Lansdowne, as ho doubtless could not 
but have a due value for that nobleman's activity of mind, and meom- 
mon acquisitions of important knowledge, however much he might dis- 
approve of other parts of his lordship's character, which wefle widely 
different from his own. 

Morice Morgann, Esq., author of the very ingenious " Essay en the 
Character of Falstaff," ^ being a particular friend of his lordship, had 
once an opportunity of entertaining Johnson for a day or two at 
Wycombe, when this lord was absent, and by him I have been favoured 
with two anecdotes 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson's candour. Mr. Morgann 
and he had a dispute pretty late at night, in which Johnson would not 
give up, though he had the wrong side, and, in short, both k^ the 
field. Next morning, when they met in the breakfast-room. Dr. Johnson 
accosted Mr. Morgann thus : " Sir, I have been thinking on our dis- 
pute last night — you were in the right,*' 

The other was as follows : — ** Johnson, for sport perhaps, or from the 
spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained that Derrick had merit as a 
writer. Mr. Morgann argued with him directly in vain. At length he 

■ Johnson being asked his opinion of this Essuy, answered, " Why, "Sir, we shall have 
the man come forth again ; and as he has proved Falstaff to be no coward, be may prove 
jflge to be a very good character." — Boswkll, 
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had Tecourse to tikis deviojo. **Bray, Sit," said he, "whether do you 
reckon Berrick or Smart -Uhe best poet V Johnson at once felt himself 
roused, and ansrvrered, " Sir, there is no settling the poiatof .precedency 
between a louse and a flea. " 

Once, 'when checking my boating too Irccpiently of myself in com- 
pany, he said to me, *' Boswell, yon often yamnt so much as to provoke 
ridicnle. Ton "put me in mind of a maoi 'who was standing in the 
kitchen of an inn with his back to the ftre, and thus accosted the person 
next hhn, * Do yon know. Sir, who I am ?' * No, Sir,' said the other, 
* I have not that advantage.' * Sir/ said he, * lam the great Twalmlez, 
whoinventedthe New Floodgate Iron.' "^ The Bishop of Killaloe, on 
my repeating the story to him, defended Twalmley, by observing that 
he was entitled to the epithet of great ; lor Viorgil, in his group of worthies 
in the Elysian fields — 

** Hie manus, ob paftriam pugnando vnlnera passi,*'« &0. 
mentions 

''Inventas ant qui vitam excoluerepOT artes." 

He was pleased to say to me one morning, when we were left alone in 
his study, " Boswell, I think I am easier with you than with almost 
anybody." 

He would not allow Mr. David Hume any credit for his political 
principles, though similar to his own ; saying of him, " Sir, he was a 
Tory % chance."* 

His acute obeervation of human life made him remark, ** Sir, there 
is nothing by which a man exasperates most people more, than by dis- 
playing a superior ability of brilliancy in conversation. They seem pleased 
at the time ; but their envy makes them curse him at their hearts." 

My readers wDl probably be surprised to hear that the great Dr. 
Johnson could amuse himself with so slight and playful a species of 
composition as a Charade, I have recovered one which he made on Dr. 
Barnard, now Lord Bishop of Killaloe f who has been pleased for 
many years to treat me with so much intimacy and social ease, that I 
may presume to call him not only my right reverend, but my very 
dear friend. I therefore, with peculiar pleasure, give to l!he world a just 
and elegant compliment thus paid to his lordship by Johnson. 

CHARADE. 

" My. first* shuts out thieyes from your house or your room. 
My seconds expresses a Syrian perfume. 
My wliole 6 is a man in whose converse is shared, 
The strength of a Bar and tlie sweetness of Nard." 

1 What the great Twalmley was so proud of having invented, was neither ^Mt 
nur less than a kind of box-iron for smoothing linen. — Boswell. 

2 Mn. vi. 660. 

8 Afterwards translated to the see of Limeriok. — Malonk. 
Bar. fi Nard. 6 Barnard. — Boswell. 
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Johnson asked Richard Owen Camhridge, Esq., it he had read the 
Spanish translation of Sallust, said to he written hj a Prince of Spain, 
with the assistance of his tutor, who is professedly the author of a 
treatise annexed, on the Phoenician language. 

Mr. Cambridge commended the work, particularly as he thought the 
translator understood his author better than is conmionly the case with 
translators ; but said, he was disappointed in the purpose for which he 
borrowed the book ; to see whether a Spaniard could be better fomiahed 
with inscriptions from monuments, coins, or other antiquities, which he 
might more probably find on a coast, so immediately opposite to 
Carthage, than the antiquaries of any other countries. Johnson : *' I 
am very sorry you were not gratified in your expectations. " Caiibbidoe : 
'* The language would have been of little use, as there is no history 
existing in that tongue to balance the partial accounts which the Aomaii 
writers have left us." Johnson : '* No, Sir ; they have not been 
partial: they have told their own story, yrithout shame or regard to 
equitable treatment of their injured enemy ; they had no compunctiou. 
no feeling for a Carthaginian. Why, Sir, they would never have borne 
Virgil's description of ^neas's treatment of Dido, if she had not been 
a Carthaginian." 

I aratefidly acknowledge this and other communications from Mr, 
Cambridge, whom, if a beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames, a 
few miles distant from London, a numerous and excellent library, which 
he accurately knows and reads, a choice collection of pictures, which he 
understands and relishes, an easy fortune, an amiable family, an exten- 
sive circle of friends and acquaintance, distinguished by rank, fashion, 
and genius, a literary fame, various elegant and still increasing, collo- 
quial talents rarely to be found, and, with all these means of happiness, 
enjoying, when well advanced in years, health and vigour of body, 
serenity and animation of mind — do not entitle to be addressed fortunate 
senex ! I know not to whom, in any age, that expression could with 
]jropriety have been used. Long may he live to hear and to feel it !^ 

Johnson's love of little childixsn, which he discovered upon all occa- 
sions, calling them *' pretty dears,*' and giving them sweetmeats, was 
on undoubted proof of the real humanity and gentleness of his disponition. 

His uncommon kindness to his servants, and serious concern, not 
only for their comfort in this world, but their happiness in the next, was 
another unquestionable evidence of what all who were intimately ac- 
quainted with him, knew to be true. 

Nor would it be just under this head, to omit the fondness which he 
i^howed for animals which he had taken under his protection. I never 
shall forget the indulgence with which ho treated llodge his cat: for 

"• Mr. Cambridge enjoyed all the blessings here eunmeratetl for many years after this 
passage was written. Ho died at his seat near Twickenham, Sept. 17, 1802, iu his 
eighty-sixth year — Malone. 
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whom Le himself used to go out and buy oysters, lest the Eervants 
havmg that troubk ahould take a dislike to tlie poor creature. I am, 
unlucliilr, one of those who hare an antipathy to a cat, so that I am 
uneasy when in the room with one ; and I own, I frequently Bufiered a 
good deal from the presence of the same Hodge. I recollect faim one 
day Ecrambling up Dr, Johnson's hreast, apparently with much Batiafac- 
tion, while my friend, smiling, and balf-whiatling, nibbed down his back, 
and pulled him by the tail ; and, when I obserred he was a fine cat, say- 
ing : " Why, yes, Sir ; but I have had cats whom I bked better than 
thia;" and then, as if percciTiDg Hodgetobeout of countenance, adding, 
" but he is a very fine eat, a very fine cat indeed." 

This reminds me of the ludicrous account which he gave Mr. 
Langton, of the despicable state of a young genUeman ot good &mily. 
" Sir, when I heard of him last, he was running about town shooliiig 
eats." And then, in a sort of kindly reverie, he bethought himBelf of 
Jiis own favourite cat, and said, " But Hodge shan't be ahot : no, no, 
Hodge shall not be shot." 
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lie thought Mr. Beauclerk made a shrewd and judicious remark to 
Mr. Langton, who, after having been for the first time in company with 
a well known wit about town, was warmly admiring and praising him, — 
** See him again/' said Beanckrk. 

His respect for the Hierarchy, and particularly the dignitaries of the 
Church, has been m<»re than once exhibited in the course of this work. 
Mr. Seward saw him prese&ted to the Ardhjbnhop of York, asd described 
his bote to an Anhbiihop, as such a stutfiecl daboration of hsamga, such 
an extension <rf limb, such a flexion of body, aft baye seldom «r cmr been 
equalled. 

I cannol help meotioning; with much regret, that by mj om negli- 
gence I lost an opportoBty ef having the lartesy of mj htsaulj tnm H& 
founder, Thonnfti Biwrill, in 1904, recorded aiiid ilhnlnADd by Johnaen'ft 
pen. Such was Ui goodnesa to me, that when I f w mu ed to aolicit 
himiir M great afiivooTy be was pleased to say, '' Let me bare aB the 
materials ye« €■• ei^lieet» and I wUl do it both ia Lafexn and if^g^Sah ; 
then let it be prinAiri, and copies of it be dt p o al hw l m various piMW £ar 
secoritj and pi!eB6nratio&'' I can now only do tie bvt I can ta nake 
up for this kes, keeping my great master etoa^Iy in view. WtmOlg bia- 
tories, like the imagwst wtajorvm of the accientav exeitB to fiitiv; and 
I wish that they who really have blood wouid be meet carefid t» traoa 
and ascertain its eewse. Some have aifiketBd te langk at tbe biatoiy of 
the house <^ Tvery :^ it would be wett it meBj others woiM transmit 
their pedigrees to posterity, with the same accuracy and generous zeal^ 
with which the noble lord, who compiled that work, has honoured and 
perpetuated his ancestry. 

On Thursday, April 10, 1 introduced to him, at his house in Bolt- 
court, the Honourable and Reverend William Stuart,^ son of the Earl 
of Bute ; a gentleman troily worthy of being known to Johnson ; being, 
with all the advantages of high birth, learning, travel, and elegant maop 
ners, an e^^emplaty parish priest in every respect. 

After some compliments on both sides, the tour which Johnson and I 
had made to the Hebrides was mentioned. — Johnson : '' I got an ao« 
quisition of more ideas by it than by anything that I remember. I 
saw quite a different system of liie." Boswfxl : ** You would not Uke- 
to make the same journey again V* Johnson : *' Why no, Sir ; not the 
same : it is a tale told. Gravina, an Italian critic, observes, that every 
man desires to see that of which he has read ; but no man desires t> 
read an account of what he has seen : so much does description fedl 
short of reality. Description only excites curiosity : seeing satisfies it. 
Other people may go and see the Hebrides.'' Boswell: ''I shoold 

^ Written by John, Earl of Egmont. — Malonr. 

s At that time Vicar of Luton, in Bedfordshire, where he lived for some years, aod 
fully merited the character given of him in the text; now [1806] Lord Archbishop ot 
Armagh, and Primate of Treland. — Malom. 
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wish to go asoA see some comitry totally difiarent &om what I haye heea 
used to ; such as Turkej, where rdUgion and eYerything else are different." 
Johnson : '^ Yes, Sir ; there are two subjects of curiosity, — ^the Christian; 
world and the Mahometan worid. All the rest may be con3tdere4 as 
barbapotts." Boswxll : " Pray, Sir, is * The Turicish Spy * a genuine 
book ? " J<;ffiNSDN : *' No, Sk. Mrs. Manley, in her Lilby says, that 
her father wrote the first two volumes : and in another boc^ ' Dunton's 
Life and Erron,' we find that the rest was written by one Sault, at two 
guineas a sheet, voder the direction of Dr. Midgeley." ^ 

BoswELL : '* This has been a very factious reign, owing to the too 
great indulgence of government." Johnson : " I think so. Sir. What 
at first was lenity, grew tinndity. Yet this is reasoning d posteriori, 
and may not be just. Supposing a few had at first been punished, I 
believe faction would have been crushed ; but it might have been said^ 
that it was a sanguinary reign. A man cannot tell d priori what will 
behest for government to do. This reign has been very unfortunate. 
We have had an unsuccessful war ; but that dees not prove that we have 
been ill governed. One side or other must prevail in war, as one 
er oth^ Miast win at play. When we beat Louis, we were not 
better go^remed ; sor were, the french better govened when Louis 
beat us". 

On Saturday, April 12, I visited him, in company with Mr. 
Windham, of Norfolk, whom, though a Whig, he highly valued. One 
of the best things he ever said was to this gentleman ; who, before he set 
out for Ireland as secretary to Lord Northington, when Lord Lieutenant, 
expressed to the sage some modest and virtuous doubts, whether he 
eould bring himsdf to practise those arts which it is supposed a person 
in that situation has occasion to employ. " Don't be afraid. Sir,*' said 
Johnson, with a pleasant smile, "you will soon make a vwy pretty 
rascal." 

He talked to-day a good deal of the wonderful extent and variety of 
London, and observed ihsi men of curious inquiry might see in it such 
modes of life as very few could even imagine. He in particular recom- 
mended to us to explore Wapping, which we resolved to do.^ 

Mr. Lowe, the painter, who was with him, was very much distressed 
that a large picture which he had painted was refused to be received into 

1 " The Turkidi Spy" was pretended to have been written originally in Arabic ; from 
Arabic trsmslated into Italian, and thence into English. The real author of the work, 
which was, in fact, originally written in Italian, was I. P. Marana, a Genoese, who died 
at Paris in 1698.— BobWB^L. 

John Dunton, in his life, says, that " Mr. WHUam Bradthaw received from Mr. Midge- 
ley forty shillings a sheet lor writing part of * The Turkish Spy ;' " but I do not find that 
be any where mentions 8miU as engaged in that work.— -Malonb. 

s We accordingly carried our schiune into execotion in Octaber 1793; but whether 
from that uniformity which has in modem times, in a great degree, spread through every 
part c^ the metropolis, or from our want of sufficient exertion, we were disappointed. <^ 

BOfWBLL. 
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the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. Mrs. Thrale knew Johnson's 
character so superficially as to represent him as unwilling to do small 
acts of benevolence, and mentions, in particular, that he would hardly 
take the trouble to write a letter in favour of his friends. The truth, 
however, is, that he was remarkable, in an extraordinary degree, for what 
she denies to him ; and, above all, for this very sort of kindness, writing 
letters for those to whom his solicitations might be of service. He now 
gave Mr. Lowe the following, of which I was diligent enough, with his 
permission, to take copies at the next coffee-house, while Mr. Windham 
was 60 good as to stay by me. 

"TO SIR JOSHUA RBTNOLDS. 

" Sir, April 12. 1788. 

"]VIr. Lowe considers himself as cut off from all credit and all hope, by the 
rejection of his picture from the exhibition. Upon this work he has esdiansted 
all his powers, and suspended all his expectations ; and certainly, to be refiued an 
opportunity of taking the opinion of the public, is in itself a very great hardship. 
It is to be condemned without a trial. 

** If you could procure the revocation of this incapacitating edict, you would 
deliver an unhappy man from great affliction. The council has sometimes reversed 
its own determination ; and I hope that, by your interposition, this luckless ^gao- 
tore may be got admitted. 1 am, &c., 

** Sam. Johnson/* 

*«t0 mr. barrt. 

" Sir, April la, 178a, 

** Mr. Lowe's exclusion from the exhibition gives him more trouble than yoa 
and the other gentlemen of the council could imagine or intend. He c(»ittden 
disgrace and ruin as the inevitable consequence of your determination. 

'* He says that some pictures have been received after rejection ; and if there 
be any such precedent, I earnestly entreat that you will use your interest in lus 
fiivour. Of his work I can say nothing ; I pretend not to judge of painting ; 
and this picture I never saw : but I conceive it extremely hard to shut oat any 
man from the possibility of success ; and therefore I repeat my request that yoa 
will propose the re-consideration of Mr. Lowe's case ; and if there be any among 
the council with whom my name can have any weight, be pleased to commanicato 
to them the desire of. Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnson." 

Such intercession was too powerful to be resisted ; and Mr. Lowe's 
performance was admitted at Somerset Place. The subject, as I xe- 
collect, was the Deluge, at that point of time when the water was verging 
to the top of the last uncovered mountain. Near to the spot was Been 
the last of the antediluvian race, exclusive of those who were saved in 
the ark of Noah. This was one of those giants, then the inhabitants of 
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the earth, who had still strength to swim, and with one of his hands 
held aloft his infant child. Upon the small remaining dry spot appeared 
a famished lion, ready to spring at the child and devour it. Mr. Lowe 
told me that Johnson said to him, ** Sir, your picture is nohle and pro- 
bable." "A compliment indeed," said ifr. Lowe, **from a man who 
cannot lie, and cannot be mistaken." 

About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lucy Porter, mentioning his bad 
health, and that he intended a visit to Lichfield. '*It is," says he, 
** with no great expectation of amendment that I make every year a 
jomney into the country ; but it is pleasant to visit those whose kind* 
ness has been often experienced." 

On April 18 (being Good Friday) I found him at breakfast, in his 
usual manner upon that day, drinking tea without milk, and eating a 
cross-bun to prevent faintness- We went to St. Clement's church, as 
formerly. When we came home from church, he placed himself on one 
of the stone seats at his garden door, and I took the other, and thus in 
the open air, and in a placid frame of mind, he talked away very easily. 
Johnson : " Were I a country gentleman, I should not be very hospita- 
ble ; I should not have crowds in my house." Boswell: "Sir 
Alexander Dick tells me, that he remembers having a thousand people 
in a year to dine at his house ; that is, reckoning each person as one, 
each time that he dined there." Johnson : " That, Sir, is about three 
a day." Boswell : " How your statement lessens the idea." Johnson : 
" That, Sir, is the good of counting. It brings everything to a certainty, 
which before floated in the mind indefinitely." Boswell : " But Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico est: one is sorry to have this diminished." 
Johnson : ** Sir, you should not allow yourself to be delighted with 
error." Boswell: "Three a-day seem but few." Johnson: "Nay, 
Sir, he who entertains three a-day does very liberally. And if there is 
a large family, the poor entertaux those three ; for they eat what the poor 
would get : there must be superfluous meat ; it must be given to the 
poor, or thrown out." Boswell : " I observe in London, that the poor 
go about and gather bones, which I understand are manufactured." 
Johnson : " Yes, Sir ; they boil them, and extract a grease from them 
for greasing wheels and other purposes. Of the best pieces they make 
a mock ivory, which is used for hafts to knives, and various other 
things ; the coarser pieces they bum and pound, and sell the ashes. '^ 
Boswell: "For what purpose, Su:?" Johnson: "Why, Sir for 
making a furnace for the chemists for melting iron. A paste made of 
burnt bones will stand a stronger heat than anything else. Consider, 
Su*, if you are to melt iron, you cannot line your pot with brass, 
because it is softer than iron, and would melt sooner ; nor with iron, for 
though malleable iron is harder than cast iron, yet it would not do ; but 
a paste of burnt bones will not melt." Boswell : "Do you know. Sir, 
I have discovered a manufacture to a great extent, of what you only 
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piddle at, — Bcraping and drying the peel ef orangeB.^ At a plaee in 
Newgate-street, there is a prodigious quantity prepared, whioh thej sell 
to tbd distillers." Johnson : " Sir, I beliere ^ey make a higher thini^ 
oat of tiiem than a spirit ; they make what is called orange-batter, the 
oil of the orange inspissated, which they mix perhaps with common 
pomatum, and make it fragrant. The oil does not fly off in the 
drying." 

BoswELL : ''I wish to have a good walled garden." Johnsok : ''I 
don't think it would be worth l£e expense to you. We compute in 
England, a park-wall at a thousand pounds a mile ; now a garden-waU 
must cost at least as much. You intend your trees should grow lughflk 
than a deer will leap. Now let us see ; — for a hundred pounds you could 
only have forty-foor square yards, which is very tittle ; for two hondred 
pounds, you may have eighty-four square yards, idiich is very weU. 
But wheal will you get the valae of t?ro hundred pounds of walla, in 
fruit, in your climate? No, Sir, such contention with Natoro is not 
worth while. I would plant on orchard, and have plenty of sucdi frnit 
ae ripens well in your country. My friend, Dr« Madden, of Irdand, 
said, that, ' in an orchard there shoidd be enough to eat, enough to lay 
op, enough to be stolen, and enough to rot upon the ground.' Cheiries 
are an early fruit ; you may have them, and you may have the early 
apples and pears." Boswell : ** We cannot have nonpareils.*' JoHK- 
SON : ** Sir, you can no more have nonpareils than you can have 
grapes." Boswell: "We have them, Sir; but liiey are vciybad.*' 
Johnson : " Nay, Sir, never tiy to have a thmg merely to Bhow that 
you cannot have it. From ground that would let for for^ shillings yon 
may have a large orchard ; and yon see it costs you -only forty shillings. 
Nay, you may graze the ground when the trees are grovm up ; yon 
eannot, while they are young." Boswell: "Is not a good garden a 
very common thing in England, Sir ? " Johnson : " Not so comnran. 
Sir, as you imagine. In Lincolnshire there is hardly an orchard ; in 
Stafiordshire very little fruit." Boswell : " Has Langton no orchard f " 
Johnson: "No, Sir." Boswell: "How so, Sir?" Johnson: 
** Why, Sir, from the general negligence of the country. He has it not, 
because nobody else has it." Boswell: "A hot-house is a ccartun 
thing ; I may have that." Johnson : " A hot-house is pretty certam ; 
but you must first build it, then you must keep fires in it, and you nunt 
have a gardener to take care of it." Boswell: "But if I have a 
gardener at any rate— " Johnson: "Why, yes." Boswell: "I'd 
have it near my house ; there is no need to have it in the orchards" 
Johnson: "Yes, I'd have it near my house. I would plant a 

^ It is suggested to me, by an anonymoos annotator on my work, that tibe xeaion iviw 
Br. Johnson collected the peels of squeezed oranges may be found in the S68ih f-'f^ ff 
in Mrs. Piozzi's Collection, where it appears that he recommended ** dried onmgMMeL 
finely powdered,** as a medicine. — Boswbll. 
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^reat many cummts; the fruit is good, and ihey make a pretty 
sweetmeat." 

I record this minute detail, which some may thmk trifling, in order 
to show clearly how this great man, whose mmd could gra^ snoh large 
iuid extensive suhjects, as he has shown in his literary lahours, was 
yet well informed in the common affiiirs of life, and loved to illustrate 
them. 

Mr. Walker, the cdebrated master of docution, came in, and then 
we went up stairs into the study. I asked him if he had taught many 
clergymen. Johnson: "I hope not." Walker: "I have tau^ 
only onoy and he is the hest reader I ever heard, not hy my tea(^ing, 
hut by bis own natural talents." Johnson : " Were he the hest reado: 
in the world, I would not have it told that he was taught." Here was 
one of his peeuHa^ prejudices. Could it he any disadvantage to tiie 
clergyman to have it known that he was taught an eaigr and graoefel 
delivery ? Boswell : " Will you not allow, Sir, that a man may be 
taught to read well ? " Johnson : " Why, Sir, so far as to read better 
than he might do wil^out behig taught, yes. Formerly it was supposed 
that there was no difference in reading, but that one read as well as 
another." Boswell : ** It is wonderful to see old Sheridan as enthtt- 
siastic about oratory as ever." Walker : ** His enthusiasm, «s to what 
oratory will do, may be too great: but he reads well." Johnson: 
** He reads weD, but he reads low ; and you know it is much easier to 
read low than to read high ; for when you read high, you are much more 
limited, your loudest note can be but one, and so the variety is less in 
proportion to the loudness. Now some people have occasion to speak 
to an extensive audience, and must speak loud to be heard." Walker : 
** The art is to read strong, though low." 

Talking of the origin of language; — ^Johnson: "It must have 
come by inspiration. A thousand, nay, a million of childr^ could not 
invent a language. While the organs are pliable, thei'e is not under- 
standing OMugh to form a language ; by the time that there is under- 
standing enough, the orf^ans are become stiff. We know that after a 
certain age we cannot learn to pronounce a new language. No foreigner, 
who comes to England when advanced in life, ever pronounces Enghsh 
tolerably well ; at least such instances are very rare. When I maintain 
that language must have come by inspiration, I do not mean that inspi- 
ration is required for rhetoric, and all the beauties of language ; for 
when once man has language, we can conceive that he may gradually 
form modifications of it. I mean only that inspiration seems to me to 
be necessary to give man the faculty of speech ; to inform him that he 
may have speech ; which I think he could no more find out without 
inspiration than cows or hogs would think of such a faculty.'' 
Walker : "Bo you think. Sir, that there are any perfect synonymes in 
any language? " Johnson : ** OriginaUy there were not ; but by using 
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words negligentljy or in poetry, one word comes to be confounded with 
another." 

He talked of Dr. Dodd. ''A friend of mine," said he, **oame to 
me, and told me, that a lady wished to have Dr. Dodd's picture iu a 
bracelet, and asked me for a motto. I said, I could think of no better 
than Currat Lex. I was very willing to have him pardoned ; that is, to 
have the sentence changed to transportation ; but, when he was once 
hanged, I did not wish he should be made a saint." 

Mrs. Bumey, wife of his friend Dr. Bumey, came in, and he aeemed 
to be entertained with her conversation. 

Garrick's funeral was talked of as extravagantly expensive. John- 
son, from his dislike to exaggeration, would not allow that it was 
distinguished by any extraordinary pomp. '* Were there not six horses 
to each coach?" said Mrs. Burney. Johnson: ** Madam, there were 
no more six horses than six phoenixes." 

Mrs. Bumey wondered that some very beautiful new buildings should 
be erected in Moorfields, in so shocking a situation as between Bedlam 
and St. Luke's Hospital ; and said she could not live there. Johnson : 
''Nay, Madam, you see nothing there to hurt you. You no more 
think of madness by having windows that look to Bedlam, than you 
think of death by having windows that look to a churchyard." M&s. 
BuBNET : *' We may look to a churchyard. Sir ; for it is right that we 
should be kept in mind of death." Johnson : " Nay, Madam, if you 
go to that, it is right that we should be kept in mind of madness, which 
is occasioned by too much indulgence of imagination. I think a very 
moral use may be made of these new buildings ; I would have those 
who have heated imaginations live thei'o, and take warning." M&s. 
Burnet : " But, Sir, many of the poor people that are mad, have 
become so from disease, or from distressing events. It is, therefore^ 
not their fault, but their misfortune ; and therefore to think of them 
is a melancholy consideration." 

Time passed on in conversation till it was too late for the service of 
the church at three o'clock. I took a walk, and left him alone for some 
time; then returned, and we had coffee and conversation again by 
ourselves. 

I stated the character of a noble friend of mine, as a curious case 
for his opinion : — " He is the most inexplicable man to me that I ever 
knew. Can you explain him. Sir? lie is, I really believe, noble- 
minded, generous, and princely. But his most intimate friends may be 
separated &om him for years, without his ever asking a question con- 
cerning them. He will meet them with a formality, a coldness, a 
stately indifference; but when they come close to him, and fairly 
engage him in conversation, they find him as easy, pleasant, and kind 
as they could wish. One then supposes that what is so agreeable will 
soon be renewed ; but stay away from him for half a year, and he will 
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neither call on you, nor send to inquire about yoti," Johnson ; "Why, 
Sir, I cannot ascertaiii his character exactly, as I do not know him ; 
but I should not like to haTS euch a man for my Mend. He may lore 
study, and wish not to be interrupted by his friends ; AmicifuresUmporu, 
He may be a in?olou3 meit, and be so much occupied with petty pursuits, 
that he may not want friends. Or he may have a notion tiiat there is a 
dignity in appearing indiSerent, while he in fact may not be more indif- 
ferent at his heart than another," 

We went to erenbg prayers at St. Clement's, at seven, and then 
parted. 
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ON Sandaj, April 30, 1)aiig EastoiMi»7, after attending Holeran mt- 
rice at St. Faul'a, I came to Dr. JolinBon, and found Mr. Lowc^ 
the paiDter, eitdng with him. Mr. Lowe mentioned the great number 
of new huildings of late in London, jtt, that Dr. Johnson had obserred, 
that the number of inhabitants was not increased, Johnson : "Why, 
Su", the bills of mortality prove that no more people die now than 
formerlj ; so it is pl^ no more lire. The roister of births proves 
nothing ; for not one-tenth of the people of London are bom there." 
BoswELL : " I beheve, Sir, a great many of the children bom in Lon- 
don dieearlj." Johnson: "Why, yes. Sir." Boswell: "Butthosa 
who do live, are as atout and Btrong people as any : Dr. Price says, 
they must bo naturally strong to get through." JOHHSON : "That is 
system, Sir. A groat trareller observes, that it is said tlere are no 
weak or deformed people among the Indians ; but he with much sagaci^ 
aaugns the reason of this, which ia, that the hardship of th^ life, as 
hunters and fishers, does not allow weak or diseased children to grow 
up. Now had I been an Indian I must have died early ; my eyea 
would not have served me to get food. I indeed now could fish, give me 
English tackle ; but had I l«en an Indian I must have starved, or thej 
would have knocked me on the head, when thej saw I could do nothing, j 
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SoswELL : " Perhaps they would have ta^en care of you : we are told 
they are fond of oratory ; you would have talked to thenu" Johnson : 
^' Nay, Sir, I should not have lived long enough to he fit to talk ; I 
should have been dead before I was ten years old. Depend upon it. 
Sir, a savage, when he is hungry, wiU not cany about with him a 
looby of nine years M, who ^sannot hdp himself. They have no 
afiection, Sir.'* Boswejul : ''I believe aatural aS&Giion, of which we 
hear so much, is very snaall." Johnsok : *' Sir, natural affection is 
nothing : but affection from principle and established duty, is some- 
times wonderfully strong." Lows^ ''A hen, Sir, wiU feed her 
chickens in preference to herself." Johnson : " But we don't know 
that the hen is hungry ; let the hen be iairly hun^y, and I'll warrant 
she'll peck the com hersell A cock, I believe, will feed hens instead of 
himself ; but we don*t know that the cock is hungry." Boswbll : 
*' And tiiat. Sir, is not from affection but gallantry. But some of the 
Indians have affection." Johnson : '* Sir, that they help some of ihdr 
children is plain ; for some of them live, which they could not do without 
bang helped." 

I dined with him. The company were, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Des- 
moulins, and Mr. Lowe. He seemed not to be well, talked little, grew 
drowsy soon after dinner, and retired, upon which I went away. 

Having next day gone to Mr. Burke's seat in the country, from 
whence I was recalled by an express, that a near relation of mine had 
killed his antagonist in a duel, and was himself dangerously woimded, I 
saw little of Dr. Johnson till Monday, April 28, when I spent a consi- 
derable part of the day with him, and introduced the subject, which 
then chiefly occupied my mind. Johnson : "I do not see. Sir, that 
fighting is absolutely forbidden in scripture ; I see revenge forbidden, 
but not self de£ance." Boswell : '' The Quakers say it is ; * Unto him 
that smiteth tiwe on one cheek, ofiiar him also the other.' " Johnson : 
'* But stay, Sir ; the text is meant only to have the effect of moderating 
passion ; it is plain that we are not to take it in a literal sense. We see 
this from the context, where there are other reconunendations, which I 
warrant you the Quaker will not take literally ; as, for instance, ' From 
him that would borrow of thee, turn thou not away.' Let a man 
whose credit is bad, come to a Quaker, and say, * Well, Sir, lend me a 
hundred pounds ;' he will find him as unwilling fts any other man. No, 
Sir, a man may shoot the man who invades his character, as he may 
^oot him who attempts to break into his house.^ So in 1745, my 

^ I tibink it necessaiy to caution my readers against concluding that in tliis or ai^ 
other conversation of Dr. Johnson, they have his serious and deliberate opinion on tho 
sulyect of daelling. In my " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3 edit u. 886, it 
ap{)ears that he made this frank confession : " Nobody at times talks more laxly than I 
do;" and ibid. p. 231, "he fairly owned he could not explain the rationality of 
daelling." We may, therefore, infer that he could not think that justifiable, which seems 
•o inconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel. At the same time, it must be confeised 
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frieod, Tom Gumming the Quaker, said he would not fight, but he 
would driye an ammunition cart ; and we know that the Quakers have 
sent flannel waistcoats to our soldiers, to enahle them to fight better." 
BoswELL : " When a man is the aggressor, and by ill-usage forces on a 
duel in which he is killed, have we not little ground to hope that he is 
gone to a state of happiness ?*' Johnson : ** Sir, we are not to jud^ 
determinately of the state in which a man leaves this Hfe. He may in a 
moment have repented effectually, and it is possible may have been ac- 
cepted of God. There is, in * Camden's R^aius,* an epitaph upon a 
very wicked man, who was killed by a fall from his horse, in wUeh he is 
supposed to say, 

* Between the stirmp and the ground, 
I mercy asked, I mercy fomid.' ** ^ 

BoswELL : " Is not the expression in the Burial-service, * in the nare and 
certain hope of a blessed resiurection,' too strong to be used indiscrimi- 
nately, and, indeed, sometimes when those over whose bodies it is sud, 
have been notoriously profane ?" Johnson : *' It is sure and certain hape^ 
Sir ; not belief" 1 did not insist farther ; but cannot help thinking that 
less positive words would be more proper." 

Talking of a man who was grown very fat, so as to be inconmioded 
with corpulency ; he said, " He eats too much. Sir." Boswell : " I 
don't know, Sir ; you will see one man fat who eats moderately, and 
another lean who eats a great deal." Johnson : " Nay, Sir,< whatever 
may be the quantity that a man cats, it is plain that if he is too fat, he 
has eaten more than he should have done. One man may have a diges- 
tion that consumes food better than conmion ; but it is certain that 
solidity is increased by putting something to it" Boswell: "But 

that from the prevalent notions of honour, a gentleman who receiyes a challeiMpe Is 
reduced to a dreadful alternative. A remarkable instance of this is furnished by a cunae 
in the will of the late Colonel Thomas, of the Guards, written the night before be iell in 
a duel, September 8, 1783 : " In the first place, I commit my soul to Almigfa^ Gk>D, in 
hopes of his mercy and pardon for the irreligious step I now (in compliance with the on- 
warrantable customs of this wicked world) put myself under the necessity of taking.**— 
Boswell. 

1 In repeating this epitaph Johnson improved it. The original runs thus: 
" Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, 
Mercy I asked, merc^ I found." — Malonb. 

s Upon this objection thS Reverend Mr. Ralph Churton, Fellow of BrazenoM Cot 
lege, Oxford, has favoured me with the following satisfactory observation. "The 
in the Burial-service does not mean the resurrection of the person interred, but the 
resurrection ; it is in sure and certain hope of the resurrection — ^not his 
Where the deceased is really spoken of, the expression is very different^ * as our hope is 
this our brother doth' [rest in Christ], a mode of speech consistent with everything bnt 
absolute certainty that the person departed doth not rest in Christ, which no one can be 
assured of without immediate revelation from Heaven. In the fint of these placet, also, 
- eternal life' does not necessarily mean eternity of bliss, but merely the eternity cd the state, 
whether in happiness or in misery, to ensue upon the resiurection ; which is probably the 
sense of ' the life everlasting,* in the Aposties' Creed. See Wheatiy and Bennet on fhm 
CoDimon Prayer." — ^Boswbll. 
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may not solids swell and be distended?" Johnson : " Yes, Sir, they 
may swell and be distended ; but that is not fat." 

We talked of the accusation against a gentleman for supposed delin- 
quencies in India. Johnson : " What foundation there is for accusa- 
tion I know not ; but they will not get at him. Where bad actions are 
committed at so a great distance, a delinquent can obscure the evidence 
till the scent becomes cold : there is a cloud between which cannot be 
penetrated : therefore all distant power is bad. I am clear that the best 
plan for the government of India is a despotic governor ; for if he be 
a good man, it is evidently the best government : and supposing him to 
be a bad man, it is better to have one plunderer than many. A 
governor, whose power is checked, lets others plunder, that he himself 
may be allowed to plimder ; but if despotic, he sees that the more he lets 
others plimder, the less there will be for himself, so he restrains them ; 
and though he himself plunders, the country is a gainer, compared with 
being plundered by numbers." 

I mentioned the very liberal payment which had been received for 
reviewing ; and, as evidence of this, that it had been proved in a trial, 
that Dr. Shebbeare had received six guineas a sheet for that kind of 
literary labour. Johnson : " Sir, he might get six guineas for a parti- 
cular sheet, but not communibus sheetibus.'^ Boswell : " Pray, Sir, 
by a sheet of review is it meant that it shall be all of the writer's own 
composition ? or are extracts, made from the book reviewed, deducted ?" 
Johnson: "No, Sir; it is a sheet, no matter of what." Boswell: 
"I think that it is not reasonable." Johnson : " Yes, Sir, it is. A 
man will more easily write a sheet all his own, than read an octavo 
volume to get extracts." To one of Johnson's wonderful fertihty of 
mind, 1 believe writing was really easier than reading and extracting ; 
but with ordinary men the case is very different. A great deal, indeed, 
will depend upon the care and judgment with which extracts are made. 
I can suppose the operation to be tedious and difficult ; but in many 
instances we must observe crude morsels cut out of books as if at ran- 
dom ; and when a large extract is made from one place, it surely may 
be done with very little trouble. One, however, I must acknowledge, 
might be led, from the practice of reviewers, to suppose that they take 
a pleasure in original writing ; for we often find, that instead of giving 
an accurate account of what has been done by the author whose work 
they are reviewing, which is surely the proper business of a literary 
journal, they produce some plausible and ingenious conceits of their own, 
upon the topics which have been discussed. 

Upon being told that old Mr. Sheridan, indignant at the neglect of 
his oratorical plans, had threatened to go to America — Johnson : ** I 
hope he will go to America.'* Boswell : " The Americans don't want 
oratory." Johnson : ** But we can want Sheridan." 

On Monday, April 28, 1 found him at home in the forenoon, and 
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Mr. Seward with him. Horace haying heen meataQDed-- Bobweu. : 
'* There is a great deal of thinking in his works. One finds ihevt 
ahnost eveiything hut religion." Sewabd : " He speaks of his letnm- 
ing to it, in his Ode Pareut Deorum euUor gt flf/VvjtMM." JoHESOH : 
*' Sir, he was not in earnest ; this was merriy poeticaL" Boawell : 
** There are, I am afraid, many people who have no nligion at alL'* 
Seward: ''And sensible people too." Johkboh: "Why, Sir, not 
sensible in that respect. There must be either a natural or » moral 
stupidity, if one lives in a total neglect of so very important a eonoem." 
Seward : '' I wonder that there should be people without religMm."" 
Johnson : '* Sir, yon need not wonder at tiiia, when yon eonaidar liow 
lurge a proportion of almost every man's li& is passed without **"*^^"g 
of it. I myself was for some years totally regardless of raligion. It 
had dropped out of my mind. It was at an early pari o£ my Mil. 
Sickness brought it back, and I hope I have never lost it ainotk'^ 
Boswell: ''My dear Sir, what a man must you have bemi vrithont 
religion! Why you must have gone on drinking, and awearing, 
and — " Johnson (with a smile) : " I drank enough and sworo enough 
to be sure." Seward : " One should think that sickness, and the "new 
of death, would make more men religious." Johnson : '* Sir, thsy d» 
not know how to go about it : they have not the first notion. A mam 
who has never had religion be&re, no more grows religious, whoa ho ia 
sick, than a man who has never learned figures can ooont when he hea 
need of calculation." 

I mentioned a worthy friend of ours whom we yalned modi* but 
observed that he was too ready to introduce rdigious discourse upon all 
occasions. Johnson : " Why, yes. Sir, he will introduce religioua dfi»- 
course without seeing whether it will end in instruction and improveDien^ 
or produce some profane jest. He would introduce it in the oompaoy ef 
Wilkes, and twenty more such." 

I mentioned Dr. Johnson's excellent distinction between liberty of 
conscience and liberty of teaching. Johnson : " Consider, Sir ; if yon 
have children whom you wish to educate in the principles of the Ghimh 
of England, and there comes a Quaker who tries to pervert them to hia 
principles, you would drive away the Quaker. You would not trust ti^ 
the predomination of right, which you believe is in your opinions ; you 
will keep wrong out of their heads. Now the vulgar are the children 
of the State If any one attempts to teach them doctrines contraiy tO; 
'What the State approves, the magistrate may and ought to xustraki 
him." Sewabd: ** Would you restrain private conversation. Sir! ** 
Johnson : " Why, Sir, it is difficult to say where private conversatiaa' 
begins and where it ends. If we three should discuss even the great 
question concerning the existence of a Supreme Being by ourselvesi m 
should not be restrained ; for that would be to put an end to all improvu*- 
ment. But if we should discuss it in the presence of ten houvBiigi- 
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school ^Is and as many boys, I think the magistrate would do well to 
put us in the stocks^ to finish the debate there." 

Lord Hules had sent him a present of a curious little printed poem» 
on repairing the Umyersity of Aberdeen, by David MaUoeh, which ho 
thought would please Johnson, as affording clear evidence that Mallet 
had appeared even as a literary character by the name of MaUoch^ his 
changing which to one of softer sound, had given Jdinson occasion Uy 
introduce him into his Dictionary, under the article AUob} This piece 
was, I suppose^ one oS. Mallet's first essays* It is preserved in hia 
works, with sev^*al variations. Johnson having read aloud, from the 
beginning of it, where there were some common-place assertions as to 
the superiority of ancient times : — ** How ietlse," said he, " is all this, 
to say that in ancient times learning was not a disgrace to a peer as it 
is now. In ancient times a peer was as ignorant as any one else. He 
would have been angry to have it thought ha could write his name* 
Men in ancient times dared to stand forth with a degree of igmnranoe- 
with which nobody would dare now to stand forth. I am always angry^ 
when I hear ancient times praised at the expense of modern times. 
There is now a great deal more learning in the world than there was 
formerly, for it is universally diffused. You have, perhaps, no man 
who knows as much Greek and Latin as Bentley ; no man who knows 
as much mathematics as Newton ; but you have many m^ore men wha^ 
know Greek and Latin, and who know mathematics." 

On Thursday, May 1, 1 visited him in the evening along with young 
Mr. Burke. He said, ''It is strange that there should be so little 
reading in the world, and so much writing. People in general do not 
willingly read, if they can have anything eke to amuse them. There 
must be an external impulse ; emulation, or vanity, or avarice. The 
progress which the understanding makes through a book, has moro 
pain than pleasure in it. Language is scanty, and inadequate to express 
the nice gradations and mixtures of our feelings. No man reads a book 
of science from pure inchnation. The books that we do read with 
pleasure are light compositions, which contain a quick succession of 
events. However, I have this year read all Virgil through. I read a 
book of the ^neid every night ; so it was done in twelve nights, and I 
had a great delight in it. The Georgics did not give me so much 

^ Malloch, as Mr. Bindley obsenres to me, ** continned to write his name thus, afUr 
he came to London, His Tories prefixed to the second edition of Thomson's ' Winter' are 
so subscribed, and so are his Letters written in London, and pablished a few years ago 
in * The European Magazine ;' but he soon afterwards adopted the alteration to MaUet, 
for he is so cdled in the list of subscribers to* Savage's Miscellanies,' printed in 1739; 
and thenceforward uniformly Mallet, in all his writings." — ^Malone. 

A notion has been entertained that no such exemplification of JUas is to be found in 
** Johnson's Dictionary," and that the whole story was waggishly fabricated by Wilkes in 
** The North Briton." The real fact is, that it is not to be found in the folio or quarto 
editions, but was added by Johnson in his own octavo abridgment, in 1756.— J. Boi- 

WBLL, JCN. 
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pleasure, except the fourth book. The Eclogues I haye almost aU bj 
heart I do not think the story of the ^neid interesting. I like the 
story of the Odyssey much better ; and this, not on account of the 
wonderful things which it contains ; for there are wonderful things 
enough in the iEneid — the ships of the Trojans turned to sea-nymphs, 
— the tree at Polydorus's tomb dropping blood. The story of the 
Odyssey is interesting, as a great part of it is domestic. It has been 
said there is pleasure in writing, particularly in writing verses. I allow 
you may have pleasure from writing, after it is over, if you have written 
well ;^ but you don't go willingly to it again. I know, when I have 
been writing verses, I have run my finger down the margin, to see how 
many I had made, and how few I had to make." 

He seemed to be in a very placid humour, and although I have no 
note of the particulars of yoimg Mr. Burke's conversation^ it is but 
justice to mention in general, that it was such that Dr. Johnson said to 
me afterwards, " He did very well indeed ; I have a mind to tell his 
father." 

"TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

' ' Dear Sir, May 2, 1783. 

"The gentleman who wiuts on you with this, is Mr. Gmikshonks, who wishes 
to sacceed his friend Dr. Hunter, as Professor of Anatomy in the Royal Academy. 
His qualifications are very generally known, and it adds dignity to the institu- 
tion that such men > are candidates. 

" I am. Sir, yom* most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

I have no minute of any interview with Johnson till Thursday, May 
1 5th, when I find what follows : — Bos well : " I wish much to be in 
Parliament, Sir." Johnson : " Why, Sir, unless you come lesoLyed 
to support any administration, you would be the worse for being in 
Parliament, because you would be obliged to live more expensiveW'." 
BoswELL : " Perhaps, Sir, I should be the less happy for being in Par- 
liament. I never would sell my vote, and I should be vexed if things 
went wrong." Johnson: "That's cant. Sir. It would not vex you 
more in the house than in the gallery: public affairs vex no man." 
BoswELL : " Have not they vexed yourself a little. Sir ? Have not 
you been vexed by all the turbulence of this reign, and by that absurd 
vote of the House of Commons, ' That the influence of the Crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished?*" Johnson: 
" Sir, I have never slept an hour less, nor eat an ounce less meat. I 
would have knocked the factious dogs on the head, to be sure ; but I 
was not vexed" Boswell: "I declare, Sir, upon my honour, I did 

^ " Dtim pin^t, fruitur arte ; postqaam pinxerlt, fruitur fructu artis." {Seneca.} — 
Kbabnby. 

3 Let it be rememcered, by those who accuse Dr. Johnson of illibcrab'ty, that both 
'tficre Scotchmen. — Boawell. 
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imagine I was vexed, and took a pride in it ; but it wcu, perhaps, cant ; 
for I own I neither eat less, nor slept less." Johnson: *My dear 
friend, clear your mind of cant. You may talk as other people do ; 
you may say to a man, * Sir, I am your most humble servant.' You 
are not his most humble servant. You may say, ' These are bad tunes ; 
it is a melancholy thing to be reserved to such times.* You don't mind 
the times. You tell a man, * I am sorry you had such bad weather the 
last day of your journey, and were so much wet.' You don't care six- 
pence whether he is wet or dry. You may talk in this manner ; it is a 
mode of talking in society: but don't think foolishly." 

I talked of living in the coxmtry. Johnson : ** Don't set up for what 
is called hospitality : it is a waste of time, and a waste of money ; you 
are eaten up, and not the more respected for your hberality. If your 
house be like an inn, nobody cares for you. A man who stays a week 
with another, makes him a slave for a week." Bos well : " But there 
are people. Sir, who make their houses a home to their guests, and are 
themselves quite easy." Johnson : ** Then, Sir, home must be the 
same to the guests, and they need not come." 

Here he discovered a notion common enough in persons not much 
accustomed to entertain company, that there must be a degree of 
elaborate attention, otherwise company will think themselves neglected ; 
and such attention is no doubt very fatiguing. He proceeded : " I would 
not, however, be a stranger in my own country ; I would visit my 
neighbours, and receive their visits ; but I would not be in haste to 
retm-n visits. If a gentleman comes to see me, I tell him he does me a 
great detil of honour. I do not go to see him perhaps for ten weeks ; 
then we are very complaisant to each other. No, Sir, you will have 
much more influence by giving or lending money where it is wanted, 
than by hospitality." 

On Satiirday, May 17, 1 saw him for a short time. Having men- 
tioned tbat I had that morning been with old Mr. Sheridan, he 
remembered their former intimacy with a cordial warmth, and said to 
me, *' Tell Mr. Sheridan, I shall be glad to see him, and shake hands 
with him." Boswell: "It is to me very wonderful that resentment 
should be kept up. so long." Johnson : ** Why, Sir, it is not altogether 
resentment that he does not visit me ; it is partly falling out of the 
habit, — partly disgust, as one has at a drug that has made him sick. 
Besides, he knows that I laugh at his oratory." 

Another day I spoke of one of our friends, of whom he, as well as I, 
had a very high opinion. He expatiated in his praise ; but added, " Sir, 
he is a cursed Wlug, a bottomless Whig, as they all are now." 

I mentioned my expectations from tibe interest of an eminent person 
then in power ; adding, ''but I have no claim but the claim of friend- 
ship ; however, some people will go a great way for that motive." 

Johnson: "Sir, they will go «11 the way from that motive." A 

i J 
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gaitleman talked of retirmg. ''Never think of tliat," said Johnson. 
The gentleman urged, " I should then do no ilL" Johnson : '' Nor no 
good eith^. Sir, it would be a civil suicide." 

On Monday, May 26, 1 found him at tea, and the celebrated Miss 
Bnrney, the author of " Evelina*' and " Cecilia," with him. I asked, 
if there would be any speakers in Parliament, if there were no places to 
be obtained. Johnson : " Yes, Sir. Why do you speak here ? Either 
to instruct and entertain, which is a benevolent motive ; or for distinetioii, 
which is a selfish motive." I mentioned *' Cecilia." Johnson (with 
an air of animated satbfaction) : *' Sir, if yon talk of ' Cecilia,' talk 



on. 



We talked of Mr. Barry's exhibition of his pictures. Johnson : 
" Whatever the hand may have done, the mind has done its part. Thero 
is a grasp of mind there, which you find no where else."^ 

I asked, whether a man naturally virtuous, or one who has overcome 
wicked indinations, is the best. Johnson : " Sir, to you, the man 
who has overcome wicked inclinations is not the best. He has mora 
merit to himself. I would rather trust my money to a man who has no 
hands, and so a physical impossibility to steal, than to a man of the 
most honest principles. There is a witty satirical story of Foote. He 
had a small bust of Garrick placed upon his bureau. ' Tou may be 
surprised,' said he, ' that I allow him to be so near my gold ; but^ yoa 
will observe, he has no hands.* '* 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out for Scotland next morning, I 
passed a part of the day with him in more than usual eamestnesB ; as 
his health was in a more precarious state than at any time when I had 
parted from him. He, however, was quick and lively, and critical, as 
usual. I mentioned one who was a very learned man. Johnsoh : 
'* Yes, Sir, he has a great deal of learning ; but it never lies straight. 
There is never one idea by the side of another ; 'tis all entangled : and 
then he drives it so awkwardly upon conversation ! " 

I stated to him an anxious thought, by which a sincere Christiaik 
might be disturbed, even when conscious of having lived a good life, so 
far as is consistent with human infirmity ; he might fear that he shcmld 
afterwards fall away, and be guilty of such crimes as would render all 
his former religion vain. Could there be, upon this awful subject, such 
a thing as balancing of accounts ; suppose a man who has kd a good 
life for seven years, commits an act of wickedness, and instantly dies, 
will his former good life have any effect in his favour ? Johnson : 
*' Sir, if a man has led a good life for seven years, and then is hurried 
by passion to do what is wrong, and is suddenly carried off, depend 
upon it he will have the reward of his seven years' good life : God will 
not take a catch of him. Upon this principle Richard Baxter 

' In Mr. Bany't printed analysis, or description of these pictoxts, he speaki of 
son's character in the highest terms^ — ^BoawoLL. 
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that a suicide may be sated. ' If,' says he, * it should be objeeted that 
what I maintain may encourage suicide, I answer, I am not to tell a lie 
to prevent it.' " Boswell : •* But does not the text say, * As the tree 
falls, so it must fie V " Johnson : " Yes, Sir ; as the tree faHs : but," 
after a little pause, *' that is meant as to the general state of the tree, 
not what is the effect of a sudden blast." In short, he interpreted the 
expression as referring to condition, not to position. The comm(»t 
notion, therefore, seems to be erroneous ; and Shenstone's witty remark 
on divines trying to give the tree a jerk upon a death-bed, to make it lie 
favourably, is not well founded. 

I asked him what works of Richard Baxter's I should read. He 
said, "Read any of them ; they are all good." 

He said, " Get as much force of mind as you can. Live within your 
ioecnne. Always have something saved at the end of the year. Let 
your imports be more than your exports, and you'll never go far wrong." 

I assured him, that in the extensive and various range of his ac- 
quaintance there never had been any one who had a more sineare respect 
and affection for him than I had. He said, " I believe it, Sir. Were i 
in distress, there is no man to whom I should sooner come than to you. 
I should like to come and have a cottage in your park, toddle about, 
live mostly on milk, and be taken care of by Mrs. BoswdL She and I 
are good friends now — are we not ?" 

Talking of devotion, he said, " Though it be true that ' God dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands,' yet in this state of being, our mind« 
are more piously affected in places appropriated to divine worship, than 
in others. Some people have a particular room in their houses, where 
they say their prayers ; of which I do not disapprove, as it may ani- 
mate their devotion." 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as usual when I was 
leaving hun for any length of time. I walked from his door tOKlay, with 
a fearful appreh^ision of what might happen before I returned. 

«T0 THB SIGHT HONOURABLa WILLIAM WINDHAM. 

" Sir, London, May SI, 1783 

"The bringer of this letter is the father of Miss Philips,^ a singer, who 
comes to try her voice on the stage at Dahlin. 

" Mr. Philips is one of my old friends ; and as I am of opinion that neither 
he nor his daughter will do anything that can disgrace then: henefactors, I take 
tBe liberty of entreating you to comitenance and protect them so &r as may be 
nutable to yoor station and character ;« and shall consider myself as oUiged by 
any &voarabIe notice which they shall have the honour of receiving from yoo. 

**! am, Sur, your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Jomfsow.'* 

1 No^ the celebrated Mrs. Croach.~BoswBLL. 

SMr. Windham was at this time in Dublin, Secretary to the Earl of Northington 
tbeo Lord Lieutenant of lTeland.-~BoswBr.u 
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The foUowing is another instance of his active benevolence : — 

" TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS* 

" Dear Sir, J»me 2, 178S. 

** I have sent yoa some of my godson's -^ performances, of which I do not 
pretend to form any opinion. When I took tiie liherty of mentiom'ng him to 
yon, I did not know what I have since been told, that Mr. Moser had admitted 
him among the students of the Academy. What more can be done for him, I 
earnestly entreat yon to consider ; for I am very desirous that he should derive 
some advanta^ from my connection with him. If you are inclined to see him» 
I will bring him to wait on you at any time that you shall be pleased to appoint. 

" I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

*' Sam. Johnson." 

My anxious apprehensions at parting with him this year proved to 
he hut too well founded ; for not long afterwards he had a dreadful 
stroke of the palsy, of which there are very full and accurate accounts 
in letters written by himself, to show with what composure of mind, aad 
resignation to tlie Divine Will, his steady piety enabled him to behave. 



(« 



TO MR. EDMUND ALLEN. 



"Dear Sir, June 17, 1788. 

"It has pleased God, this morning, to deprive me of the powers of speech ; 
and as I do not know but that it may be his farther good pleasure to deprive 
me soon of my senses, I request you will, on the receipt of this note, come to 
me, and act for me, as the exigencies of my case may require. 

" I am, sincerely yom-s, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



<( 



TO THE REVEREND DR. JOHN TAYLOR. 



" Dear Sir, jane 17, 1788 

" It has pleased God, by a paralytic stroke in the night, to deprive me of 
ppeecn. 

"I am very desirous of Dr. Heberden's assistance, as I think my case is 
not past remedy. Let me see you as soon as it is possible. Brmg Dr. Heber- 
den with you, if you can ; but come yourself at all events. I am glad you are 
so well, when I am so dreadfully attacked. 

"I think that by a speedy application of stimulants much may be done. 
I question if a vomit, vigorous and rough, would not rouse the organs of speech 
to action. As it is too early to send, I will try to recollect what I can, that 
can be suspected to have brought on this dreadful distress. 

"I have been accustomed to bleed frequently for an asthmatic compUint; 
but have forborne for some time by Dr. Pepys's persuasion, who perceived my 
legs banning to swell. I sometimes alleviate a painful, or, more properly, an 
oppressive, constriction of my chest, by opiates ; and have lately taken 0]^um 

1 Son of Mr Samuel Paterson. — Boswbll. 
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frequently, but the last^ or two last times, in smaller quantities. My largest 
dose is three grains, and last night I took but two. You will suggest these 
things (and they are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. Heberden. 

**I am, &c., 

"Sam. Johnson." 
Two days after lie wrote thus to Mrs. Tbrale :^ 

"On Monday, the 16th, I sat for my picture [to Miss Eeynolds], an*' 
walked a considerable way witb citle inconvenience. In the afternoon and 
evening I felt myself light and oasv, and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I 
went to bed, and in a short t ime waked and sat up, as has been long my 
custom, when I felt a confusior and indistinctness in my head, which lasted 
I suppose about half a minute. I was alarmed, and prayed God, that however 
he might afflict my body, he would spare my understanding. This prayer, that 
I might try the integrity of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. The lines 
were not very good, but I knew them not to be very good : I made them easily, 
and concluded myself to be unimpaired in my faculties. 

** Soon after I perceived that I had sufiPered a paralytic stroke, and that my 
speech was taken from me. I had no pain, and so little dejection in this dread- 
ful state, that I wondered at my own apathy, and considered that perhaps death 
itself, when it should come, would excite less horror than seems now to attend it. 

" In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two drams. Wine has been 
celebrated for the production of eloquence. I put myself into violent motion, 
and I tliink repeated it ; but all was vain. I then went to bed, and, strange as 
it may seem, I think slept When I saw light, it was time to contrive what I 
should do. Though God stopped my speech, he left me my hand ; I enjoyed a 
mercy which was not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, who now perhaps 
overlooks me as I am writing, and rejoices that I have what he wanted. My 
first note was necessarily to my servant, who came in talking, and could not 
immediately comprehend why he should read what I put into his hands. 

"I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might have a discreet friend at 
hand, to act as occasion should require. In penning this note, I had some 
difficulty; my hand, I knew not how nor why, made wrong letters. 1 then 
wrote to Dr. Taylor to come to me, and bring Dr. Heberden : and I sent to Dr. 
Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. My physicians are very friendly, and give 
me great hopes ; but you may imagine my situation. I have so far recovered 
my vocal powers as to repeat the Lord's Prayer with no very imperfect articula- 
tion. My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was ; but such an attack produces 
solicitude for the safety of every faculty." 

"TO MR. THOMAS DAVIES. 
"Dear Sir, June 18, 1783. 

*'l have had, indeed, a very heavy blow ; but God, who yet spares my life^ 
I humbly hope will spare my understanding, and restore my speech. As I am 
not at all helpless, I want no particular assistance, but am strongly affected bj 
Mrs. Davies's tenderness; and when I think she can do me good, shall be very 
glad to call upon her. I had ordered friends to be shut out, but one or two 

*■ Vol. ii. p. 268 of Mrs. Thrale s CoUection. — ^Boswell. 
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have ibund the w«y in ; and if yon come yon shall be admitted, for I know not 
whom I can see that will bring m<»» amnsenent on his tongue, os more kindaeea 
in his heart " I am, kc, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

It gives me great pleasure to preserve such a memorial of Johnson's 
regard for Mr, Davies, to whom I was indebted for my introduction to 
jiim.^ He indeed loved Davies cordially, of which I shall give tho 
following little evidence. One day, when he had tieated him with too 
much asperity, Tom, who was not without pride and spirit, went off in 
a passion ; but he had hardly reached home, when Frank, who had 
been sent after him, delivered this note : '' Gome, come, dear Dayies, I 
am always sorry wh^i we quarrd ; send me word that we are friends." 

"TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

" Dear Sib, London, July 8, 1788L 

"Your anxiety about my health is very friendly, and very agreeable with 
your general kindness. I have, indeed, had a very frightftd blow. On the 17th 
of last month, about three in the morning, as near as I can goem, I perottned 
myself almost totally deprived of speech. I had no pain. My organs were so- 
obstmeted that I could say no, but could scarcely say ye». I wrote the neoeiMaxy 
directions, for it pleased God to spare my hand, and sent for Dr. Heberden and 
Dr. Brocklesby. Between the time in which I discovered my own disorder, 
and that in which I sent ibr the doctors, I had, I believe, in sfnte of ray suip r lao 
and solicitude, a little sleep, and nature began to renew its operations. Ihey 
came and gave the directions which the disease required, and from that iamfb I 
have been continualiy improving in articulation. I can now speak ; bat ih» 
nerves are weak, and I cannot continue discourse long ; bat strength, I h&pe, 
will return. The physicians consider me as cured. I was last Sunday mb 
church. On Tuesday I took an airing to Hampstead, and dined with the GkA^ 
where Lord Palmerston was proposed, and, against my opinion, was r^eeted.*" 
I designed to go next week with Mr. Langton, to Bocfaester, whore I porpoee A»> 
stay about ten days, and then try some other air. I have many kmd invitatmM. 
Your brother has very frequently inquired after me. Most of my fiiends haffcw 
indeed, been very attentive. Thank dear Lord Hailes ibr his present. 

" I hope you found at your return everything gay and prosperous, and jamr 
lady in particular, quite recovered and confirmed. Pay her my respects. 

" I am, dear Shr, your must humble servant, 

"Sam. Johksok.** 

"to mrs. lucy porter, ik lichfield. 

** Dear MaBAM, London, July «, 178Sw 

*'Tbe account which you give of your health is but melancholy. May ifc 
please God to restore yon. My disease affected my speech, and still continoei^ 

1 Poor Derrick, however, though he did not himself introduce me to Dr. Johnsooi m^ 
he promised, had the merit of introducing me to Davies, the immediate introdactoc.'-* 

BOSWBLL. 

s His lordship was soon after chosen, and is now a men^ier of the Club.— Boswbll. 
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in some degree, to obstruct my utterance ; my voice is distinct enough for a 
while ; but the organs being still ireak are quickly weary ; but in other respects 
I am, I think, rather better than I have lately been ; and can let you know my 
state without the help of any other hand. 

"In the opinion of my friends, and in my own, I am gradually mending 
The physicians consider me as cured, and 1 had leare four days ago, to wash the 
cantharides from my head. Last Tuesday 1 dined at the Club. 

*' I am going next week into Kent, and ^rpose to change the air frequently 
this summer; whethff I shall wander so &r as Staffordshire 1 cannot tell. I 
should be glad to come. Eetum my thanks to Mrs. Cobb, and Mr. Pearson, 
and all that have shown attention to me. 

" Let us, my dear, pray for one another, and consider our sufferings as notices 
mercifully given us to prepare ourselves for another state. 

" I live now but in a melancholy way. My old friend Mr. Levett is dead, who 
lived with me in the house, and was useful and companionable ; Mrs. Desmoulins 
is gone away; and Mrs. Williams is so much decayed, that she can add little to 
another's gratifications. The world passes away, and we are passing with it ; 
but there is, doubtless, another world, which will endure for ever. Let us all fit 
ourselves for it. * * I am, &c, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

Such was the general vigour of his constitution, that he recovered 
&om this alarming and severe attack with wonderful quickness ; so that 
in July he was able to make a visit to Mr. Langton at Rochester, where 
he passed about a fortnight, and made little excursions as easily as at 
any time of his life. In August he went as far as the neighbourhood ot 
Salisbury^ to Heale, the seat of William Bowles, Esq., a gentleman 
whom I have heard him praise for exemplary religious order in his 
family. In his diary I find a short but honourable mention of this visit : 
— '* August 28, 1 came to Heale without fatigue. 30, I am entertuned 
quite to my mind." * 

' In hi« letter to Mrs. Thnle, wzitten on the 13th of Augos^ we find the following 
melancholy paragra^^ : — 

'* I am now broken with disease, without the alleviatiou of familiar friendship or do- 
mestic society: I have no middle state b^ween clamour and ailoaoe, betwseen general con< 
Tersation and seU-tomenting sditnde. Lev^ is dead, and poor Williams is makii^ haste 
to die : I know not if she will ever mote come out of her chamber." 

In a subsequeiit letter, Augu^ 20, he adds, " Mrs. Williams fancies now and then that 
she grows better ; bat her vital powers appear to be slowly burning oat Nobody thinks, 
however, that she will very soon be quite wasted, and as ate suffers me to be of very litde 
use to her I have detennined to pasi some time with Mr. Bowles, near Salisbaiy, and 
have taken a place for Thursday. 

" Some benefit maybe perhaps received from change of air, some from change of com- 
pany, and some from mere change of place. It is not easy to grow well in a chamber 
where one has long been sick, and where eveiything seen, and every person speaking, 
revives and impresses images of pain. Though it be true that no man can run away from 
himself, yet he may escape from many causes of usdess uneasiness. That th» mmd U iU 
cwH place, is the boast of a frdlen angel that had learned to lie. External localitj has 
great effects, at least upon all embodied beings. I hope this little journey will afibvd am 
at least some suspense of melancholy."— Malonb. 
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^TO DB. BROCKLESBT. 

** DeAB Sib, Heale, near Saliaboxy, Aug. 30, 1783. 

" Withoat appearing to want a jost sense of yoor kind attention, I cannot 
omit to give an account of the day which seemed to appear in some sort perilous. 
I rose at fiye, and went oat at six ; and having reached Salishory aboat nine, 
went forward a few nules in my friend's chariot I was no more wearied with 
the joomey, though it was a high-hung, rough coach, than I should have been 
forty years ago. We shall now see what air will do. The country is all a plain, 
and the house in which I am, so far as I can judge from my window, for I write 
before I have left my chamber, is sufficiently pleasant 

'* Be so kind as to continue your attention to Mrs. Williams ; it is great con- 
solation to the well, and still greater to the sick, that they find themselves not 
neglected ; and I know that you will be desirous of giving comfort, even where yon 
have no great hope of giving help. 

'* Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I find that by the coorae of the 
post I cannot send it before the thurty-first 

" I am, &C., 

"Sail Johnson." 

' While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. BrockleBby, acquaintiDg 
him of the death of Mrs. Williams,^ which affected him a good deal 
Though for several years her temper had not been complaorait, she had 
valuable qualities, and her departure left a blank in his house. Upon 
this occasion he, according to his habitual course of piety, composed a 
prayer.' 

I shall here insert a few particulars concerning lum, with which I 
have been favoured by one of liis friends. 

** He had once conceived the design of writing the Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, saying, that he thought it must be highly curious to trace 
his extraordinary rise to the suprrane power, from so obscure a begin- 
ning. He at length laid aside his scheme, on discovering that all that 
can be told of him is abeady in print ; and that it is impracticable to 



» In hit letter to Miss Susanna Thralc, Sept 9, 1788, he that writes: «" 
Mamma this passage of a tetter from Dr. Brocklesby. ' Mrs. Williams, ikom man i»M»i- 
don, has at length paid the great debt to nature about three o'clock this moming. (SepL 
6) She died without a struggle, retaining her faculties to the veiy last, and, as she es- 
pressed it, having set her house in order, was prepared to leave it, at the last smmiioiu d 
nature. 

In his letter to Mrs. Thrale, Sept. 22, he adds, ** Poor Williams has, I hope, aeen Ilia 
end of her afliictions. She acted with prudence, and she bore with fortitude. She hu 
left me. 

' Thou thy weary task hast done. 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages. 

Had she had goodhimiour and prompt elocution, her universal curiosity and compr«heiuiv« 
knowledge would have made her the delight of all that knew her. She has left her litds 
10 your chari^ school" — Malonk. 
3 " Prayers and Meditations," p. 226. 
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procure any authentic infonnation in addition to what the world is 
already possessed of."^ 

" He had likewise projected, but at what part of his life is not known, 
a work to show how small a quantity of beal fiction there is in the 
world ; and that the same images, with very little variation, have 
served all the authors who have ever written." 

" His thoughts, in the latter part of his life, were frequently employed 
on his deceased friends. He often muttered these, or such like sen- 
tences : * Poor man ! and then he died.* " 

'* Speaking of a certain literary friend, ' He is a very pompous 
puzzling fellow,' said he; 'he lent me a letter once that somebody 
had written to him, no matter what it was about ; but he wanted to 
have the letter back, and expressed a mighty value for it ; he hoped it 
was to be met with again, he would not lose it for a thousand pounds. 
I laid my hand upon it soon afterwards, and gave it him. I believe I 
said I was very glad to have met with it. Oh, then he did not know 
that it signified anything. So you see, when the letter was lost it was 
worth a thousand pounds, and when it was found it was not worth a 
fieuthing." 

** The style and character of his conversation is pretty generally 
known ; it was certainly conducted in confiarmity with a precept of 
Lord Bacon, but it is not clear, I apprehend, that this conformity 
was either perceived or intended by Johnson. The precept alluded 
to is as follows : — * In all kinds of speech, either pleasant, grave, 
severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to speak leisurely, and rather 
drawlingly than hastily ; because hasty speech confounds the memory, 
and oftentimes, besides tlx unseemliness, drives a man either to stam- 
mering, a nonplus, or harping on that which should follow ; whereas 
a slow speech confirmeth the memory, addeth a conceit of wisdom 
to the hearers, besides a seemliness of speech and countenance.'' 
Dr. Johnson's method of conversation was certainly calculated 
to excite attention, and to amuse and instruct (as it happened), 
without wearying or confusing his company. He was tflways most 
perfectly clear and perspicuous ; and his language was so accurate, 
and his sentences so neady constructed, that his conversation might 

' Mr. Malone observes, " This, however, was entirely a mistake, as appears from the 
Memoirs published by Mr. Noble. Had Johnson been furnished with the materiaU 
which the industry of that gentleman has procured, and with others which, it is believed, 
are yet preserved in manuscript, he would, without doubt, have produced a most valuable 
and curious history of Cromwell's life." 

I may add, that, had Johnson given us a Life of Cromwell, we should not have been 
disgusted in numberless instances with— "My Lord Protect^:" and *'My Lady Pro- 
tectress ;" and certainly the brutal ruffian who presided in the bloody assembly that 
murdered their sovereign would have been characterised by very different epithets than 
those which are applied to him in this work, where we find him described as " the bold 
and determined Brsidshaw." — Malonr. 

3 Hints for Civil Conversation. — ^Bacon's Works, 4to., vol i;, p. 67L— Malonb. 
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have been all printed without any correction. At the Bame time, 
it was easy and natural ; the accuracy of it had no appearance of 
labour, constraint, or stiffiieas ; he seemed more correct than others, 
hy the force of habit, and the customary exercises of his powerful 
mind." 

" He spoke often in praise of French literature. * The Freneh are 
excellent in this,' he would say ; ' they have a book on erery subject.' 
From what he had seen of th^ he denied them the praise of superior 
politeness, and mentioned, with very visible disgust, the custom they 
have of spitting on the floors of their apartments. 'Thia,' said the 
Doctor, ' is as gross a thing as can well be done ; and one wcmders how 
any man, or set of men, can persist in so offensive a practice for a whole 
day together ; one should expect that the first effort towards dYilif.ation 
wodd remove it even among savages.' " 

'* ' Bazter^s Reasons of the Christian Religion,' he ihou£^t contained 
the best collectiim of the evidences of the divinity of the Christian 
system." 

"Chemistry was always an interesting pursuit with Dr. Johnam. 
Whilst he was in Wiltshire he attended some experiments that wero 
made by a physician at Salisbury, on the new kinds of air. In the 
course of the experiments, irequent menticm being made of Dr. Prieatby, 
^r. Johnson knit his brows, and in a stem manner inquired, ' Why do 
we hear so much of Dr. Priestley ! ^ He was veiy properly anawerad, 

1 1 do not wonder at Johnson's displeasure when the name of Dr. Prieatlflj wu mea- 
tioned ; for I know no writer who has been soffered to publish more pemioioas doctiiziei. 
I shall instance only three. First, MaterialUm; bj which mind is deniad to Ihuub 
nature, which, if beliered, most deprire us of erery derated pineiple. Seoond^^ 
NeceuUy ; or the doctrine that every action, whether good or bad, is indnded in an on- 
changeable and onaroidable system ; a notion utterly subversive of moral guvermuent. 
Thirdly, that we have no reason to think that iht future world (which, aa he is ptouad to 
inform us, will be adapted to our merely improved nature), will be materially diAnot 
from thit; which, if believed, would sink wretched mortals into despdr, aa they could 
no longer hope for the " rest that remaineth for the people of God,** or for that happineM 
which is revealed to us as something beyond our present conceptions; bat woald led 
diemselves doomed to a continuation of Uie uneaay state imder which they now gnHOi. 
' aay nothing of the petulant intemperance with whidi he dares to insdit the ▼eneraUe 
establishments of his country. 

As a specimen of his writings, I shall quote the following passage, which app e ai a to 
me equally absurd and impious, and which might have been retorted vsgiaa. him bj the 
men who were prosecuted for burning his house. " I cannot," says he^ *' aa a tieoMearwis 
(meaning necttBitarian)^ hate any man ; because I consider him as hting, in all wii pe Ml^ 
just what God has made him to be; and also as doing, with respect to Mf, liothing bat 
what he was expressly designed and appointed to do ; God being the only catcse, aad i 
nothing more than the instruments in his hunds to execute all his pleasun,"'^T' 
of I^xilosuphical Necessi^, p. 11 1 . 

The Kev. Dr. Parr, in a late tract, appears to suppose that Dr. Johnson nal 
endured, but almost solicited, an interview with Dr. Priestley, Injustice to Or. Joimaga^ 
1 declare my firm belief that he never did. My illustrious friend was particolailT- ; 
lute in not giving countenance to men whose writings he considered as pei ' ' 
society. I was present at Oxford when Dr. Price, even before he had rendered 
generally obnozioas by his zeal for the French revolution, came into a oomftnj 
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* Sir, because we are indebted to him for these important discoyeries.' 
On this Dr. Johnson appeared well content, and replied, * Well, well, I 
beUeve we are ; and let every man have the honour he has merited. ' " 

*' A friend was one daj, about two years before his death, struck with 
some instance of Dr. Johnson's great candour. ' Well, Sir,' said he, * I 
will always say that you are a tqij candid man' — * Will you ?' replied 
the Doctor ; ' I doubt then you will be very aingular. But indeed. Sir,' 
continued he, * I look upon myBelf to be a man very much misunderstood. 
I am not an uncandid, nor am I a severe man. I sometimes say more 
than I mean, in jest : and people are apt to believe me serious : however, 
I am more candid than I was when I was younger. As I know more of 
mankind, I expect less of them, and am ready now to call a man a good 
man, upon easier terms than I was formerly.' " 

Johnson was, who instantly left the room. Mach more would he have reprobated Dr. 
Priestley. 

Whoever wishes to see a perfect delineation of this literary Jack of all trades, may 
find it in an ingenious tract, entitled, " A small Whole-length of Dr. Priestley," printed 
kOI Rivingtons, in St. Paul's-chmchyard.^BoswsLL. 



*~*^ 





CHAPTER IX.— iTsa. 

VICTIOKI— MRL SiDDOKS—KltHBLE— DeITH OF Mb. PoE' 

TOH — LolD C«iLiii.E ma Mm. Cbifohe — Jorhioh'i 

C<UtLl>»'( TUSXDT— DnCDNITITCTIONAL iNfLUEKCE E 

Fkbei — MiciLE, mo nit Tunilitioh or the Loai 

OUUN, IHD JOBHIONI RefdtATION Of TBI EllEX-IIBEBT ClO, AND IT* ElII,Ba. 

ON bU return (i-oiu Heale he wrote to Dr. Buroey :- 
" I came home on the 18th of Se|itember, at noon, I 
house. You and I have loat our TriendB ; but j^on hare more frtendi at home. 
My domestic componiou is taken from me. She is mnch miaaed, fbr her acqa!- 
utions were mnny, and her curioaitj univerwl ; so that she partook of erety 
convertuitlun. I am not well enough to ff> much out ; and to eiC, and eat, or 
tost alone, is lery wearisome. I always mean to send my complimenta to all tba 

His fortitude and patience met with Berere trials during this y«v. 
The stroke of the pals; has been related circunistaadally ; but be was 
also afflicted with the gout, and was, besides, troubled with a complunt 
which not only was attended with immediate inconvenience, Imt 
threatened him with a chirurgical operation, from which most men 
would shrink. The complaint was a iarcoede, which Johnson boQ 
with uncommon finnneas, and was not at all frightened while he looked 
'brward to amputation. He was attended b; Mr. Pott and Mr. Cmik* 
shank. 1 have before me a letter of the 3Dth of July this year, to Ur 
Cruikslinnk, in which he says ; " I am going t<i put mysdf into yonr 
hands :" and another accompanying a set of bis " Lives of tlia Poeta," 
in which hesaya, "I beg yonr acceptance of these volumes, as on acluiow- 
ledgment of the great favours which yon have bestowed on. Sir, your 
most obhged and most bumble servant-" I have io my possesu(Hi aerenl 
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more letters from him to Mr. Gruikshauk, and also to Dr. Mudge, at 
Plymouth, which it would he improper to insert, as they are filled with 
unpleasing technical details. I shall, however, extract from his letters to 
Dr. Mudge such passages as show either a felicity of expression or the 
undaunted state of his mind. 

" My eonviction of your skill, and my belief of your friendship, determine me 
to entreat your opinion and advice." 

"In this state I with great earnestness desire you to tell me what is to be 
done. Excision is doubtless necessary to the cure, and I know not any means of 
palliation. The operation is doubtless painful ; but is it dangerous ? The pain 
I hope to endure with decency ; but I am loath to put life into much hazard." 

" By representing the gout as an antagonist to the palsy, you have said enough 
to make it welcome. This is not strictly the first fit ; but I hope it is as good as 
the first ; for it is the second that ever confined me ; and the first was ten years- 
ago, much less fierce and fiery than this." 

** Write, dear Sir, nihat you can to inform or encourage me. The operation is 
rot delayed by any fears or objections of mine." 

" TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

" Dear Sir, London, SepL 39, 1783. 

'* You may very reasonably charge me with insensibility of your kindness and 
that of Lady Rothes, since I have sufifered so much time to pass without paying any 
acknowledgment. I now, at last, return my thanks ; and why I did it not sooner 
I ought to tell you. I went into Wiltshire as soon as I well could, and was there 
much employed in palliating my own malady. Disease produces much selfish- 
ness. A man in pain is looking after ease ; and lets most other things go as- 
chance shall dispose of them. In the meantnie I have lost a companion,^ to* 
whom I have had recourse for domestic amuseeient for thirty years, and whose 
variety of knowledge never was exhausted ; and now return to a habitation vacant 
and desolate. I carry about a very troublesome and dangerous complaint which 
admits no cure but by the chirurgical knife. Let me have your prayers. 

"lam, &c. Sam. Johnson." 

Happily the complaint abated without his being put to the torture of 
amputation. But we must surely admire the manly resolution which he 
discovered, while it hung over him. 

In a letter to the same gentleman he writes. *' The gout has, within 
these four days, come upon me with a violence which I never experienced 
before. It made me helpless as an infant." And in another, having 
mentioned Mrs. Williams, he says, — "whose death following that of 
Levett, has now made my house a solitude. She left her httle substance 
to a charity- school. She is, I hope, where there is neither darkness, nor 
want, nor sorrow." 

I wrote to him, begging to know the state of his health, and men- 

s Mrs. Anna Williams. — ^Boswkll. 
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tioned that " Baxter's Anureon, which it in the library at Anchinleck, ' 
iraa, I find, collated by m; iiitlier in 1727, with the M3. heioufpug ta 
the Umvei»t7 of Leydeo, and he has made a number of notes ajMUi it 
Would you adTiseme to publish a new edition of it!" 

His answer was dated September 30. — " You ahoald Dot moke yon 
letters such rarities, when jou know, or might know, the luuform state 
of my health. It is rery long since I beard from yos ; and that I haTe 
not answered is a very insufficient reason for the idlence (tf a friend, 
Yonr Anacreon is a rery uncommon book ; neither London nor Cam- 
bridge can supply a copy of that odition. Whethw it should bo t^ 
pnnted, you cannot do better than consult Lord Haiks. Beudes my 
constant and radical diseafc, I have been for these ten . days much 
harassed with the gout ; but that has now remitted. I hope God 
will yet grout me a little longer life, and make me leas unfit to appear 
before him." 

He this autumn received a visit from the celebrated Mrs, Siddons. 
He gives this account of it in one 
of his letters to Mrs, Thrale, Oc- 
tober 27 :— 

"Mis. Siddons, in ber niit to me, be- 
haved with great modes^ and pro iBiety , 
and t(ft nothing behind her to be oauant 
or deapised. Neither praise ttar mcmrf^ 
the two poweriol cormptors of """fc^d, 
oeenied to have depraved her, I shall be 
glad la see luf agaio. Her brather Een^ 
hie calls on me, and pleases ma wj welL 
Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays ; tad 
she t«k] me her intoition of eihitatiBg thk 
winter the cbamders of ConstaaeE, Cathe- 
rine, and Isabella, in Shakspeaie." 

iit, Kemble has favoured me with 
the following nunute of what passed 
at this visit : — 

"When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, tboe happened to be no dioir 
ready for her, which be observing, said with a smile, ' Hadam, jm who so often 
oecnnon a want of seats toother people^ nil! the more easily eicnae the wont of 
oneyoorselt' 

" Having placed himself by her, he with great good hnmour entered npm « 
conuderation of the English drama; and, among other inqairiea, particularlf 
asked her which of Sbakspeore's cbaracleis she was most pleased with, Upom 
her answering tliat she thought the character of Qeeen Catherine in Henry the 
Eighth the most natural : — 'I think so, too. Madam.' sud he ; 'and wheaevv 
joa perform it, I will once more hobble out to the theatre myself' Mrs. Sid- 
dons promised she wonld do herself the bonoor of acting his favourite port ftr 
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bim; bat manj eircnnataacea happeDcd to prevent the repreaentation of Kiug 
Hmr; the Eighth Aarjng the Doetoi'B life. 

" In the coune of the evening he thoa fpue bia oiuiuon upon the merits oE 
scpme of the piincip*! psribnneyl whom he remembered to have »een upon At 
stage. 'Hn. Porter in the vehemence of rage, and Mrs. Clive in the eprigbtli- 
ne&B of hnmoor, I have nerer seen equalled. What Clive did beet, she did betts 
thanGarrick; bat eonld not do half m manj IhingB veil ; she was a better nanp 
than any I ever mw in nature. — Pritehard, in e«mnion lii^ was a vulgar idiot ; 
she woald talk of her geamd; hot, when she appeared upon ihe atage, seemed to 
be inspired b; genUli^ and nnderatanding. — I once talked with Collerf Cihber, 
and tbooght him ignonnt of the principles of his art — Qarrick, Madam, was no 
decltumer ; there was not one of bia own scene-ehiiUrs vbo coold not hare spoken 
Tb be, or mrf ie he, better than he ciid ; jet he «as the only actor I ever aaw, 
whom I coold .call a master both in tragedy and comedy j though I liked him 
best in ownedy. A true conception of character, and natural eija'csaion of it^ 
were his distinguiahed eiueltenciea.' Having expatiated, wilh hia UEual foree 
and eloquence, on Mr. Garriek'a eitra- 
ordinarj eminence as an actor, he con- 
cluded with this compliment to his aocial 
talents ; ' And after ail, Sfadflm, I thought 
bim less to be entied on the stage than 
at the head of a table.' " 

JoliDMm, indeed, had thought 
nuHB upon the nibject of actiuj; i 
than might be generally suppo'^ed 
Talking of it one day to Mr. Kem 
ble, be said, "Are you. Sir, ono it 
those enthusiasts ivbohdiqire jour 
self tranafonued into &e verj cha- 
racter jon represent ?" Upon Mr 
Kemble'a aasireTing that he had 
never fdt ta stnmg a persnaHon 
himsdf : " To be enre not. Sir," 

said Johnwn, "ihe thing ia im- jdhi. KM.tM 

poeuUe. And if Oankk icaOj bo- 

Ueved himedf to b« thttt mceitar Richard the Third, he deserved to be 
hanged eray time be perfimted it"' 

1 My wonhj friend, Mr. John Nichols, wa» prEsent wben Mt. Henderson, the »cwr, 

3ud a vitit lo Di. Jobnmn, wid wu lecdved in a veiy courteoua nuaoer.— See " Oaa- 
smu'i Maeuinc," Jaae, 17B1. 
I round, BiDODg Dr. JohnwD'a papen, Ibe foUowing leUei U> him, Iroia the cdebnMd 
Hra. Bellamy :— 




'Sib, — The flaUering 

■f£cit jDiu palio 
"By a long 



No. )0, Dukutreet. Sl JuHea'a, Ma^ 11, 1TS3. 

B of the partiality yoa hoDonred me with, aono 
oa m knows W pnsen, has evcoonged me M 

Chancery luit, and a compUcated trui 



ralionage at my beac£u 
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"TO UBS. LUCT FOBTXR, I 
" Dear UU>AU, BoIMiddR, FlHUInel, Nor. 10, ITSl. 

" The death of poor Mr. Porter, oTvhicb jour maid hu untan mmwdd^ mnit 
hare very much surprised jon. The death of a friend is almoat almya nnex- 
p«cted : we do not love to tliink of it, nnd therefore are not prepared for iti 
coming. He was, I think, a reli^oua man, and tlmefi>re that bit end was hapfj 

" Death has likewise visited 1117 monniful hubitatioa. Last month died Mn, 
WUlianiB, who had been to me for thirtj years in the place of a sister : her know- 
ledge waa great, and her conrersation pleasing. 1 now live in cbecden solitode. 

" Hj two last years have passed under the prennre of lucceaaiva di ia a ea . 1 
have latetj had tjie goat with some aeveri^. Bat I wondetfiilly escaped tlw 
operation which I mentioned, and am upon the whole restored to health beyond 
mj own expeclolion. 

" As we doil; tee onr friends die roond as. we that ate led must oUng cIomt, 
and, if we can do nothing more, at teaat pra; for one another ; and lanember, 
that as others die we most die too, and prepare onrselvea diligently for Ott lait 
great trial. I am, Hadam, joon afieotionately, 

"Sam. Johrsok." 

A pleaainj; instance of the generoua attcDtion of ooe of liii fiimdB 
has been discovered hj the publica- 
tion of Mrd. Thrale's collection of 
Letters. In a letter to one of the , 
UisB Tbrales, he writes, "A friend, 
whose name I will tell, when jour 
mamnm h^is tried to guess it, sent to 
mj physician to inquire whether 
thistongtrain of illnesH bad brought 
me into diflicuUies for want of 
money, with nn invitation to send 
to hini for what occasion required. 
I ahall write this night to thank 
him, having no need to borrow." 
And afterwards, in a letter to Mrs. 
Tbrale, " Since you cnnnot guess. 
I will tell you, that tho generous 
manwftsGeriird Hamilton. I re- 
turned him a very thankful and 
tespectful letter." 

reduced lo ihe greatest diitiew, which obligei me once more to leqneil the indiilnoea tf 
the public. "i -o 

" Oive me leave to solicit Ihe honour of jour companj, nod to bhotb yoo. IT jm 
i1 feel, from faeing patjoai?ed hj Ur* JohnacB, 
Elhat niB^tiriiefroni Ihe beDcDl; M I aiB,wbk 
-~ v'uiuuuuESL reipm. air, yuur moit obedient humble Mrruit, Q. A. BiLUKr," 

Ima happy in recording tbeie parlieuliis. which prove Ihm mv iUuslrioa. Mead It*W 
% S"o°« /"°°""' "' ^'"°" "■" "" '"'™ " •»" don. in Ih. .«(, p«t 
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I applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a common friend, and he has be^a 
so obliging as to let me have Johnson's letter to him upon this occasion^ 
to adorn my collection. 

"TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 

" Dear Sir, November 19, 1783. 

"Your kind inquiries after my affairs, and your generous offers, have been 
communicated to me by Dr. Brocklesby. I return thanks with gi-eat sincerity, 
having lived long enough to know what gratitude is due to your friendship ; and 
entreat that my refusal may not be imputed to sullenness or pride. I am, indeed, 
in no want. Sickness is, by the generosity of my physicians, of little expense to 
me. But if any unexpected exigence should press me, you shall see, dear Sir, how 
cheerfully I can be obliged to so much liberality. I am. Sir, 

"Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.'* 

I find in this, as in former years, notices of his kind attention to 
Mrs. Gardiner, who, though in the humble station of a tallow-chandler 
upon Snow Hill, was a woman of excellent good sense, pious and chari- 
table.^ She told me, she had been introduced to him by Mrs. Masters, 
the poetess, WSbse volumes he revised, and, it is said, illuminated here 
and there with a ray of his own genius. Mrs. Gardiner was very 
zealous for the support of the Ladies* Charity-school, in the parish ot 
St. Sepulchre. It is confined to females ; and, I am told, it afforded a 
hint for the story of Betty Broom, in " The Idler." Johnson this 
year, I find, obtained for it a sermon from the late Bishop of St 
Asaph, Dr. Shipley, whom he, in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, 
characterises as "knowing and conversable ;" and whom all who knew 
his Lordship, even those who differed from him in politics, remember 
with much respect. 

The Earl of Carlisle having written a tragedy, entitled " The 
Father's Revenge," some of his Lordship's friends applied to Mrs. 
Chapone, to prevail on Dr. Johnson to read and give his opinion of it, 
which he accordingly did, in a letter to that lady. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
having informed me that this letter was in Lord Carlisle's possession, 
though I was not fortunate enough to have the honour of being known 
to his Lordship, trusting to the general courtesy of literature, \ wrote 
to him, requesting the favour of a copy of it, and to be permitted to 
insert it in my lite of Dr. Johnson. His Lordship was so good as to 
comply with my request, and has thus enabled me to enrich my work 
with a very fine piece of writing, which displays both the critical skill 
and politeness of my illustrious friend ; and perhaps the curiosity which 
it will excite may induce the noble and elegant author to gratify the 

1 In his will, Dr. Johnson left her a book " at her election, to keep as a token of re. 
moubrance." — Ma^one. 

4 K 
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world by the paUication^ of a performanoe^ ci which l>r, Jfohnson has 
spoken in sudi tenns. 

"to mrs. chapone. 
** Madam, No?. 28, 1788. 

** By sendmg the tragedy to me a second time,* I think that a veiy honour- 
able distinction has been shown me, and I did not delay the pemsa], of which I 
am now to tell the efifeot 

"The oonstmotion of the play is not completely regolar ; the stage is too 
often raoant, and the scenes are not sufficiently connected. This, however, 
wonld be called by Bryden only a mechanical defect ; which takes away little 
from the power of the poem, and which is seen rather than felt. 

*' A rigid examiner of the diction might, perhaps, wish some words changed, 
and some lines more vigorously terminated. But from such petty imperfectioos 
what writer was over free ? 

" The general form and force of the dialogue is of more importance. It 
seems to want that quickness of reciprocation which characterises the English 
drama, and is not always sufficiently fervid or animated. 

"Of the sentiments, I remember not one that I wish omitted. In the 
imagery I cannot forbear to distinguish the comparison of joy sncceeding gridT 
to light rushing on the eye accustomed to darkness. It seems to have all thai 
can be desired to make it please. It is new, just, and delightfidP 

" With the characters, either as conceived or preserved, I have no fiinlt to 
find ; but was much inclined to congratulate a writ^, who^ in defiance of pr^u- 
dioe and fashion, made the Archbishop a good man, and scorned all thonghtlaw 
applause, which a vicious churchman would have brought him. 

" The catastrophe is affecting. The Father and Daughter, both <»ilpable» 
both wretched, and both penitent, divide between them our pity and our sorrow. 

"Thus, Madam, I have performed what I did not willingly undertake, and 
could not decently refuse. The noble writer will be pleased to remember thai 
sincere criticism ought to raise no resentment, because judgment is not under 
the control of will ; but involuntary criticism, as it has still less of choice^ ought 
to be more remote from possibility of offence. I am, &o, 

"Sam. JoHKBOir/' 

I consulted him on two questions of a very different nature : one^ 
Whether the unconstitutional influence exercised by the Peers of Soo^ 
land in the election of the representatives of the Commons, by means 
of fictitious qualifications, ought not to be resisted ; — ^the other, What 
in propriety and humanity, should he done with old horses uni^hle to 
labour. I gave him some account of my life at Auchinleck ; and 

1 A few copies only of this tragedy have been printed, and given to the aothcxV 
friends. — Bos well. 

s Dr. Johnson having been very ill when the tragedy was first sent to him, hadd»» 
^ned the consideration of it — Boswbll. 

8 "I cotild have borne my woes ; that stranger Joy 

Woimds while it smiles : — ^The long imprison'd wretch, 

Emerging from the night of his damp cell. 

Shrinks from the son's bright heams ; and that which fiiog» ^ 

Gladness o'er all, to him is agony." — ^Boswell. 
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expressed my satis&etiaii that the gentlemen of the comity had, at two 
public meetings, elected me their Prteses, or Chairman 



«« 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



" Dear Sib, Londol^ Dec. 24, 178S. 

" Like all other men who have great firiendsf, you be^n to feel the pangs of 
neglected merit ; and all the comfort that I can give you is, by telling you that 
yoa have probably more pangs to feel, and more neglect to suS&r, You have^ 
indeed, began to complam too soon; and I hope I am the only confidant of 
yonr discontent. Tour friends have not yet had leisure to gratify personal kind^ 
ness ; they have hitherto been basj in strengthoiing their ministerial interests 
If a vacancy happens in Scotland, give them early intelligence ; and as yoa can 
serve Government as powerfhlly as any of yoor probable competitors^ yoa may 
make in some sort a warrantable daim. 

" Of the exaltations and depressions of your mind you delight to talk, and I 
hate to hear. Drive all such &ncies from you. 

"On the day when I received your letter, I think, the foregoing page was 
written, to which one disease or another has hindered me from making any addi- 
tions. I am now a little better. But sickness and solitude press me very 
heavily. I could bear sickness better, if I were relieved from solitude. 

*' The present dreadful confusion of the public ought to make yoa wrap your- 
self up in your hereditary possessions, which, though less than you may wish, 
are more than you can want ; and in an hour of religious retirement, return 
thanks to God, who has exempted you from any strong temptation to faction, 
treachery, plunder, and disloyalty. 

As your neighbours distinguish yon by such honours as they can bestow, 
content yourself with your station, without neglecting yoor profession. Your 
estate and the courts will find you full employment, and your mind well occupied 
will be quiet. 

" The usurpation of the nobility, for they apparently usurp all the influence 
they gain by fraud and misrepresentation, I think it certainly lawful, perhaps 
your duty, to resist. What is not their own, they have only by robbery. 

" Your question about the horses gives me more perplexity. I know not 
well what advice to give you. I can only recommend a rule which you do not 
want ; — give as little pain as you can. I suppose that we have a right to their 
service while their strength lasts ; what we can do with them afterwards, I cannot 
so easily determine. But let us consider. Nobody denies, that man has a right 
first to milk the cow, and to shear the sheep, and then to kill them for his table. 
May he not, by parity of reason, first work a horse, and then kill him the easiest 
way, that he may have the means of another horse, or food for cows and sheep? 
Man is influenced in both cases by different motives oi self-interest He that 
rejects the one must reject the other. I am, &c., 

** Sam. Johnson." 
** A happy and pioos Christmas ; and many happy years to you, your lady^ 
and children." 

The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some time before his death, wrote 
ma a letter concemmg Dr. Johnson, in which he mentions, " I wa& 
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upwards of twelve years acquainted with him, was frequently m his 
company, always talked with ease to him, and can truly say, that I never 
received from him one rough word." 

In this letter he relates his having, while engaged in translating the 
Lusiad, had a dispute of considerahle length with Johnson, who, as 
usual, declaimed upon the misery and corruption of a sea life, and used 
this expression : — '* It had been happy for the world. Sir, if your hero 
Gama, Prince Henry of Portugal, and Columbus, had never been bom, 
or that their schemes had never gone farther than their own- imagina- 
tions." — " This sentiment," says Mr. Mickle, " which is to be found in 
his * Introduction to the World Displayed,* I, in my Dissertation prefixed 
to the Lusiad, have controverted; and though authors are said to 
be bad judges of their own works, I am not ashamed to own to a 
friend, that that Dissertation is my favourite above all that I ever 
attempted in prose. Next year, when the Lusiad was published, I 
waited on Dr. Johnson, who addressed me with one of his good- 
humoured smiles : — * Well, you have remembered our dispute about 
Prince Henry, and have cited me too. You have done your part veiy 
well indeed : you have made the best of your argument ; but I am not 
convinced yet.' 

** Before publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr. Hoole a proof of that 
part of the introduction, in which I make mention of Dr. Johnson, 
yoiu'self, and other well-wishers to the work, begging it might be showh 
to Dr. Johnson. This was accordingly done ; and in place of the simple 
mention of him which I had made, he dictated to Mr. Hoole the sentenoe 
as it now stands. 

" Dr. Johnson told rae, in 1772, that, about twenty years before that 
tune, he himself had a design to translate the Lusiad, of the merit of 
which he spoke highly, but had been prevented by a number of other 
engagements." 

Mr. Mickle reminds me, in this letter, of a conversation at dmner one 
day at Mr. Hoole's with Dr. Johnson, when Mr. Nicol, the King's book- 
seller, and I, attempted to controvert the maxim, ** better that ten guilty 
should escape, than one innocent person suffer;" and were answered 
by Dr. Johnson with great power of reasoning and eloquence. I am 
very sorry that I have no record of that day ; but I well recollect my ' 
illustrious friend's having ably shown that, unless civil institutions engure 
protection to the innocent, all the confidence which mankind should have 
in them would be lost. 

I shall here mention what, in strict chronological arrangement, should 
have appeared in my account of last year ; but may more properly 
be introduced here, the controversy having not been closed till this. 
The Rev. Mr. Shaw, a native of one of the Hebrides, having enter- 
tained doubts of the authenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian, 
divested himself of national bigotry ; and having travelled in the Higlw 
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lands and Islands of Scotland, and also in Ireland, in order to furnish, 
himself with materials for a Gaelic Dictionary, which he afterwards 
compiled, was so fully satisfied that Dr. Johnson was in the right upon 
the question, that he candidly published a pamphlet, stating his con- 
viction, and the proofs and reasons on which it was founded. A person 
at Edinburgh, of the name of Clark, answered this pamphlet with 
much zeal, and much abuse of its author. Johnson took Mr. Shaw 
under his protection, and gave him his assistance in writing a reply, 
which has been admired by the best judges, and by many been con- 
sidered as conclusive. A few paragraphs, which sufficiently mark their 
great author, shall be selected. 

** My assertions are, for the most part, purely negative : I deny tlie existence 
of Fingal, because in a long and curious peregrination through the Gaelic regions 
I have never been able to find it. What I could not see myself I suspect to be 
equally invisible to others ; and I suspect with the more reason, as among all 
those who liave seen it no man can show it. 

** Mr. Clark compares the obstinacy of those who disbelieve the genuineness of 
Ossian to a blind maa, who should dispute the reality of colours, and deny that 
the British troops are clothed in red. The blind man's doubt would be rational, 
if he did not know by experience that others have a power which he himself 
wants ; but what perspicacity has Mr. Clark which Nature has withheld from me 
or the rest of mankind ? 

" The true state of the parallel must be this. Suppose a man, with eyes like- 
his neighbours, was told by a boasting corporal, that the troops, indeed, wore red 
clothes for their ordinary dress, but that every soldier had likewise a suit of black 
velvet, which he put on when the King reviews them. This he thinks strange^ 
and desires to see the fine clothes, but finds nobody in forty thousand men that 
can produce either coat or waistcoat One, indeed, has left them in his chest at 
Port Mahon; another has always heard that he ought to have velvet clothes 
somewhere ; and a third has heard somebody say, that soldiers ought to wear 
velvet. Can the inquirer be blamed if he goes away believing that a soldier's 
red coat is all that he has ? 

" But the most obdurate incredulity may be shamed or silenced by facts. To 
overpower contradictions, let the soldier show his velvet coat, and the Fingfdist 
the original of Ossian. 

" The difierenee between us and the blind man is this : the blind man is on- 
convinced, because he cannot see ; and we, because, though we can see, we find 
that nothing can be shown.'' 

Notwithstanding the complication of disorders under which Johnson 
now laboured, he did not resign himself to despondency and discontent, 
but with wisdom and spirit endeavoured to console and amuse his mind 
with as many innocent enjoyments as he could procure. Sir Jolm 
Hawkins has mentioned the cordiality with which he insisted that such 
of the members of the old club in Ivy-lane as survived, should meet 
2vgain and dme together, which they did, twice at a tavern, and once at 
his house ; and >n order to ensure himself society in the evening for three 
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dars in the week, he instituted a club at the Essex Head, in Essex-straet, 
then kept by Samuel Greaves, an old senrant of Mr. Thralo's. 

'* TO BIB JOSHUA BETNOLDS. 
** Dear Snt, Dec. 4, 1788. 

" It is inconTenicnt to me to come out ; I should else have waited on yoa 
with an aoeount of a little eveniii{|r Club which we are establishing in EsBexi- 
street^ in the Strand, and of which jou are desired to be one. It will be held 
at the Essex Head, now kept by an old servant of Thrale*s. The oompany is 
nomerons, and, as you will see by the list, miscellaneons. The terms are lax, 
and the expenses light. 3Ir. Barry was adopted by Dr. Brocklesby, who joined 
with me in forming the plan. We meet thrice a we«k, and he who nuases forfeits 
twopence. 

" If yon are willing to become a member, draw a line nnder yonr name. 
Return the list. We meet for the first time on Monday at eight. 

' I am, &a, 

" Sasl JOHNBOir/' 

It did not suit Sir Joshua to be one of this club. But when I men- 
tion only Mr. Daines Barrington, Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. Murphj, Mr. 
John Nichols, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Paradise, Dr. Honlej, Mr. 
Windham,^ I shall sufficiently obviate the misrepresentation of it Iry Sir 
John Hawkins, as if it had been a low ale-house association, by which 
Johnson was degraded. Johnson himself, like his namesake Old Ben, 
composed the Rules of his Club.' 

* I was in Scotland when this Club was founded, and during all the winter. JdaiMii, 
however, declared I should be a member, and invented a wozd upon the oeeoiiiia; 
*' BoswcU," suid he, " is a very eltibable man." When I came to town, I waa pniKaed 
by Mr. Barrington, and chosen. I believe there are few societies where there m better 
conversation or more decorum. Several of us resolved to continue it afiber onr great 
founder was removed by death. Other members were added; and now, above ei^ 
years since that loss, wc go on happily. — Boswf.ll. 

a RULES. 

" To-day deep thoughts with me resolve to drench 
In mirth, which after no repenting draws." — ^Milton. 

" The Club shall consist of four-and-twenty. 

"The meetings shall be on the Monday, Thursday, and Saturday of 
but in the week before Easter there shall be no meeting. 

" Every member is at liberty to introduce a friend once a wedc, but not 

" Two members shall oblige themselves to attend in their turn every night &om Mbt 
to ten, or to procure two to attend in thoir room. 

" Every member present at the Club shall spend at least rixpence ; and evciy mcBi. 
her who stays away shall forfeit threepence. 

"The master of the house shall keep an account of the absent members: toad deKnr 
to the President of the night a list of the forfeits incurred. 

" When any member returns after absence, he shall immediately lay down hia forftita* 
which, if he omits to do, the President shall require. 

'* There shall be no general reckoning, but every man shall adjust his own ezpenaea. 

" The night of indispensable attendance will come to every member cmce a w»*^^ f% 
Whoever shall for three months together omit to attend himself, or by suiMtitutiaii, nor 
•hall make any apology in the fourth month, shall be considered as having abdicated tfae 
Club. 

** When a vacancy is to be filled, the name of the candidate, and of tfae 
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In the end of this year he was seized with a spasmodic asthma of 
SQch violence, that he was confined to the house in great pain, being 
sometimes obliged to sit all night in his chair, a recumbent posture being 
so hurtful to his respiratioii, that he could not endure lying in bed ; and 
there came upon him, at the same time, that oppressive and fatal disease, 
a dropsy. It was a very severe winter, whi<^ probably aggravated his 
complaints ; aad the solitude in which Mr» Levett and Mrs. Williams 
had left him, rendered his life very gloomy. Mn. Desmoulins, who still 
lived, was hersdf so yety ill, that she could contribute very little to his 
relief. He, however, had none of that unsocial shyness which we com- 
monly see in people afflieted with sickness. He £d not hide his head 
from the worid, in solitaiy abstraction ; he did not d^y himself to the 
visits of his firiends and acquaintances ; but at all tunes, when he was 
not overcome by sleep, was ready for conversation as in his best days* 

*'T0 MBS. LUOT PORTEB, IN UCBBtEUK 

'* Dear Mat^aw, London, Nov. 29, 1783. 

" Yoa may, perhaps^ thkik ne negligent that I have not written to }im again 
upon the loss of your broth«r ; bat condolences and oonsolations are such com- 
mon and such unless tilings, that the omission of them is no great crime : and 
my own diseases occupy my mind, and engage my oere. My nights are miserably 
resiless, and my days, therefore, are heavy. I try, however, to hold up my head 
ss high as I can. 

"I am sorry that your health is impaired ; perhaps the spring and the 
summer may, in some degree, restore it ; but if not, we must submit to the in- 
conveniences of time, as to the other dispensations oi Eternal Groodness. Pray 
for me, and write to me, or let Mr. Pearson write for you. 

"lam, &c., 

•* Sam. Johnson." 

recommending him, shall stand in the Club-room three nights. On the fourtn he may be 
chosen by ballot; six members at least being present, and two-thirds of the ballot being i^ 
his favour; or the majority, should the numbers not be divisible by three. 

** The master of the house shall give notice, six days before, to each of those members 
whose turn of necessary attendance is come. 

" The notice may be in these words : — * Sir, On — — , the — — of — , wiL 
be yoiur turn of presiding at the Essex Head. Your company is therefore earnestly re 
quested.' 

" One penny shall be left by eacn member for the waiter." 

Johnson's definitum of a Club in this sense, in his Dictionary, is " An assembly of 
Ipood fellows, meeting under certain conditions."— Boswbll. 
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AND now I am arrived at tbo last jear of the life of SAMtrEL JOHNSOK ; 
a year iti which, although paaeed in Bevere indispoaition, he nereis 
thelesa gftve many eridences of the continuance of those wondroua powos 
of mind, which raised him so high in the iiitcUectual irorld. His cod- 
Tersation aud bis letters of this jeor neie in no respect inferior to thoae 
of former yeare. 

The following is s remarkable proof of his being dive to the most 
' ■ !S of literature. 
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TO HB. DILLT, BOOK5ELLEB, IK THE POULTET. 

•'Sir, Jan. 6, 1784. 

" There is in the world a set of books which lised to be sold hj the bock- 
sellers on the bridge, and which I most entreat 70a to procure me. Thej are 
c^led ' Barton's Books ;' ^ the title of one is ' Admirable Cariosities,' ' Rarities,' 
and 'Wonders in England.' I beliere there are about fire or six of them; 
thej seem very proper to allure backward readers : be so kind as to get them 
for me, and send me them with the best printed edition of ' Baxter's Call to the 
Unconverted/ 

•' I am, &C., 

•' Sam. Johkson." 
••to me. pekkhcs. 
" Deak Sib, J«»- 21, 1784. 

" I was very sorrj not to see jou when yoa were so kind as to call on me ; 
but to disappoint friends, and if thej are not very good-natured, to disoblige 
them, is one of the evils of sickness. If you will please to let me know which of 
the afternoons in this week I shall be favoured with another visit by yoa and 
2Irs. Perkins, and the young people, I will take all the measures that I can to be 
pretty well at that time. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. JoHKSON." 

His attention to the Essex Head Glob appears from the following 
letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, a gentleman for whom he deaenredly eo* 
tertained a great regard. 

"TO richabd clabk, esq. 
" Dear Sib, Jan. 27, 1784. 

*' You will receive a requintion, according to the rules of the Club, to be at 
the house as president of the night. This turn comes once a month, and the 
member is obliged to attend, or send another in his place. Yoa were enrolled in 
the Club by my invitation, and I ought to introduce yoa ; hot as I am hindered 
by sickness, Mr. Hoole will very properly supply my place as introductor, or 
yours as president. I hope in mUder weather to be a very constant attendant 

" I am. Sir, &c. 

"Sam. JoHNsov." 

The Coilowing list oompriset aerenl of the*« books ; bat pnibaUy is incomplete : — 
1. Htitoncal Remarks ott Loadoo and Westminster 1681 

3. Wars in Ens^tfid, Scotlimd, and Irdaod 1(81 

5. Wonderful Prodigies 1081 

4. English Empire in America 1689 

f. Surprising Mirades of Nature and Alt 168S 

6. History of Soollaad and Irdaud 108S 

7. Nine Worthies ofthe World 1687 

8. The English Hero, or Kr Francis Drake 1887 

9. Memorable Accidaila, and unheard-of Transsctioos 168S 

10. History of Oliver Cromwell 1898' 

IL Unparalleled Varieties 1609 

Malovk. 
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" Yon oaght to be informed that the forfeits began with the year, and that 
erery night of non-attendance incors the mulct of threepence ; that is, ninepence 
aweek«" 

On the 8th of JaoQary I wrote to him, anzionslj inquiring as to his 
health, and enclosing my " Letter to tho People of Scotland on the 
present State of the Nation." 

" I trust," said I, ** that you will be liberal enough to make allowance for my 
differing from you on two points (the Middlesex election and the American War), 
when my general principles of government are according to your own hearty and 
when, at a crisis of doubtful event, I stand forth with honest zeal as an ancient 
and faithful Briton. My reason for introducing those two points was, that as 
my opinions with regard to them had been declared at the periods when they 
were least favourable, I might have the credit of a man who is not a worflhipper 
of ministerial power." 



<< 



TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 



"Dear Sir, Feb. 11, 1784. 

"I hear of many inquiries which your kindness has disposed you to make 
after me. I have long intended you a long letter, which perhaps the imagination 
of its length hindered me from be^nning. I will, therefore, content myself with 
a shorter. 

"Haying promoted the institution of a new Club in the neighbourhood, at 
the house of an old servant of Thrale's, I went thither to meet the company, and 
was seized with a spasmodic asthma, so violent, that with difficulty I got to my 
own house, in which I have been confined eight or nine weeks, and from which I 
know not when I shall be able to go even to church. The asthma, however, is 
not the worst A dropsy gains ground upon me ; my legs and thighs are vei^ 
much swollen with water, which I should be content if I could keep there, hot I 
am afraid that it will soon be higher. My nights are very sleepless and yerj 
tedious. And yet I am extremely afraid of dying. 

" My physicians try to make me hope, that much of my malady is the eSsok 
of cold, and that s(»ne degree at least of recovery is to be expect^ from vernal 
breezes and summer suns. If my life is prolonged to autumn, I should be glad 
to try a warmer climate ; though how to travel with a diseased body, without a 
companion to conduct me, and with very little money, I do not well see. 
Bamsay has recovered his limbs in Italy; and Fielding was sent to Lisbon, 
where, indeed, he died ; but he was, I believe, past hope when he went. Think 
for me what I can do. 

"I received your pamphlet, and when I write again may perhaps tell yon 
some opinion about it ; but you will forgive a man struggling with disease his 
neglect of disputes, politics, and pamphlets. Let me have your prayers. My 
compliments to your lady, and young ones. Ask your physicians about my esse : 
and desire Sir Alexander Dick to write me his opinion. 

** I am, dear Sir, &c., 

"Sam. Johnson." 
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TO MRS. LUCT FOBIEB, IN UCHFIELD, 



"My dearest Love, Feb. 2S, 1784. 

'* I have been extremely ill of an asthma and dropsy, bat receiyed, by the 
mercy of God, sudden and unexpected relief last Thursday, by the discharge of 
twenty pints of water. Whether I shall continue free, or shall fill again, cannot 
be told. Pray for me. 

" Death, my dear, is very dreadful ; let us think nothing worth our care but 
how to prepare for it ; what we know amiss in oursdves let us make haste to 
amend, and pot our trust in the mercy of GoD, and the intercession of our 
Savioxjr. I am, dear Madam, your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

"to james bosweli^ esq. 

* * Dear Sib, London, Feb. 27, 1784. 

" I have just advanced so far towards recovery as to read a pamphlet ; and 
you may reasonably suppose that the first pamphlet which I read was yours. I, 
am very much of your opinion, and, like you, feel great indignation at the inde- 
cency with which the King is every day treated. Your paper contains very const 
derable knowledge of history and of the constitution, very properly produced and 
applied. It will certainly raise your character, ^ though perhaps it may not make 

you a Minister of State. 

• ••••• 

" I desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once again, and tell her, that in the letter 
case was a letter relating to me, for which I will give her, if she is willing to 
give it me, another guinea. The letter is of consequence only to me. 

-' I am, dear Sir, Sec, 

'* Sam. Johnson." 

In conaequenee of Johnson's request that I should ask our physicians 
about his case, and desire Sir Alexandw Dick to send his opinion, 1 
transmitted him a ktter fr(»n that y&rj amiable baronet, then in his 
eighty-first year, with his faculties as entire as ctot ; and mentioned his 
expressions to me in the note accompanying it, — ** With my most affec- 
tionate wishes for Dr. Johnson's recoyery, in which his friends, his 
country, and all mankind have so deep a stake ;" and at the same time 
a full opinion upon his case by Dr. Gillespie, who, like Dr. Cullen, had 
the advantage of having passed through the gradations of surgery and 
pharmacy, and by study and practice had attained to such skill, that 

* I sent it to Mr. Pitt, with a letter, in which I thus expressed myself: " My principles 
may appear to yoa too nonaithiGal : but I know and am persuaded, they are not inccnt 
sislent with the true principles of liberty. Be this as it may, you, Sir, are now the Prime 
Minister, called by the Sovereign to maintain the rights of the crown, aa well as those of the 
people, against a violent faction. As such, you are entitled to the wannest support of 
every gocKcl subject in every department" He answered, " I am extremely obliged to you 
for die sentiments yoct do me the henoor to express, and have observed with great {deawire 
the seaUnu and able tuppwrt given to the cause of the public in the woric you were so goed 
to transmit me." — ^Boswbll. 
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friend lilr. Langton, then I think in her seventh year. He took 
trouble to i\'rito it in a larp^o round hand, nearlj resembliogf pri 
characters, that she nii^Iit have the satisfaction of reading it ] «l 
The ori;;inal lies before me, but shall be faithfully restored to her ; and 
I dare say will bo preserved by her as a jewel, as long as she liyes. 

"TO MISS JANE LAXGTOX, IX llOCn ESTER, KENT. 

*' ^[T DEAIIEST Miss JeXNT, May 10, 1784. 

*' I am rorry tliat your pretty letter has been so lonj( without being ansirend; 
bat, when 1 am not pretty well, I do not always write plain enough for yom^ 
ladies. 1 am ^^lad, my dear, to seo tluit you write so well, and hope that joi 
mind your pen, your book, and your needle ; for they are all necessary. Your 
books will fpve you knowledge, and make you respected ; and your needle will 
find you uwiul employment when you do not care to read. When you an • 
little older, I hope you will be very dili^fcnt in lcamin;|f aritlunetic ; and, abon 
all, that throuj;li your whole life you will carefully say your prayers, and xeid 
your iiiblc. 

*' I am, my dcar^ your most humble servant^ 

"Sam. Johnson." 
On Wednesday, May 5, 1 arrived in London, and next mcMmiiighid 
the pleasure to find Dr. Johnson greatly recovered. 1 but just 
him ; for a coach was waitiu": to carry him to Islington, to the 1 
of his friend the Rev. Mr. Strahan, where he went somedmea for 
benefit of good air, which, notwithstanding his having formerly lanj 
at the general opinion upon the subject, he now acknowledged ^ :ijo- 
ducivo to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I found him alone, he communie 
to me with solemn earnestness, a very remarkable circumstance whica 
had happened in the course of his illness, when he was much distiesaed 
by the dropsy, lie had shut himself up, and employed a day in pa^ 
ticuliir exercises of religion, — fasting, humiliation, and prayer. On • 
sudden ho obtained extraordinary relief, for which he looked up to 
Heaven with grateful devotion. lie made no dbect inference from tlus 
fact ; but from his manner of telling it, I could perceive that it ap- 
peared to him as something more that an incident in the common courso 
of events. For my own part, I have no difficulty to avow that east of 
thinking, which by many modem pretenders to wisdom is caflfid 
mtperstitious. But hero I think even men of dry rationality may Ibolimi^ 
that there was an intermediate interposition of Divine Providence, and 
that " the fervent prayer of this righteous man "^ availed. 

Upon this subject thero is a very fair and judicious remark in the Lilb of ]k( 
Abemethy, in the first edition of " The Biographia Britannica," which I should hm«e 
glad to see in his Life, which has been written fur the second editioo of ty»»\ 
"VorL " To deny the exercise of a paiticular Providence in the Dcitj's 
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ia warmer climate \^ouid do him good. I miderstand he is now rather better, and 
is using vinegar of squills. I am, with great esteem, dear Sir» 

** Your most obedieiit humble servant, 

"James BoswELL." 

All of them paid the most polite attention to my letter, and its vene- 
rable object. Dr. Cullen's words concerning him were, ** It would give 
me the greatest pleasure to be of any service to a man whom the public 
properly esteem, and whom I esteem and respect as much as I do Dr. 
Johnson." Dr. Hope's, ** Few people have a better claim on me than 
your friend, as hardly a day passes that I do not ask his opinion about 
this or that word." Dr. Munro's, " I most sincerely join you in sympa- 
thizing with that very worthy and ingenious character, from whom his 
country has derived much instruction and entertainment." 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his friend Dr. Brocklesby. Doctors 
Cullen and Munro wrote their opinions and prescriptions to me, which 
I afterwards carried with me to London, and, so far as they were en- 
couraging, communicated to Johnson. The liberality on the one hand, and 
grateful sense of it on the other, I have great satisfaction in recording. 

**T0 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 
" Dear Sir, London, March 18, 1784. 

*' I am too much pleased with the attention which you and your dear lady* 
show to my welfare, not to be diligent in letting you know the progress which I 
make towards health. The dropsy, by GoD's blessing, has now run almost 
totally away by natural evacuation : and the asthma, if not irritated by cold, 
gives me little trouble. While I am writing this, I have not any sensation of 
debility or disease. But I do not yet venture out, having been confined to the 
house, from the 13th of December, now a quarter of a year. 

'* When it will be fit for me to travel as far as Anchinleck, I am not able to 
guess ; but such a letter as Mrs. Boswell's might draw any man, not wholly mo- 
tionless, a great way. Pray tell the dear lady how much her civility and kindness 
have touched and gratified me. 

''Our parliamentary tumults have now begun to subside, and the king's 
authority is in some measure re-established. Mr. Pitt will have great power ; 
but you must remember, that what he has to give, must, at least for some time^ 
be given to those who gave, and those who preserve, his power. A new minister 
can sacrifice little to esteem or friendship ; he must, till he is settled, think only 
of extending his interest. 

• • • • . • • 

" If yon come hither through Edmburgh, send for Mrs. Stewart, and give for 
me another guinea for the letter in the old case, to which I shall not be satisfied 
with my claim, till she gives it me. 

" Please to bring with you Baxter's Auacreon ; and if yon procure heads of 
Hector Bo6ce, the historian, and Arthur Johnston, the poet I will put them io 
my room ; or any other of the fathers of Scottish literature. 

* Who bad written him a very kind letter.— Boswelu 
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"1 wish yoa an easj and happy journey, and hope I need not tell yen ilui 
yoQ will be welcome to^ dear Sir, 

** Your moBt a&etkmate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

I wrote to him, March 28, from York, informing him that I had a 
high gratification in the trimnph of monarchical principles otbf ariBto- 
craticai influence, in that great county, in an address to the King ; that 
I was thus far on my way to him, but that news of the dissohiiioii of 
Parliament haying arriyed, I was to hast^i bock to my own coontrj, 
where I had can^ an Address to his Majesty by a great majority, and 
had some intention of beijg a candidate to represent the county in 
Parliament. 

"TO JAMES BOSWELI^ ESQ. 
'* Dear Snt, Londoo, March SO, 1784. 

** Tou could do nothing so proper as to hasten back when yoa foond tiie Par- 
liament dissolved. With the influence which your address must have gained you* 
it may reasonably be expected that your presence will be of importance^ and your 
activity of effect. 

"Your solicitude for me gives me that pleasure which every man feeb from 
the kindness of such a friend ; and it is with delight I relieve it by telling; that 
Dr. Brocklesby's account is true, and that I am, by the blessing of GoD, wonder- 
foUy relieved. 

" You are entering upon a transaction which requires much pmdence. Ton 
must endeavour to oppose without exasperating ; to practise temporary hostility. 
without producing enemies for life. This is, perhaps, hard to be done ; yet it 
has been done by many, «ind seems most likely to be effected by oppofiing 
merely upon general principles, without descending to personal or particalar 
censures or objections. One thing I must enjoin you, which is seldom observed 
in the conduct of elections ; — I must entreat you to be scrupulous in the use of 
strong liquors. One night's drunkenness may defeat the labours of forty days 
well employed. Be firm, but not clamorous ; be active, but not malicious ; and 
you may form such an interest, as may not only exalt yourself, but dignify your 
family. 

" We are, as you may suppose, all busy here. ]\Ir. Fox resolutely stands for 
Westminster, and his friends say will carry the election. However that bc^ he 
will certainly have a seat Mr. Hoole has just told me, that the city leans 
towards the king. 

"Let me hear, from time to time, how you are employed, and what progress 
yoa make. 

*< Make dear Mrs. Boswell, and all the young Boswells, the sincere ctanpli-- 
ments of, Sir, your affectionate humble servant, Sam. Johnson." 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality which was suitable to 
the long friendship which had subsisted between him and that gentleman. 

"Since you left me, I have continued, in my own opinion and in Dr. 
Brocklesby's, to grow better with respect to all my formidable and dangenmi 
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^sl^mpers ; though to ft body battered and shak«i as mine has lately been, it ia 
to be feared that weak attacks maj be sometimes nut^erous. I haye, indeed, 
by standing carelessity at an open window, got a very troublesome coogh, whi<^ 
it has been necessary to appease by opinm, in larger quantities than I like to 
take, and I hare not found it give way so readily as I expected ; its obstinacy, 
however, seems at last disposed to submit to the remedy, and I know not wheth^ 
I should then have a right to complain of any morbid sensation. My asthma is, 
I am afraid, constitutional and incurable ; but it is only occasional, and nnlesa 
it be excited by labour or by cold, gives me no molestation, nor does it lay very 
close siege to life; for Sir John Floyer, whom the physical race consider aa 
author of ooe of the best books upon it, panted on to ninety, as was supposed; 
and why were we content with supposing a fact so interesting, of a man so con- 
spicuous ? because he corrupted, at perhf^s seventy or eighty, the register, that 
he might pass for younger than he was. He was not much less than eighty 
when to a man of rank who modestly asked his age, he answered, ' Gk) lock ; ' 
though he was in general a man of civility and elegance. 

** The ladies, I find, are at your house all well, except Miss Langton, who 
will probably soon recover her health by light suppers. Let her eat at dinner aa 
she will, but not take a full stomach to bed. — Fay my sincere respects to dear 
Miss Langton in Lincolnshire ; let her know that I mean not to break our league 
of friendship, and that I have a set of Lives for her, when I have the means of 
sending it" 

« April & 

''I am still disturbed by my cough ; but what thanks have I not to pay, when 
my cough is the most painful sensation that I feel? and from that I expect 
hardly to be released, while winter continues to gripe us with so much pertinacity. 
The year has now advanced eighteen days beyond the equinox, and still there is 
veiy little remission of the cold. When warm weather comes» which surely 
must come at last, I hope it will help both me and your young lady. 

" The man so busy about addresses is neither m<Mre nor less than our owxi 
Boswell, who had come as far as York towards London, but turned back on the 
dissolution, and is said now to stand for some |dace. Whether to wish him 
success, his best friends hesitate. 

"Let me have yoiur prayers for the completion of my recovery: I am now 
better than I ever expected to have been. May God add to his mercies the 
grace that may enable me to use them according to his wilL My complimenta 
to all." 

"April 13. 

"I had this evening a note from Lord Portmore,^ desiring that I would 
give you an account of my health. You might have had it with less circuni' 
(luction. I am, by God's blessing, I believe, free from all morbid sensations, 
except a cough, which is only troublesome. But I am still weak, and can have 
no great hope of strength till the weather shall be softer. The summer, if it be 

^ To which Johnson retamed this answer : — 

"TO THB XIOHT UONOUBABLK BARL OF POSTMOBB. 

" Bolt-court, Flcct^rcct, April 18, 17d4. 
" Dr. Johnson acknowledges with great respect the honour of Lord Portmore's notioil 
He is better than he was ; and will, as his Lordship directs, write to Mr. Langton.'—* 

BOSWBLL. 
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kindly, will, 1 hopc^ enable me to snpport the winter. GOD, who has ao woado' 
fully restored me, can preserve me in all seasons. 

** Let mc inquire in my turn after the state of your fiunily, great and littfet 
I hope Lady llothes and Miss Lan^^ton ore both welL That ia a good basis of 
oontent Then how goes George on with his studies? How does Miss Horjf 
And how does my own Jenny ? I think I owe Jenny a let-ter, which I will take 
care to pay. In the mean time tell her that 1 acknowledge the debt. 

"Be pleased to make my compliments to the ladies. If "Mn, Langtoo 
comes to London, she will favour me with a vbit, for I am not well enough to 
go out" 

**T0 OZIAS HUMPHRY,* ESQ. 
"Sir, April 6,1784. 

'' Mr. Hoole lias told me with what benevolence yoa listened to a reqant 
which I was almost afraid to make, of leave to a young painter s to attend joa 
from time to time in your painting-room, to see your operations, and reoehra 
your instructions. 

" The young man has perhaps good parts, but has been without a reg 
education He is my godson, and therefore I interest myself in his prog 
and success, and shall think myself much favoured if I receive from yoa a va- 
mission to send him. 

" My health is, by GoD*s blessing, much restored, but I am not y^ alknral 
by my physicians to go abroad ; nor, indeed, do I think myself yet able t» 
endure the weather. I am. Sir, 

"Year most humble servonty 

"Sam. Johnson." 

TO THE SAME. 

"Sir, Aprilio,i78i. 

"The bearer is my godson, whom I take the liberty of reconunending (o 
your kindness ; which I hope he will deserve by his respect to your exoeUenoSb 
and his gratitude for your favours. I am. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant^ 

"Sam. JoHirsoH." 

TO THE SAME. 
" Sir, May 31, 1784. 

" I am very much obliged by your civilities to my godson, but most heg of 
you to add to them the favour of permitting him to see you paint, that he mar 
know how a picture is begun, advanced, and completed. 

*The eminent painter, representative of the ancient family of Homfrey (now Humpliij) 
in the West of England ; who, as appears from their arms which they have inTarilibv 
used, have been (as I have seen authenticated by the best anthoiity) one of thoae i«t«i«w 
the knights and esquires of honour who are represented by Hollingshed as having l» ^fJ 
from the Tower of London on coursers apparelled for the jtuies, accompanied br ladki 
of honour, leading every one a knight with a chain of gold, passing through the ■mjni of 
London into Smithfield, on Sunday, at three o'clock in the afternoon, being the flnt Sow 
day aaer Michaehnas, in the fourteenth year of King Richaitl IL This famiW <»5i 
enjoyed large possessions; but, like others, have lost them in the progress of agea. TMr 
blood, however, remains to them well ascertained ; and they may hope, in the revohilfaai 
of events, to recover that rank in society for which, in modem times, fortune — — i |o ba 
an indispensable requisite. — Boswell. 

8 Son of Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent for his knowledge of books.— Boswau. 
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" If he may attend you in a few of your operations, I hope he will show that 
the benefit has been properly conferred, both by his proficiency and his gratitude. 
At least I shall consider you as enlarging your kindness to, Su:, 

" Your humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson," 

"TO THE BEV. DB. TATLOB, aSHBOUBNE, DEBBTSHIBE. 

'* DbaB Sib, London, Easter-Monday, April 12, 1784. 

"What can be the reason that I hear nothing from you? I hope nothing 
disables you from writing. What I have seen, and what I have felt, gives me 
reason to fear everything. Do not omit giving me the comfort of knowing, 
that after all my losses I have yet a friend left. 

" I want every comfort. My life is very solitary and very cheerless. Though 
it has pleased God wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy, 1 am yet very 
weak, and. have not passed the door since the Idth of December. I hope for 
some help from warm weather, which will surely come in time. 

"1 could not have the consent of the physicians to go to church yesterday : 
1 therefore received the holy sacrament at home, in the room where I com- 
municated with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. my friend, 
the approach of death is very dreadful. I am afraid to think on that which I 
know I cannot avoid. It is vain to look round and round for that help which 
cannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he who has lived to-day 
may live to-morrow. But let us learn to derive our hope only from GoD. 

"In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I have no friend now 
living but you * and Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my youth. Do not 
neglect, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 

"Sam. Johnson." 



<< 



TO MBS. LUCY FOBTEB, IN LICHFIELD. 



"My DeAB, London, April 26, 17584. 

** 1 write to you now, to tell you that I am so far recovered, that on the 21st 
I went to church, to return thanks, after a confinement of more than four long 
months. 

"My recovery is such as neither myself nor the ijhysicians at all expected, 
and is such as that very few examples have been known of the like. Join with 
me, my dear love, in returning thanks to God. 

"Dr. Vyse has been with [me] this evening : he tells me that you likewise 
have been much disordered, but that you are now better. I hope that we shall 
some time have a cheerful interview. In the mean time let us pray for one 
another. 

" I am. Madam, your humble servant. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gentleness and com- 
placency to a young lady his godchild, one of the daughters of his 

*' This friend of Johnson's youth surviTed him somewhat more than three years, baring 
£ed Feb. 19, 1788.^Malomb« 

4l 
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friend Mr. LangtoD, then I think in her seyenth year. He took the 
trouhle to write it in a large round hand, nearly resembling printed 
characters, that she might have the satisfaction of reading it herself. 
The original lies before me, but shall be faithfully restored to her ; and 
I dare say will be preserved by her as a iewel, as long as she lives. 

**T0 MISS JANE LANGTON, IN HOCnESTER, KENT. 

** My dearest Miss Jenny, May lo, 1784. 

" I am sorry that your pretty letter has been so long without being answered ; 
Imt, when I am not pretty well, I do not always write plain enough for yoan)f 
ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see tliat you write so well, and hope that yon 
mind your pen, your book, and your needle ; for they are all necessary. Your 
books will give you knowledge, and make you respected ; and your needle will 
find you useful employment when you do not care to read. When you are a 
little older, I hope you will be very diligent in learning arithmetic ; and, above 
all, tliat through your whole life you will carefully say your prayers, and read 
your Bible. 

** 1 am, my dear, your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.'* 

On Wednesday, May 5, 1 arrived in London, and next morning had 
flie pleasure to find Dr. Johnson greatly recovered, 1 but just saw 
him ; for a coach was waiting to carry him to Islington, to the house 
of his friend the Rev. Mr. Strahan, where he went sometimes for the 
benefit of good air, which, notwithstanding his having formerly laughed 
at the general opinion upon the subject, he now acknowledged was con- 
ducive to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I found him alone, he communicated 
to me with solemn earnestness, a very remarkable circumstance which 
had happened in the course of his illness, when he was much distressed 
by the dropsy. He had shut himself up, and employed a day in par- 
ticular exercises of religion, — fasting, humiliation, and prayer. On a 
sudden ho obtained extraordinary relief, for which he looked up to 
Heaven with grateful devotion. He made no direct inference from this 
fact ; but from his manner of telling it, I could perceive that it ap- 
peared to him as something more that an incident in the oommon course 
of events. For my own part, I have no difficulty to avow that cast of 
thinking, which by many modem pretenders to wisdom is called 
superstitious. But hero I think even men of dry rationality may belisre, 
that there was an intermediate interposition of Divine Providence, and 
that ** the fervent prayer of this righteous man "^ availed. 

Upon this subject there is a very fair and judicious remark in the Life of Het 
Abeniethy, in the first edition of " The Biographia Britannica," which I should ha^e been 
glad to see in bis life, which has been written for the second edition of that vtloebld 
"work. " To deny the exercise of a paiticular Providence in the I><^!f 
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On Sunday, May 0, 1 fouod Colonel Valiancy, tbe celebrated antiqnary 
and engineer of Ireland, with him. On Monday, the 10th, I dined with 
him at Mr. Paradise's where was a large company Mr Bryant, Mr 
Joddrel, Mr. Hawkins Browne 
&e. On Thursday, the 13th I 
dined ivith him at Mr Joddrel 9 
with another large company the 
Bishop of Eieter, Lord Monhoddo * 
Mr. Mtlrphy, Ac. 

On Saturday, May 15 I d ned 
with him at Dr. Broekleshy s where 
were Colonel Valiancy, Mr Murphy 
and that eTer-clieerful compan on 
Mr. Devaynea, apothecary to 1 s 
Majesty. Of these dajs and others 
on which I saw him, I ha e no me- 
morials, except the geoe il1 recollec 
^on of his being able and an mated 
in conversation, and appean i* to 

reUeh society as much aa the yomigest man I find only these three 
small particulars : — When a person was ment oned who sa d I hare 
lived lifty-one years in th a world w thout hav ng 1 ad ten m nutes of mi 
easiness," bo exclaimed The man who says so hes he at empts to 
impose on human ci'eduhty The B shop of Exeter^ m vain observed, 
chat men were very different His Lordship s mamier was not impressive , 
and 1 learnt afterwards, that Johnson did not find out that the person 
who talked to Tiim was a prelate ; if he had, I douht not that he would 
have treated him with more respect ; for once talking of George Psalma- 
nazar, whom he reverenced for his piety, he said, " I should as soon 
think of contradicting u Bishop." One of the company provoked him 
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I flalleml myself that I bad made them ve^ good friends (see "Jon 

Hebrides," Ibird edition, p. 67). bat unhappily llis loidbbip bad resumed and ehetished a 

*BS on bii pari not the least anger, but a goocl-homonred sportiTcnou. Nay, thoogh ha 
knew of bis Lordship's iniH^ositioa towards him, ha vaa areo kindly ; aa ap^arvd fram 
Us inqniriug of me alter him, by an abbreiialloa of his name. " Well, how does Mamg I" 

■ Di. Jobs Boai,— MxLeni. 
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greatly by doing what he could least of all bear, which was quoting 
something of his own writing, against what he then maintained. "What, 
Sir," cried the gentleman, ** do you say to 

' The busy day, the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ? ' " ^ 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving an instance of a man 
who had lived without uneasiness, was much offended ; for he looked 
upon such a quotation as unfair. His anger burst out in an unjustifi- 
able retort, insinuating that the gentleman's remark was a sally of 
ebriety ; *' Sir, there is one passion I would advise you to command ; 
when you have drunk out that glass, don't drink another." Here was 
exemplified what Goldsmith said of him, with the aid of a very witty 
image from one of Gibber's comedies : " There is no arguing with John- 
son : for if his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt-end 
of it." 

Another was this : when a gentleman of eminence in the literary 
world was violently censured for attacking people by anonymous para^ 
graphs in newspapers, he, from the spirit of contradiction as I thought, 
took up his defence, and said, ** Come, come, this is not so terrible a 
crime ; he means only to vex them a little. 1 do not say that I should 
do it ; but there is a great difference between him and me ; what is fit 
for HephflBstion is not fit for Alexander."— Another, when I told him 
that a young and handsome countess had said to me, " I should think 
that to be praised by Dr. Johnson would make one a fool all one's life ;** 
and that I answered, "Madam, I shall make him a fool to-day, by re- 
peating this to him ;" he said, ** I am too old to be made a fool ; but if 
you say I am made a fool, I shall not deny it. I am much pleased with 
a compliment, especially from a pretty woman." 

On the evening of Saturday, May 1 5, he was in fine spirits at our 
Essex Head Club. He told us, " I dined yesterday at Mrs. Garrick's 
with Mrs. Carter, Miss Hannah More, and Miss Fanny Burney. Three 
such women are not to bo found : I know not where I could find a 
fourth, except Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to them all." Boswell : 
"What! had you them all to yourself, Sir?" Joiinson : "I had 
them all, as much as they were had ; but it might have been better had 
there been more company there." Boswell: "Might not Mrs. Mon- 
tagu have been a fourth ?" Johnson : " Sir, Mrs. Montagu does not 
make a trade of her wit ; but Mrs. Montagu is a very extraordinary 
woman ; she has a constant stream of conversation, and it is always im- 
pregnated ; it has always meaning." Boswell : "Mr. Burke has a 
constant stream of conversation." Johnson : " Yes, Sir ; if a man were 
to go by chance at the same time with Burke under a shed, to shun a 

' Verses on the death of Mr. Levett; rtVfe p. 103 ante .—Boswsll. 
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filiower, he would say — * This is an extraordinary man. ' If Burke 
should go into a stable to see his horse dressed, the ostler would say — 
* We have had an extraordinary man here.' " Boswell : " Foote was 
a man who never failed in conversation. If he had gone into a stable — " 
Johnson : ** Sir, if he had gone into the stable, the ostler would have 
said, here has been a comical fellow ; but he would not have respected 
him." Boswell: "And, Sir, the ostler would have answered him, 
would have given him as good as he brought, as the common saying is." 
Johnson : ** Yes, Sir ; and Foote would have answered the ostler. — 
When Burke does not descend to be merry, his conversation is very 
superior indeed. There is no proportion between the powers which he 
shows in serious talk and in jocularity. When he lets himself down to 
that, he is in the kennel." I have in another place ^ opposed, and I 
hope with success. Dr. Johnson's very singular and erroneous notion 
as to Mr. Burke's pleasantry. Mr. Windham now said low to me, that 
he differed from our great friend in this observation ; for that Mr. Burke 
was often very happy in his merriment. It would not have been right 
for either of us to have contradicted Johnson at this tune, in a society 
all of whom did not know and value Mr. Burke as much as we did. It 
might have occasioned something more rough, and at any rate would 
probably have checked the flow of Johnson's good humour. He called 
to us with a sudden air of exultation, as the thought started into his 
mind, " Oh ! gentlemen, I must tell you a very great thing. The 
Empress of Russia has ordered ' The Rambler' to be translated into the 
Russian language : ' so I shall be read on the banks of the Wolga. 
Horace boasts that his fame would extend as far as the banks of the 
Rhone ; now the Wolga is farther from me than the Rhone was from 
Horace." Boswell: "You must certainly be pleased with this, Sir." 
Johnson : " I am pleased. Sir, to be sure. A man is pleased to find he 
has succeeded in that which he has endeavoured to do." 

One of the company mentioned his having seen a noble person driving 
in his carriage, and looking exceedingly well, notwithstanding his great 
age. Johnson : " Ah, Sir, that is nothing. Bacon observes, that a 
stout healthy old man is like a tower undermined." 

On Sunday, May 10, 1 found him alone; he talked of Mrs. Thrale 
with much concern, saying, " Sir, she has done everything wrong, since 
Thrale 's bridle was off her neck ;" and was proceeding to mention some 
<;ircumstance8 which have since been the subject of public discussion, 
when he was interrupted by the arrival of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, refuted a mistaken notion which is 

s *' Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,'* third edition, p. 20. — ^Boswbll. 
s I have since heard that the report was not well founded ; but the elation discoreired 
by Johnson, in the belief that it was true, showed a noble ardour for literary fame.-^ 

SOAWKLL 
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?ery common in Scotland, that the ecclesiastical discipline of the Church^ 
of England, though duly enforced, is insufficient to preserve the morals 
of the clergy, inasmuch as all delinquents may he screened hy appealing' 
to the Convocation, which heing never authorised hy the king to sit for 
the dispatch of husiness, the appeal never can he heard. Dr. Douglas 
ohserved, that this was founded upon ignorance ; for that the hishops 
have sufficient power to maintain discipline, and that the sitting of the 
Convocation was wholly immaterial in this respect, it heing not a court 
of judicature, hut, like a parliament, to make canons and regulations as 
times may require. 

Johnson, talking of die fear of death, said, ** Some people are not 
afraid, hecause they look upon salvation as the elfect of an ahsolute 
decree, and think they feel in themselves the marks of sanetification. 
Others, and those the most rational in my opinion, look upon salvation 
as conditional ; and, as they never can he sure that they have complied; 
with the conditions, they are afraid." 

In one of his little manuscript diaries, ahout this time, I find a 
short notice, which marks his amiahle disposition more oertainlj 
than a thousand studied declarations. — "Afternoon spent cheerful! j 
and elegantly, I hope without offence to God or man; though in 
no holy duty, yet in the general exercise and cultivation of heme* 
volence." 

On Monday, May 17, 1 dined with him at Mr. Dilly's, where wero- 
Colonel Valiancy, the Reverend Dr. Gihhons, and Mr. Capel LaSt^ 
who, though a most zealous Whig, has a mind so full of learning ami. 
knowledge, and so much exercised in various departments, and withal^ 
BO much liberality, that the stupendous powers of the literary Goliath^. 
though they did not frighten this little David of popidar spirit, oouid 
not hut excite his admiration. There was also Mr. Braithwaite of 
the Post-office, that amiahle and iriendly man, who, with modest and 
unassuming manners, has associated with many of the wits of the age- 
Johnson was very quiescent to-day. Perhaps too I was indolent I find 
nothing more of him in my notes, hut that, when I mentioned that I had 
seen in the King's library sixty-three editions of my favourite Thomas 
k Kempis, — amongst which it was in eight languages, Latin, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, English, Arabic, and Armenian, — he said* 
he thought it unnecessary to collect many editions of a book, which 
were all the same, except as to the paper and print ; he would have 
the original, and all the translations, and all the editions whidi 
had any variations in the text. He approved of the famous coUeotiQii 
of editions of Horace by Douglas, mentioned by Pope, who is said 
to have had a closet filled with them ; and he added, ''every maa 
should try to collect one book in that manner, and present it to a publio' 
library." 

On Tuesday, May 18, 1 saw him for a short time in the morning*. 
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I told him that the mob had called out, as the King passed, '' No Fox 
— No Fox," which I did not like. He said, " They were right, Sir.** 
I said, I thought not ; for it seemed to be making Mr. Fox the King'a 
competitor. There beuig no audience, so that there could be no triumph 
in a victory, he fairly agreed with me. I said it might do very well^ if 
explained thus : '' Let us have no Fox ;" understanding it as a prayer to 
his Majesty not to appoint that gentlanan minister. 

On W«inesday, May 19, I sat ft part of the erening with him, by 
ourselves. I obs^red, that the death of our friends might be a ooih 
solation against the fear of our own dissolution, because we might ha¥& 
more friends in the other world than in this. He perhaps felt this as a 
reflection upon his apprehension as to death; and said, with heat^ 
" How can a man know where his departed friends are, or whether they 
will be his friends in the other world. How many friendships have you 
known ibrmed upon principles of virtue ? Most friendships are formed 
by caprice or by chance, mere confederacies in vice or leagues in folly." 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. He said, *' I know- 
not who will go to Heaven if Langton does not. Sir, I could almost 
say. Sit anima mea cum Lang tone.* ^ I mentioned a very eminent friend 

as a virtuous man. Johnson : ** Yes, Sir, but has not the 

evangelical virtue of Langton. ■■ ■ , I am afraid, would not scriK 

pie to pick up a wench." 

He however charged Mr. Langton with what he thought want of 
judgment upon an interesting occasion. ** When I was ill," said fae,. 
'* I desired he would tell me sincerely in what he thought my hfe was 
faulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of paper, on which he had written 
down several texts of Scripture, recommending Christian charity. And 
when I questioned him what occasion I had given for such an animad> 
version, all that he could say amounted to this, — that I sometunea 
contradicted people in conversation. Now what harm does it do to any 
man to be contradicted ?" Bos well : " I suppose he meant the manner 
of doing it; roughly and harshly." Johnson: "And who is the 
worse for that?" Boswell: **lt hmts people of weaker nerves." 
Johnson : ** I know no such weak-nerved people." Mr. Burke, to whom 
I related this conference, said, " It is well if, when a man comes to die, 
he has nothing heavier upon his conscience than having been a little 
rough in conversation." 

Johnson, at the time when the paper was presented to him, though 
at first pleased with the attention of his friend, whom he thanked in an 
earnest manner, soon exclaimed, in a loud and angry tone, *' What is 
your drift, Sir?" Sh- Joshua Reynolds pleasantly obser\'ed, that it 
was a scene for a comedy, to see a penitent get into a violent pabsioD^ 
and belabour his confessor.* 

^ Aflcr all, I cannot but be of opinion, that as Mr. Langton was seriooslj reqtiested 
by Dr Johnson to mention what appcai:«d to him erroneous in the character of his fh^id 
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I have preserved no more of his conversation at the times when I 
saw him dwing the rest of this month, till Smiday, the 30th of May, 
when I met him in the evening at Mr. Hoole^s, where there was a largo 
company hoth of ladies and geuUenien. Sir James Johnston happened 
to say, that he paid no regard to the arguments of counsel at the bar of 
the House of Commons, because they were paid for speaking. John- 
sun: '*]!^ay, Sir, argument is argument. You cannot help paying 
I'egard to their arguments, if they are good. If it were testimony, you 
might disregard it, if you knew that it were purchased. There is a 
beautiful image in Bacon ^ upon this subject : testimony is like an arrow 
ehot from a long bow ; the force of it depends on the strength of the 
hand that draws it. Argument is like an arrow from a cross-bow, which 
has equal force though shot by a child." 

He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole's, and Miss Helen Maria Wil- 
liams being expected in the evening, Mr. Hoole put into his hands her 
beautiful " Ode on the Peace :"* Johnson read it over, and when this 
elegant and accomphshed young lady^ was presented to him, he took her 
by the hand in the most courteous manner, and repeated the finest stanza 
of her poem ; this was the most delicate and pleasing compliment he 
could pay. Her respectable friend, Dr. Kippis, from whom I had this 
anecdote, was standing by, and was not a little gratified. 

Miss Williams told me, that the only other time she was fortunate 
enough to be in Dr. Johnson's company, he asked her to sit down by 
him, which she did, and upon her inquiring how he was, he answered, 

he was bound, as an honest man, to intimate what he really thought, which he certainly 
did in the most delicate manner : so that Johnson himself', when in a quiet frame of mind, 
was pleased with it. The texts suggested are now before me, and I bhall quote a few ot 
them : — '* Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth." Mat. ▼. 6. — ** I there- 
fore, the prisoner of the Lokd, beseech you tliat ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called, with all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another 
in love." Ephes, v. 1, 2. — "And above all these things put on charity, which is the bond 
of perfectness." Col, iii. 14. — " Charity sufiereth long, and is kind : charity envieth not : 
-charity vaunlcth not itself, is not puiTed up : doth not behave itself unseemly, is not easily 
provoked." 1 Cor xiii. 4, 5. — Boswell. 

^ Dr. Johnson's memory deceived him. The passage referred to is not Bacon*!, but 
Boyle's : and may be found, with a slight variation, in Johnson's Dictionary, under the 
word Crossbow, — So happily selected are the greater part of the examples in that in* 
comparable work, that if the most striking passages found in it were collected by one of 
our modem book-makers, under the title of " The Beauties of Johnson's Dictionary,** 
they would form a very pleasing and popular volume. — Malone. 

2 The peace made by that very able statesman, the Earl of Shelbume, now Marquia 
of Lansdowne, which may fairly be considered as the foundation of all the prosper!^ of 
Great Britain since that time. — Boswbll. 

8 In the first edition of my work, the epithet amiable was given. I was sorry to be 
obliged to strike it out; but I could not in justice suffer it to remain, after this yoong 
ludy had not only written in favour of the savage anarchy with which France htm 
been visited, but had (as I have been informed by good authority), walked without horror 
over the ground at the Tuileries when it was strewed with the naked bodies of the 
faithful Swiss guards, who were barbarously massacred for having bravely defended* 
against a crew of ruffians, the Monarch whom they had taken an oath to defend. From 
Dr. Johnson she could now expect not endearment but repulsion. — ^Boswbll. 
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" I am very ill indeed, Madam. I am very ill even when you are near 
me ; what should I be were you at a distance ?" 

He had now a great deilsire to go to Oxford, as his first jaunt after 
his illness. We talked of it for some days, and I had promised to 
accompany him. He was impatient and fretful to-night, because I did 
not at once agree to go with him on Thursday. When 1 considered how 
ill he had been, and what allowance should be made for the influence of 
sickness upon his temper, I resolved to indulge him, though with some 
inconvenience to myself, as I wished to attend the musical meet* 
ing in honour of Handel, in Westminster Abbey, on the following 
Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and pains, he was ever compas- 
sionate to the distresses of others, and actively earnest in procuring them 
aid, as appears from a note to Sir Joshua Reynolds, of June, in these 
words : — " I am ashamed to ask for some relief for a poor man, to whom, 
I hope, I have given what I can be expected to spare. The man im- 
portunes me, and the blow goes round. I am going to try another ail 
on Thursday." 
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ON Thursday, June 3, the Oiford post-coach took ua up in the moni. 
'lag at Bolt-court. The other two passengers were Mrs. Beresford 
and ber tiaughter, two very agreeahle ladiea from America ; they were 
going U> Worcestershire, where they then resided. Fruok had been 
sent by his master the day before to take places for ua ; and I found 
from tlie way-hill that Dr. Johnson had made our names he put down. 
iirs. Beresford, who had read it, whispered me, " Is this the great Br. 
Johnson V I t«ld her it was j so she was then prepared to haten. As 
filie soon liappened to mention in a voice so low tliat Johnson did not 
bear it, that her hushand had been a member of the American Con- 
gress, T cautioned her to beware of introducing that subject, aa ahe nnut 
know bow very violent Johnson was against the people of that eonntrj. 
Ue talked a great deal. But I am sorry I have preserved little of ihe 
conversation. Miss Beresford was bo much charmed, that ehe said to 
me aside, *' How be does talk ! Every sentence is an essay." Sb» 
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amused herself in the coach with knotting ; lie would scarcely allow 
this species of employment any merit. " Next to mere idleness," 
said he, **I think knotting is to be reckoned in the scale of in- 
significance ; though I once attempted to learn knotting. Dempster's 
sister," looking to me, '* endeavoured to teach me it ; but I made 
no progress." 

I was surprised at his talking without reserve in the public post- 
coach of the state of his affairs : " I have," said he, ** about the world, 
I think, above a thousand poimds, which I intend shall afford Frank an 
annuity of seventy pounds a year." Indeed his openness with people 
at a first interview was remarkable. He said onr»e to Mr. Langton, ** I 
think I am like Squire Richard in * The Jom-ney to London,' Tm never 
strange in a strange plaee," He was truly social. He strongly censured 
what is much too common in England among pers<ms of condition, — 
maintaining an absolute silence, when unknown to each othei* ; as, for 
instance, when occasionally brought together in a room before the master 
or mistress of the house has appeared. "Sir, that is being somicivilized 
as not to understand the common rights of humanity." 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly dissatisfied with 
some roast mutton which he had for dinner. The ladies, I saw, won- 
dered to see the great philosopher, whose wisdom and wit they had been 
admiring all the way, get into ill-humour from such a cause. He 
scolded the waiter, saying, " It is as bad as bad can be ; it is ill-fed, iU- 
killed, ill-kept, and ill-drest." 

He bore the journey very well, and seemed to feel himself elevated as 
he approached Oxfoixl, that magnificent and ven^able seat of Learnings 
Orthodoxy, and Toryism. Frank came in the heavy coach, in readi- 
ness to attend him ; and we were received with the most polite hospi- 
tality at the house of his old friend Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke 
College, who had given us a kind invitation. Before we were set down, 
I communicated to Johnson my having engaged to return to London 
directly, for the reason I have mentioned, but that I would hasten back 
to him again. He was pleased that I had made this journey merely to 
keep him company. He was easy and placid with Dr. Adams, Mrs, 
and Miss Adams, and Mrs. Kennicot, widow of the learned Hebra^an, 
who was here on a visit. He soon dispatched the inquiries which were 
made about his illness and recovery, by a short and distinct narrative ; 
and then assuming a gay air, repeated from Swift, — 

'* Kor think on cor approaching ills, 
And talk of spectacles and pills." 

Dr. Newton,^ the Bishop of Bristol, having been meationed, John- 
son, recollecting the manner in which he had been censured by that 

^ Dr. Newton, in his account of his own Life, after animadverting upon Mr. Gibbon's 
History, says — ^"Dr. Johnson's 'Lives of the Poets' afforded more amusement; but 
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Prelate, thus i-etaliated : — "Tom knew he should he dead heforo what 
he has said of me would appear. He durst not have printed it while 
he was alive." Dr. Adams: **I helieve his '* Dissertations on the 
Prophecies' is his great work." Johnson : ** Why, Sir, it is Tom^s 
great work ; but how far it is great, or how much of it is Tom's, are 
other questions. I fancy a considerable part of it was borrowed." 
Dr. Adams : ** He was a very successful man." Johnson : ** I don't 
think so, Sir. He did not get very high. He was late in getting what 
he did get ; and he did not get it by the best means. I believe he was 
a gross flatterer." 

I fullilled my intention by going to London, and returned to Oxford 
on Wednesday the 9 th of June, when 1 was happy to find myself again 
in the same agreeable circle at Pembroke College, with the comfortable 
prospect of making some stay. Johnson welcomed my return with 
more than oixlinary glee. 

He talked with great regard of the Honourable Archibald Camp- 
bell, whose character he had given at the Duke of Argyle's table, when 
we were at Invcrary ; ^ and at this time wrote out for me, in his own 
hand, a fuller account of that learned and venerable writer, which 1 
have published in its proper place. Johnson made a remark this 
evening which struck me a good deal. '* I never," said he, *' knew a 
nonjuror who could reason."^ Surely he did not mean to deny that 

candour was much hurt and offended at the malevolence that predominates in every part. 
Some p.-isi^ages, it must be allowed, are judicious and well written, but make not suffi. 
cicnt compensation for so much spleen and ill-humour. Never was any biographer more 
sparing of his praise, or more abundant in his censures. He seemingly delights more in 
exposing blemishes, than in recommending beauties ; slightly passes over excellencies, 
enlarges upon imperfections, and, not content with his own severe reflections, revives old 
scandal, and produces large quotations from the forgotten works of former critics. His 
reputation was so high in the republic of letters, that it wanted not to be raised upon the 
ruins of others. But these Essays, instead of niising a higher idea than was before 
entertained of his understandmg, have certainly given the world a worse opinion of his 
temper." — The Bishop was therefore the more surprised and concerned for his towns- 
man, for " lie respected him not only jor his genius and leamingt but valued ?um nMch 
/or the more amiable part of his character^ his humanity and charity, his morality amd 
religion." The last sentence we may consider as the general and permanent opinion of 
Bishop Newton. The remarks which precede it must, by all who have read Johnson's 
admirable work, be imputed to the disgust and peevishness of old age. I wish they had 
not appeared, and that Dr. Johnson had not been provoked by them to express himself 
not in respectful terms of a Prelate whose labours were certainly of considerable advan • 
tage both to literature and religion. — Boswbll. 

' " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," third edit. p. 871. — ^Boswbll. 

s The Rev. Mr. Agutter has favoured me with a note of a dialogue between Mr. 
John Henderson and Dr. Johnson on this topic, as related by Mr. Henderson, and it it 
evidently ^o authentic that I shall heie insert it: — Henderson: " What do yoa think. 
Sir, of William Law?" Johnson: " William Law, Sir, wrote the best piece of Parenetie 
Divinity; but William Law was no reasoner." Henderstm: "Jeremy Collier, Sir?" 
Johnson : " Jeremy Collier fought without a rival, and therefore could not claim the 
victory." Mr. Henderson mentioned Kenn and KettleweJl; but some objections were 
made, at last he said, "But, Sir, what do you think of Lesley?" Johnson: ** Charles 
L&.slcy I had forgotten. Lesley was a reasoner, and a reasoner who w<u not to be reasontd 
against'" — Boswbll, 
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faculty to many of their writers ; to Hickes, Brett, and other eminent 
divines of that persuasion ; and did not recollect that the seven Bishops, 
60 justly celehrated for their magnanimous resistance of arbitrary power, 
were yet nonjurors to the new Government. The nonjuring clergy of 
Scotland, indeed, who, excepting a few, have lately, by a sudden stroke, 
cut off all ties of allegiance to the house of Stuart, and resolved to pray 
for our present lawful Sovereign by name, may be thought to have con- 
firmed this remark ; as it may be said, that the divine indefeasible 
hereditary right which they professed to believe, if ever true, must be 
equally true still. Many of my readers will be surprised, when 1 men- 
tion that Johnson assured me he had never in his life been in a non- 
juring meeting-house. 

Next morning, at breakfast, he pointed out a passage in Savage's 
** Wanderer,'' saying, ** These are fine verses."—** If," said he, ** I had 
written with hostility of Warburton in my Shakspeare, I should have 
quoted this couplet : 

* Here Learning, blinded first, and then beguiled, 
Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wild.* 

You see they'd have fitted him to a T" (smiling). Dr. Adams : 
** But you did not write against Warburton." Johnson : " No, 
Sir, I treated him with great respect both in my preface and in my 
notes." 

Mrs. Kennicot spoke of her brother, the Rev. Mr. Chamberlayne, 
who had given up great prospects in the Church of EngUnd on his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. Johnson, who warmly admired 
every man who acted from a conscientious regard to principle, erroneous 
or not, exclaimed fervently. **^ God bless him." 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnson's opinion, that the 
present was not worse than former ages, mentioned that her brother 
assured her, there was now less infidelity on the Continent than there 
had been ; Voltaire and Rousseau were less read. I asserted, from 
good authority, that Hume's infidelity was certainly less read. John- 
son : ** All infidel writers drop into oblivion, when personal connexions 
and the floridness of novelty are gone ; though now and then a foolish 
fellow, who thinks he can be witty upon them, may bring them again 
into notice. There will sometimes start up a college joker, who does 
not consider that what is a joke in a college will not do in the world 
To such defenders of religion I would apply a stanza of a poem which 
I remember to have seen in some old collection : 

** * Henceforth be quiet and agree, 
Each kiss his empty brother ; 
Religion scorns a foe like thee, 
But dreads a friend like t'other.' 
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Tbe point is well, though the expression is not correct ; one^ and not 
thee, should he opposed to father" ^ 

On the Roman Catholic religion he said, ** If you join the Papista 
externally, they will not interrogate you strictly as to your helief in their 
tenets. No reasoning Papist helieves every article of their faith. 
There is one side on which a good man might he persuaded to emhrace 
it. A good man of a timorous disposition, in great doubt of his accept- 
ance with God, and pretty credulous, may be glad to be of a church 
where there are so many helps to get to heaven. I would be a Papist if 
I oould. I have fear enough ; but an obstinate rationality prevents me* 
I shall never be a Papist, unless on the near approach of death, of which 
I have great terror. I wonder that women are not all Papists." Bos- 
well : '* They are not more afi-aid of death than men are." Johnson : 
"Becaittse they are less wicked." Db. Adams : ** They are more pious.** 
Johnson : ** No, hang 'em, they are not more pious. A wicked fellow 
is the most pious when he takes to it. He'll beat you all at piety." 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets of the Church of 
Home. As to tlie giving the bread only to the laity he said, ** They may 
think, that in what is merely ritual, deviations from the primitive mods 
may be admitted on the ground of convenience ; and I think they are aa 
wdl warranted to make this alteration, as we are to substitute sprinkling 
in the room of the ancient baptism." As to the invocation of saints, he 
said, *' Though I do not think it authorized, it appears to me, that the com- 
munion of saints in the Creed means the communion with the saints in 
Heaven, as connected with * the holy Catholic church.* "* He admitted 
the uiiiuence of evil spirits upon our minds, and said, " Nobody who 
believes the New Testament can deny it." 

I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd, the Bishop of Worcester's Ser- 
mons, and read to the company some passages from one of them, upcm 

^ I have inserted the staaza as Johnson repeated it from memory ; but I have since 
found the poem itself, in " The Foundling Hospital for Wit," printed at London, 1749 
It is as follows : — 

" Epigram, occasionedby a religious dispute at Balh. 

" On Reason, Faith, and Mystery high, 

Two wits harangue the table ; 

■B -y believes he knows not why, 

N h swears 'tis all a fable. 

•* Peace, coxcombs, peace, and both agree ; 

N h, kiss thy empty brother; 

Beligion laughs at foes like thee, 

And dreads a friend like t'other." — Boswbll. 

« Walker, in his " Divine Poesie," Canto first, has the same thought finely expressed •— 

I 

** The Church triumphant, and the Church below, 
In songs of praise their present union show ; 
Their joys are full ; our expectation long. 
In life we differ, but we join in song; 
Angels and we, assisted by this art, 
May sing together, though vie dwell aput" — Boswbll. 
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this text, " BesUt the DevU, and he will fly from you,*^ James iv« 7. 
I was happy to produce so judicious and elegant a supporter^ of 
a doctrine, which, I know not why, should, in this world of imper- 
fect knowledge, and therefore of wonder and mystery in a thousand 
instances, he contested hy some with an unthinking assurance and 
flippancy. 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there heing a great enmity 
hetween Whig and Tory : — Johnson : " Why, not so much, I think, 
unless wlien they come into competition with each other. There is 
none when they are only common acquaintance, none when they are of 
different sexes. A Tory will marry into a Whig family, and a Whig 
into a Tory family, without any reluctance. But indeed, in a matter 
of much moi'e concern than political tenets, and that is religion, men 
and women do not concern themselves much about difference of opinion ; 
and ladies set no value on the moral character of men who pay their 
addresses to them ; the greatest profligate will he as well received as 
the man of the greatest virtue, and this by a very good woman, by a 
woman who says her prayers three times a day." Our ladies endeavoured 
to defend their sex from this charge ; but he roared them down ! ** No, 
no ! a lady will take Jonathan Wild as readily as St. Austin, if he has 
threepence more; and, what is worse, her parents will give her to him. 
Women have a perpetual envy of our vices ; they are less vicious than 
we> not from choice, but because we restrict them ; they are the slaves 

^ The Sermon thus opens : — " That there are angels and spirits, good and bad ; that 
at the head of these last there is one more considerable and malignant than the rest, 
who, in the form, or under tlie name of a serpent, was deeply concerned in the fall of man, 
and whose Tieadf as the prophetic language is, the son of roan was one day to bruise ; that 
this evil spirit, though that phophecy be in part completed, has not yet received his death's 
wound, but is still permitted, for ends unsearchable to us, and in ways which we cannot 
particularly explain, to have a certain degree of power in this world hostile to its virtue 
and happiness, and sometimes exerted with too much success ; all this is so clear from 
Scripture, that no believer, unless he be first of all spoiled hy philosophy and vain deceit 
can possibly entertain a doubt of it*' 

Having treated of possessions, his lordship says, '* As T have no authority to affirm 
that there are now any such, so neither may I presume to say with confidence, that there 
are not any," 

"But then with r^^ard to the influence of evil spirits at this day upon the souls of 
men, I shall take leave to be a great deal more peremptory." Then, having stated the 
various proofs, he adds, ** All this, I say, is so manifest to every one who reads the Scrip* 
Sures, that, if we respect their authority, Uie question concerning the reality of the demoniaQ 
influence upon the minds of men is cleurly determined." 

Let it be remembered, that these are not the words of an antiquated or obscure 
enthusiast, but of a learned and pohte prelate now alive, and were spoken, not to a vulgar 
congregation, but to the Honourable Society .of Lincoln's Inn. His lordship in this 
Sermon expUuns the words, " Deliver us from evil," in the Lord's Prayer, as signifying a 
request to be protected from ** the evil one,' that is, the Devil, "this is well illustrated in 
a short but excellent Commentary by my late worthy friend, the Rev. Dr. Lort, of whom it 
may be truly said, " Multis ille boois flebilis occidit" It is remarkable that Waller, in 
hi$ " Reflections on the several Petitions in that sacred form of devotion," has uuderstood 
this in the same sense i-- 

" Guard us firom all temptations of the Foe. — BoswfiLi. 
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of order and fashion ; their virtue is of more consequence to ns than our 
own, so far as concerns this world." 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licentious character, and said, 
" Suppose I had a mind to mairy that gentleman, would my parents 
consent?" Jounson : "Yes, they'd consent, and you'd go. You'd 
go, though they did not consent." Miss Adams : ** Perhaps their oppos- 
ing might make me go." Johnson : " Oh, very well ; you*d take one 
whom you thmk a had man, to have the pleasure of vexing your parents. 
You put me in mind of Dr. Barrowhy, the physician, who was very fond 
of swine's flesh. One day, when he was eating it, he said, * I wish I was 
a Jew.* — * Why so V said somebody ; * the Jews are not allowed to eat 
your favourite meat.* — * Because,* said he, * I should then have the gust 
of eating it, with the pleasure of sinning. ' '* Johnson then proceeded in 
his declamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an observation that I do not recol- 
lect, which pleased him much ; he said, with a good-humoured smile, 
** That there should he so much excellence united with so much depravity 
is strange." 

Indeed, this lady*s good qualities, merit, and accomplishments, and 
her constant attention to Dr. Johnson, were not lost upon him. She 
happened to tell him that a little coflee-pot, in which she had made him 
coffee, was the only thing she could call her own. He turned to her with 
a complacent gallantry, ** Don't say so, my dear ; I hope you don't 
reckon my heart as nothing." 

I asked him if it was true, as reported, that he had said lately, 
** I am for the King against Fox ; but I am for Fox against Pitt." 
Johnson : ** Yea, Sir ; the King is my master ; but I do not know Pitt ; 
and Fox is my friend." 

" Fox," added he, ** is a most extraordinary man. Here is a man," 
describing him in strong terms of objection in some respects, according 
as he apprehended, but which exalted his abilities the more, " who has 
divided the kingdom with Caesar ; so that it was a doubt whether the 
nation should be ruled by the sceptre of George III., or the tongue of Fox." 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea with us. Johnson had in 
general a peculiar pleasure in the company of physicians, which was 
certainly not abated by the conversation of this learned, ingenious, and 
pleasing gentleman. Johnson said, ** It is wonderful how little good 
Radcliffe's travelling fellowships have done. I know nothing that has 
been imported by them ; yet many additions to our medical knowledge 
might be got in foreign countries. Inoculation, for instance, has saved 
more lives than war destioycd ; and the cures performed by the Peruvian 
bark are innumerable. But it is in vain to send our travelling physicians 
to France, and Italy, and Germany ; for all that is known there is known 
here: I'd send them out of Christendom; I'd send them among bar- 
barous nations." 
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On Fiiday, June 11, we talked at breakfast of fonns of prayer. 
Johnson : "I know of no good prayers but those in the * Book of 
Common Prayer.* " Dr. Adams (in a very earnest manner) : ** I wish. 
Sir, you would compose some family prayers." Johnson : " I will not 
compose prayers for you, Sir, because you can do it for yourself. But 
I have thought of getting together all the books of prayers which I 
could, selecting those which should appear to me the best, putting out 
some, inserting others, adding some prayers of my own, and prefixing 
a discourse on prayer." We all now gathered about him, and two or 
three of us at a time joined in pressing him to execute this plan. He 
seemed to be a little displeased at the manner of our importunity, and 
in great agitation called out, ** Do not talk thus of what is so awful. 
I know not what time GoD will allow me in this world. There are 
many things which I wish to do." Some of us persisted, and Dr. 
Adams said, " I never was more serious about anything in my life." 
Johnson : ** Let me alone, let me alone ; I am overpowered." And 
then he put his hands before his face, and reclined for some time upon 
the table. 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor's using, in his forms of prayer, " I am 
the chief of sinners," and other such self-condemning expressions. 
** Now," said I, " this cannot be said with truth by every man, and 
therefore is improper for a general printed form. I myself cannot say 
that I am the worst of men ; I wilt not say so." Johnson : ** A man 
may know, that physically, that is, in the real state of things, he is not 
the worst man ; but that morally he may be so. Law observes, that 
* every man knows something worse of himself, than he is sure of in 
others.' You may not have committed such crimes as some men have 
done, but you do not know against what, degree of light they have 
sinned. Besides, Sir, * the chief of sinners * is a mode of expression 
for * I am a great sinner.* So St. Paul, speaking of our Saviour's 
having died to save sinners, says, * of whom I am the chief:* yet he 
certainly did not think himself so bad as Judas Iscariot.** Bos well : 
•* But, Sir, Taylor means it literally, for he founds a conceit upon it 
When praying for the conversion of sinners, and of himself in par- 
ticular, he says, * Lord, thou wilt not leave thy chief work undone.'" 
Johnson : ** I do not approve of figurative expressions in addressing 
the Supreme Being ; and I never use them. Taylor gives a very good 
advice : * Never lie in your prayers : never confess more than you really 
believe ; never promise more than you mean to perform.* " I recollected 
tliis precept in his '* Golden Grove;" but his example for prayer contra- 
dicts his precept. 

Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr. Adams's coach to dine with Dr. 
Nowell, Principal of St. Mary Hall, at his beautiful villa at Iffley, ou 
tho banks of the Isis, about two miles from Oxford. While we were 
upon the road, I had the resolution to ask Johnson whether he thought 

4 M 
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that the rougliness of his manner had been an advantage or not, and if 
he would not hare done mere good, if he had been more gentle. I pro- 
ceeded to answer myself thus : ** Perhaps it has been of advantage, aa 
it has given weight to what jou said: you could not, perhaps, haTO 
talked with such authority without it." Johnson : " No, Sir ; I have 
done more good as I am. Obscenity and impiety have always been re- 
pressed in my company." Boswell : ** True, Sir ; and that is moie- 
than can be said of every Bishop. Greater hberties have been takea 
in the presence of a Bishop, though a very good man, from his bang 
milder, and thei^ore not commanding such awe. Yet, Sir, many people- 
who might have been benefited by your conversation, have been frightened 
away. A worthy friend of ours has told me, that he has ofitm been 
afraid to talk to you." Johnson : ^* Sir, he need not have been afraid, 
if he had anything rational to say.^ If he had not, it was better he did 
not talk." 

Dr. Nowell is celebrated for having preached a sermon before the 
House of Commons, on the 30th of January, 1772, full of high Tory 
sentiments, for which he was thanked as usual, and printed it at their 
request ; but, in the midst of that turbulence and faction which dis> 
graced a part of the present reign, the thanks were afterwards ordeied 
to be expunged. This strange conduct sufficiently exposes itself ; and 
Dr. Nowell will ever have the honour which is due to a lofty fiiend oT 
our monarchical constitution. Dr. Johnson said to me, " Sir, the Court 
will be very much to blame if he is not promoted." I told this to Dr. 
Nowell; and asserting my humbler, though not less zealous, ezertioiM^ 
in the same cause, I suggested, that whatever return we might leoeife^ 
we should still have the consolation of being like Butler's steady and 
generous Eoyalisty 

*' Tme as the dial to the son. 
Although it be not shone upon." 

We were wdl entertained, and very happy at Dr. Nowell's, where was 
a very agreeable company ; and we drank " Church and King •• aftnr 
dinner, with true Tory cordiality. 

We talked of a certain clergyman of extraordinary character, who, 
by exerting his talents in writing on temporary topics, and displaying 
uncommon intrepidity, had raised himself to affluence. I maintidned- 
that we ought not to be indignant at his success ; for merit of every 
sort was entitled to reward. Johnson : *' Sir, I will not allow this mta^ 
to have merit No, Sir ; what he has is rather the contrary ; I will, 
indeed, allow him courage, and on this account we so far give him 
credit. We have more respect for a man who robs boldly on the higi^ 

^ The words of Erasmus, as mf learned friend Dr. Kearney obserres to mo, ma^ hm 
applied to Johnson :-^^ Qui ingenium, sensum, dictionem hominis novennt, mnitit aa% 
oJenduntnr, quibos graviter erant olfendendi, qui hsec igoorarunt," — Malonb* 
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way, than for a fellow who jumps out of a ditch, and knocks you down 
hehind your hack. Courage is a quality so necessary for maintaining 
virtue, that it is always respected, even when it is associated with vice." 
I censured the coarse invectives which were hecome fashionable in 
the House of Conamons, and said, that if members of Parliament must 
attack each other personally in the heat of debate, it should be done 
more genteelly. Johnson : ** No, Sir ; that would be much worse. 
Abuse is not so dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy, no 
subtle conveyance. The difference between coarse and refined abuse is 
as the diiiiareiice between being bruised by a club, and wounded by a 
poisoned arrow." I have since observed his position eloquently expressed 
by Dr. Young :— 

** As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 
Gk)od breeding sends the satire to the heart" 

On Saturday, June 12, there drank tea with us, at Dr. Adams's, 
Mr. John Henderson, student of Pembroke College, celebrated for his 
wonderful acquirements in alchemy, judicial astrology, and other abstruse 
and curious learning : ^ and the Reverend Herbert Croft, who, I am afraid, 
was somewhat mortified by Dr. Johnson's not being highly pleased with 
Bome " Family Discourses," which he had printed ; they were in too fami- 
liar a style to be approved of by so manly a mind. I have no note of 
this evening's conversation, except a single fragment. When I mentioned 
Thomas Lord Lyttelton's vision, the prediction of the time of his death 
and its exact fulfilment ; — Johnson : ** It is the most extraordinary 
thing that has happened in my day. I heard it with my own ears, from 
his uncle, Lord Westcote.® I am so glad to have every evidence of the 
spiritual world, that I am willing to believe it." Dr. Adams : " You 
have evidence enough ; good evidence, which needs not such support." 
Johnson : " I like to have more." 

Mr. Henderson, with whom I had sauntered in the venerable walks 
of Merton College, and found him a very learned and pious man, supped 
with us. Dr. Johnson surprised him not a little, by acknowledging, 
with a look of horror, that he was much oppressed by the fear of death. 
The amiable Dr. Adams suggested that God was infinitely good. 
Johnson : " That he is infinitely good, as far as the perfection of his 
nature will allow, I certainly believe ; but it is necessary for good upon 
the whole, that individuals should be punished. As to an individtuU^ 
therefore, he is not infinitely good ; and as I cannot be sure that I have 
fulfilled the conditions on which salvation is granted, I am afraid I may 
be one of those who shall be damned." (Looking dismally.) Dr. 
Adams: *' What do you mean by damned?" Johnson (passionately 

1 See an aecoimt of him in a sermon by the Her. Mr. Agatter. — ^Boswell. 
s A correct account of Lord Lyttelton's supposed vision may be found in Nash*a 
* History of Worcestershire— Additions and Correction*/' p. 36. — ^Malonb. 
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and loudly) : " Sent to hell, Sir, and punished ererlaBtinglj." Db. 
Adams : '* I don*t believe that doctnne." Johnson : ** Hold, Sir ; do 
you believe that some will be punished at all?" Dr. Adams : '* Bdng 
excluded from heaven will be a punishment ; yet there may be no great 
positive suffering." Johnson : ** Well, Sir, but if you admit any di^ree 
of punishment, there is an end of your argument for infinite goodness 
simply considered ; for infinite goodness would inflict no punishment 
whatever. There is no infinite goodness physically considered ; morally 
there is." Boswell : " But may not a man attain to such a degree of 
hope as not to be uneasy fixim the fear of death ? '' Johnson : " A man 
may have such a degree of hope as to keep him quiet. You see I am 
not quiet, from the vehemence with which I talk ; but I do not despair." 
Mrs. Adams : ** You seem. Sir, to forget the merits of our Redeemer.*' 
Johnson : *' Madam, I do not forget the merits of my Bedeemer ; but 
my Redeemer has said that he will set some on his right hand and some 
on his left." — He was in gloomy agitation, and said, " I'll have no more 
on't.'* — If what has now been stated should be urged by the mwami^ of 
Christianity, as if its influence on the mind were not benignant, let it be 
remembered, that Johnson's temperament was melancholy, of which such 
direful apprehensions of futurity are often a common effect. We wh^H 
presently see, that when he approached nearer to his awfiil change, his 
mind became tranquil, and he exhibited as much fortitude as becomes a 
thinking man in that situation. 

From the subject of death we passed to discourse of life, whether it 
was upon the whole more happy or miserable. Johnson was decidedly 
for the balance of misery :^ in confirmation of which I maintained, that 

1 The RcT. Mr. Ralph Churton, fellow of Brazenose College^ Oxford, hat favoiirad 
me with the follotj^-ing remarks on my work, which, he is pleased to say, " I hare hitheito 
extolled, and cordially approve." 

" The chief part of what I have to observe is contained in the following tranaeript, 
from a letter to a (riend, which, with his concurrence, I copied for this piupoae ; and. 
whatever may be the merit or justness of the remarks, you may be sure that, being written 
to a most intimate friend, without any intention that they ever should go farther, they are 
the genuine and undisguised sentiments of the writer : — 

•Jan. 6. irOJt 

' Last week I was reading the second volume of Boswell's Johnson, with inereaaing 
esteem for the worthy author, and increasing veneration of the wonderful and exueDent 
man who is the subject of it. The writer throws in, now and then, very properly, womo 
serious religious reflections ; but there is one remark, in my mind an olmoas and foat 
one, which I think he has not made, that Johnson's " morbid melancholy," and ciHMlti^ 
tional inflrmities, were intended by Providence, like St. Paul's thorn in the flesh, to choc^ 
'Qtellectual conceit and arrogunce; which the consciousness of his extraordinary taliats. 
awake as he was to the voice of praise, might otherwise have generated in a verr oq]. 
pable degree. Another observation strikes me, that in consequence of the same natoial 
indisposition, and habitual sickliness, (fur he says he scarcely passed one day withont pain 
after his twentieth year,) he considered and represented human life, as a scene of modi 
greater misery than is generally experienced. There may be persons bowed down with 
ulfliction all Uieir days, and there are those, no doubt, whose iniquities rob them of xwt* 
but neither calamities nor crimes, I hope and believe, do so much and so genexallr 
abound, as to justify the dark picture of life which Johnson's imagination designed. 
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no man would choose to lead over again the life which he had experienced. 
Johnson acceded to that opinion in the strongest terms. This is an 

his strong pencil delineated. This I am sure, the colooring is far too gloomy for what I 
have experienced, though, as far as I can remember, I have had more sickness (I do not 
say more severe, but ozdy more in quantity}, than falls to the lot of most people. But 
then daily debility and occasional sickness were far overbalanced by intervenient days, 
and, perhaps, weeks void of pain, and overflowing with comfort. So that, in short, to 
return to the subject, human life, as far as I can perceiye from experience or observation, 
is not that state of constant wretchedness which Johnson always insisted it was, which 
misrepresentation (for such it surely is) his biographer has not corrected, I suppose, be- 
cause, unhappily, he has himself a large portion of melancholy in his constitution, and 
fancied the portrait a faithful copy of life.' " 

The learned writer then proceeds thus in his letter to me:^ 

" I have conversed with some sensible men on this subject, who all seem to entertain 
the same sentiments respecting life with those which are expressed or implied in the fore, 
going paragraph. It might be added, that as the representation here spoken of, a]^>ears 
not consistent with fact and experience, so neither does it seem to be countenanced by 
Scripture. There is, perhaps, no part of the sacred volume which at first sight pro- 
mises so much to lend its sanction to these dark and desponding notions as the book of 
Ecclesiastes, which so often, and so emphatically, proclaims the vanity of things sub- 
lunary. But ' the design of this whole book (as it has been justly observed) is not to 
put us out of conceit with life, but to cure our vain expectations of a complete and perfect 
happiness in this world—to convince us that there is no such thing to be found in mere 
external enjoyments, and to teach us to seek for happiness in the practice of virtue, in the 
knowledge and love of God, and in the hopes of a better life. For this is the application 
of all. Let us hear, dca, xii. 13. Not only his duty, but his happiness too. For God, Arc, 
V. 14. — See * Sherlock on Providence,* p. 299. 

" The New Testament tells us, indeed, and most truly, that ' sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof;' and, therefore, wisely forbids us to increase our burden by forebodings 
of sorrows ; but I think it nowhere says that even our ordinary afflictions are not con- 
sistent with a very considerable degree of positive comfort and satisfaction. And, ac- 
cordingly, one whose sufferings as well as merits were conspicuous, assures us, that in 
proportion ' as the sufferings of Christ abounded in them, so their consolation also 
abounded by Christ.* 3 Cor. i. 6, It is needless to cite, as indeed it would be endless 
even to refer to, the multitude of passages, in both Testaments, holding out, in the strongest 
language, promises of blessings, even in this world, to the faithful servant of God. I 
will only refer to St Luke xviii. 29, 80, and 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

" Upon the whole, setting aside instances of great and lasting bodily pain, of minds 
peculiarly oppressed by melancholy, and of severe temporal calamities, from which extra- 
ordinary cases we surely should not form our estimate of the general tenor and com- 
plexion of life ; excluding these from the account, I am convinced tiiat as well the gracious 
constitution of things which Providence has ordained, as the declarations of Scripture and 
the actual experience of individuals, authorize the sincere Christian to hope that his 
hum Die and constant endeavours to perform his duty, chequered as the best life is with 
many failings, will be crowned with a greater d^ree of present peace, serenity, and 
comfort, than he could reasonably permit himself to expect, if he measured his views 
and judged of life from the opinion of Dr. Johnson, often and energetically expressed in 
the Memoirs of him, without any animadversion or censure by his ingenious biographer. 
If he himself, upon reviewing the subject, shall see the matter in this light, he will, in an 
octavo edition, which is eagerly expected, make such additional marks or corrections as 
he shall judge fit, lest the impressions which these discouraging passages may leave on 
the reader's mind, should in any degree hinder what otherwise the whole spirit and 
energy of the work tends, and, I hope, successfully, to promote, — ^pure morality and true 
»eligion." 

Though I have, in some degree, obviated any reflections against my illustrious friend's 
dark views of life, when considering, in the course of this work, his "Rambler" and his 
"Kasselas," I am obliged to Mr. Churton for complying with my request of his permis- 
sion to insert his remarks, being conscious of the weight of what he judiciously suggests 
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inquuy often made ; cud its being a sabject of disquisition is a proof 
that much misery presses upon human feelings ; for those who ore con- 
scious of a felicity of existence, would never hesitate to accept of a repeti- 
tion of it I have met with very few who would. I have heard Mr. 
Burke make use of a very ingenious and plausible argument on this 
subject : " Every man," said he, " would lead his life over again : foi 
«very man is wiUinff to go on and take an addition to his life, which, as 
he grows older, he has no reason to think will be better, or even so good, 
as what has preceded." I imagine, however, the truth is, that there is a 
-deceitful hope that the next part of life will be free from the pains, and 
anxieties, and sorrows, which we have already felt We are, for wise 
purposes, ** condemned to hope's delusive mine," as Johnson finely says ; 
and I may also quote the celebrated lines of Dryden, equally philosophi 
cal and poetical : — 

" When I connder li e, 'tis all a cheat, 
Yet fool'd with hope, men &vour the deceit ; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow's fiUser than the former day ; 
Lies worse ; and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cats off what we possest 
Strange cozenage ! none would live past years agun; 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly nmning coold not give." ' 

It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed strange that he^ who 
has so often delighted his company by his lively and brilliant conyenation, 
should say he was miserable. Johnson : ** Ahis ! it is all outside ; I 
may be cracking my joke, and cursing the sun : Sun, how I hate tkjf 
beams /" I knew not well what to think of this declaration ; whether to 

as to the melancholy in my own constitution. His more pleasing riews of life, I hope 
are J list, — " Voleant, quantum valere possunt" 

Mr. Churton concludes his letter to me in these words : — " Once, and only c»ioe, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing your illustrious friend ; and as I feel a particular regard for aQ 
whom he distinguished with his esteem and iriendship, so I derive much pleasure from 
reflecting that I once beheld, though but transiently, near oar college gate, one whoee 
works will for ever delight and improve the world, who was a sincere and sealoos eoa 
of the Church of England, an honour to his country, and an ornament to human natarebT 

His letter was accompanied with a present from himself of his '*Sennoiii8 tJL die 
Bampton Lecture," and from his friend. Dr. Townson, the venerable Rector of MaJpei^ 
in Cheshire, of his " Discourses on the Gospels," together with the following extract of ■ 
letter from that excellent person, who is now gone to receive the reward of his laboare >~ 
'* Mr. Bosweil is not only very entertaining in his works, but they are so replete wifli 
moral and religious sentiments, without an instance, as far as I know, of a u o nhiy 
tendency, that 1 cannot help having a great esteem for him; and if yon Uiink ■scii a 
trifle as a copy of the Discourses, ex dono aulhorU, would be acceptable to him, I ahoold ba 
happy to give him this small testimony of my regard." 

Such spontaneous testimonies of approbation from sudi men, without asy 
acquaintance with me, are truly valuable and encouraging.-^BofWBLL* 

1 « Aurengzebe," Act iv. Sc. 1.— BoiWSLU 
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hold it as a genuine picture of his mind/ or as the effect of his persuadin|c 
himself contrary to the fact, that the position which he had assumed as 
to human unhappiness was true. We may apply to him a sentence in 
Mr. Greville's "Maxims, Characters, and Reflections :" a hook which is 
entitled to much more praise than it has received : '* Abistabchus is 
charming ; how fiill of luiowledge, of sense, of sentiment. You get him 
with diflSculty to your supper ; and after haying delighted everybody and 
himself for a few hours, he is obliged to return home ; — he is finishing 
his treatise, to prove that unhappiness is the portion of man.*' 

On Sunday, June 13, our philosopher was calm at breakfast. There 
was something exceedingly pleasing in our leading a College life, without 
restraint, and with superior elegance, in consequence of our living in the 
Master's house, and having the company of ladies. Mrs. Kennicot 
related, in his presence, a lively saying of Dr. Johnson to Miss Hannah 
More, who had expressed a wonder that the poet, who had written 
"Paradise Lost," should write such poor Sonnets : — "Milton, Madam, 
was a genius that could cut a colossus from a rock, but could not carve 
heads upon cherry stones." 

We talked of the casuistical question, whether it was allowable at 
any time to depart from Truth f Johnson : " The general rule is, that 
truth should never be violated, because it is of the utmost importance to 
the comfort of life, that we should have a full security by mutual faith ; 
and occasional inconveniences should be willingly suffered, that we may 
preserve it. There must, however, be some exceptions. If, for instance, 
a murderer should ask you which way a man is gone, you may tell him 
what is not true, because you are under a previous obligation not to be- 
tray a man to a murderer." Bos well : " Supposing the person who 
wrote Junim were asked whether he was the author, might he deny it ?" 
Johnson : " I don't know what to say to this. If you were sure that 
he wrote Junius, would you, if he denied it, think as well of him after- 
wards ? Yet it may be urged, that what a man has no right to ask, 
you may refuse to communicate ; and there is no other effectual mode of 
preserving a secret and an important secret, the discovery of which may 
be very hurtful to you, but a flat denial ; for if you are silent, or hesitate, 
or evade, it will be held equivalent to a confession. But stay. Sir, here 
is another case. Supposing the author had told me confidentially that 
he had written Junius^ and I were a^ked if he had, I should hold myselt 
at liberty to deny it, as being under a previous promise, express or im- 
plied, to dbnceal it. Now what I ought to do for the author, may I not 
do for myself ? But I deny the lawfulness of telling a lie to a sick man, 
for fear of alarming him. You have no business with consequences ; you 
are to tell the truth. Besides, you are not sure what effect yoiu* telHng 

1 Yet there is no doubt that a man may appear very gay in company who is sad at 
heart. His merriment is like the sound of drums and trumpets in a battle^ to drown the 
^groans of the wounded and dying. — BcswBT.t. 
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lum that he is in danger may have. It may hring his distemper to a 
crisis, and that may core him. Of all lying, I have the fi^reatest 
ahhorrence of this, hecause I helieve it has heen frequently practised on 
myself." 

I cannot help thinking that there is much weight in the opinion of 
those who have held, that truth, as an eternal and inmiutahle principle, 
ought, upon no account whatever, to he violated, from supposed previous 
or superior ohligations, of which every man heing to judge for himsdf, 
there is great danger that we too often, from partial motives, persuade 
ourselves that they exist ; and prohahly, whatever extraordinary instances 
may sometimes occur, where some evil may he ])revented by violating 
this noble principle, it would be found that human happiness wonldi 
upon the whole, be more perfect, were truth universally preserved. 

In the notes to *'The Dunciad," we find the following verses, ad- 
dressed to Pope :^ 

" While malice. Pope, denies thy page 
Its own celestial fire ; 
While critics, and while bards in rage. 
Admiring, wont admire : 

While wayward pens thy worth assail. 

And envious tongoes decry ; 
These times, though many a friend bewail. 

These times bewail not L 

But when the world's loud praise is thine, 

And spleen no more shall blame : 
When with thy Homer thon shalt shine 

In one established £une ! 

When none shall roil, and every lay 

Devote a wreath to thee ; 
That day (for come it will) that day 

Shall I laoKnt to wo;'' 

It is surely not a little remarkabk, that they should appear witihont 
a name. Miss Seward, knowing Dr. Johnson's abnost universal and 
minute literary information, signified a desire that I should ask bim wha 
was the author. He was prompt with his answer : — " Why, Sir, they 
were written by one Lewis, who was either imder-master or an usher ii 
Westminster school^ and published a Miscellany, in which " Grcmgar 
Hill " first came out.*'^ Johnson praised them highly, and repeated them 

1 The annotator calls them " amiable verses " — ^Boswbll. 

s Lewis's Verses addressed to Pope (as Mr. Bindley suggests to me), were fint pidv 
lished in a collection of pieces in verse and prose on occasion of " The Danciad«** 8vo. 
1732. They are there called an Epigram. " Grongar Hill," the same gentleman obMnro^ 
was first printed in Savage's Miscdlanies, as an Ode (it is singular that Johnson ahouUT 
not have recollected this), and was re-printed in the same year (1726), in Lewis's Miaeel- 
lany, in the form it now bears. 

In that Miscellany, as the Rev. Mr. Blake^ay observes to me, ''the beantiftil 
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with a noble animation. In the twelfth line, instead of " one establish 'd 
fame, ' he repeated •* one unclouded flame," "which he thought was the 
reading in former editions : but I believe was a flash of his own genius. 
It is much more poetical than the other. 

On Monday, June 14, and Tuesday, 15th, Dr. Johnson and I dined 
(on one of them, I forget which) with Mr. Mickle, translator of " The 
Lusiad," at Wheatley, — a very pretty country place a few miles from 
Oxford ; and on the other with Dr. Wetherell, Master of University 
College. From Dr. Wethereirs he went to visit Mr. Sackville Parker, 
the bookseller ; and when he returned to us he gave the following account 
of his visit, saying, " I have been to see my old friend. Sack. Parker ; 
I find he has married his maid ; he has done right. She had lived with 
him many years in great confidence, and they had mingled minds ; I do 
not think he could have found any wife that would have made him so 
^^PPy* The woman was very attentive and civil to me ; she pressed me 
to fix a day for dining with them, and to say what I liked, and she 
would be sure to get it for me. Poor Sack ! he is very ill indeed.* 
We parted as never to meet again. It has quite broken me down.'* 
This pathetic narrative was strangely diversified with the grave and 
earnest defence of a man's having married his maid. I could not but 
feel it as in some degree ludicrous. 

In the morning of Tuesday, June 15, while we sat at Dr. Adams's, 
we talked of a printed letter from the Rev. Herbert Croft, to a young 
gentleman who had been his pupi!, in which he advised him to read to 
the end of whatever books he should begin to read. Johnson : *' This 

' Away, let nought to love displeasing,* 6cc, (re-printed in ' Percy's Beliques,' vol. i. b. iiL 
No. 14), first appeared." 

Lewis was author of ** Philip of Macedon," a tragedy, published in 1727, and dedi- 
cated to Pope; and in 1730 he published a second volume of miscellaneous poems. 

As Dr. Johnson settled in London not long after the verses addressed to Pope first 
appeared, he probably then obtained some information concerning their author, David 
Lewis, whom he has described as an usher of Westminster school ; yet the Dean o* 
Westminster, who has been pleased at my request to make some inquiry on this subject, 
has not found any vestige of his having ever been employed in this situation. A late 
writer ("Environs of London," iv. 171), supposed that the follovdng inscription in the 
churchyard of the church of Low Leyton, in Essex, was intended to commemorate this 
poet: — 

"Sacred to the memory of David Lewis, Esq., who died the 8th day of April, 1760, 
aged 77 years ; a great favourite of the Muses, as his many excellent pieces in poetry 
sufficiently testify. 

' Inspired verse may on this marble live. 
But can no honour to thy ashes give.* 

Also Mary, the wife of the above-named David Lewis, fourth daughter of Newdigate 
Owsley, Esq., who departed this life the 10th of October, 1774, aged 00 years." 

But it appears to me improbable that this monument was erected for the author of 
the Verses to Pope, and of the tragedy already mentioned ; the language both of the 
dedication prefixed to that piece, and of the dedication addressed to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and prefixed to the Miscellanies, 1730, denoting a person who moved in a low«r 
sphere than this Essex squire seems to have done. — Malone. 

1 He died at Oxford in his 89th year, Dec. 10, 1796.— Malonx. 
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13 -jiireiv a stranirc .uivicc ; vou mav as well resoiTe thai wliatever 
you hapi^en to ^t ;icquauitciL with, you are to i&eep to them for life. A 
liook may be :;ood cor uothint; ; or there may be only one thin^ in it 
wortii 'kiiowini;: : are we to read it all through i These Yoyii^^es ( point- 
in .^ ;<> tlie cliree large volumea of ' Vuvogea to the South iSea«* which 
wi:rn juAt come out) who will read them throuj^h ? A man liod better 
wfirk Ills way Iietbre the moBt. chan read than through ; they will be 
••auii i)y rarcs and mice, b^re :hey are read through. There caa be 
iittlti intcrtainment in auch books : one :3et of savages is like another.'* 
L»i>:9WELL : '* L do not chink ihe people oi tJtaheite can be reckoned 
savaircs." Johnson: ** Don't oant in <ieience of savi^es." Boswell: 
** Ther Iiaxi* tlie art oi navigation.' juioson : '^ A dog or a oat can 
swim.'* UoswELL: " Tliey c-arve '.nerv ingeniously.' Jqestboif : '*A 
4. -at L'an icratch, and a child mth i nail can acratch.*' I perceiTed 
WiiH iioiiu I if the moilia Umpura/iutdi : so viesisted. 

l.'non liis inentiuuing that when lie oame to college he wrote hia 
ifX(Ti*i."H*s twice over, but never did ao aiterwards : — ^Miss Adams : •* I 
.Mippi)M.\ Sir, you could not make them better T' JonNSOir: "Tea^ 
Miuiaiii. to Iki sure, I could make them 'oetter. Thought is bettor tiuu 
!i() thtiui^ht/' Miss Adams : " Do you think. Sir. you could make yoiir 
Ltiimblers bettor • " JoiDfsox : '* .Vrtainiy I could." Boswell : ** TH 
lay a i)«>c, Sir, you cannot.'* JoHsaoN : '* But I will* Sir, if I chooae. 
[ sliull make clie i)est of them you shall pick out better." — BosrWBLL S 
"But you ;iiay add to tbton. I will not allow of that.'* JoHNSOS': 
*' Xav. Sir, tliero are three ways of making them better ; — puttin|^ oot^ 
addiii>;, .»r ''oiTPtrtini;.'* 

During our visit at Oxiord. the tbllowing conversation passed between 
him iiid :ne <)n riic subject 'U' mv crying my fortune at the EngliaiL bar- 
Having asked, whetiier a very extensive acquaintance in Londoii» wiuen 
was very valuable, and of ^rcat advantage to a man at large, might not 
be prejudicial to a lawyor, by preventing him m}m giving sufficient 
attention to his business i — JoioaoH : *' Sir, you will attend to buaneaa 
as huAinefls lays hold of you. When not actually employed, you nuiT 
your friends as much as you do now. You may dine at a club 
day, and sup with one of liic members every night ; and you may be 
much at public places as one who has seen them ail would wiidi to be. 
But vou must take r!are to attend oonstantlv in Westminster Hall ; bot& 
to mind your business, as it is almost oil Learn t there (for nobody reads 
now', a])d to i^how that you want to have business. And you must nafe 
be too or'ten seen at public places, that competitors may not have it tB 
say, * Hq iH always at the playhouse or a: Rjinelagh, and never to be 
found at his chambers. ' And, Sir, there must be a kind of sokmni^iB 
the manner of a protessional man. I have nothing particular to aoif* t9 
Tou on the subject. All this I should say to any one ; I should 
said it to XiOrd Thurlow twenty years ago." 
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The Profession may probably think this representation of what is 
required in a barrister who would hope for success, to be much too 
mdulgent ; but certain it is, that as 

" The wits of Ghaiks fiMmd itsier ways to fame," 

some of the lawyers of this age, who ham risen high, have by no mean^ 
thought it absolutely nanMuy to submit to that long and painful course 
of study which a Plowdai» a Coke, and a Hale considered as requisite. 
My respected friend, Mr. Laagton, has shown me, in the hand- writing 
of his grandfather, a curiooa account of a eonyersation which he had 
with Lord Chief Justice Hale, in which that great man tells him, 
*' That for two years after he came to the inn of the court, he studied six- 
teen hours a day ; however (his Lordship added), that by this intense 
application he almost brought himself to his grave, though he were of a 
very strong constitution, and after reduced himself to eight hours ; but 
that he would not advise anybody to so much ; that he thought six 
hours a day, with attention and constancy, was sufficient ; that man 
must use his body as he would his horse and his stomach : not tire lum 
at once, but rise with an appetite." 





CHAPTEE XII.— 1784. 

I LoKiwH— RiT. Ub. AiTti— Mb. Citok— Hosaok Wib- 
iLi" Jouii HxLii— "No, 8i>"— loiD CatTBUf — Btzku'S 



.IMlHlU-'Mll. ViLITTI— D>. Khdk— Ml PlKKIBTOI 

e»n«ti>— LoBD Eliot— Lo«D Thosuiw'i Liitib » 
■ SmiiBiLiTi— Itilt— Mu. Tbuli 



ON Wednesdaj, June I9th, Dr. Johnson and I rettmed to Lioodds ; 
he was not irell to^duj, and said vety little, emplojing '"Tirrr 
chkflj in reading Euripiilei). He eipreased some diBpleoanre at nu^ for 
not obsemng Bufficiently the vurioua objects on llie rood. " If I had 
your eyes, Sir," eaid he, "I should coimt the passoigeiB." It ma 
wonderful ho<T accurate hia observation of vieual objects was, notwith- 
standing his imperfect eyesight, owing to & habit (^ attentioD. That 
be wiLB much satisfied with the respect pud to him at Br. Adama's is 
thus attested by himself: "I returned last night from Oxford, after a 
fortnight's abode with Dr. Adams, who treated me as well aa I could 
expect or wish ; and he that contents a sick man, a man whom it is 
impossible to please, has surely done hia part wall,"' 

After his return to London from this excursion, I saw him freqoentJj, 
but have few memorandums ; I shall therefore here insert some partion- 
lars which I have collected at various times. 

The Rev. Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, in Derbyslure, brotber to tfaa 
leanied and ingenious Thomas Astle, Esq., was ftom bia early yean 

» " tetten to Mn. Thr»k," toL ii. p. 1.3.— Bmweli. 
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known to Dr. Johnson, who obligingly advised him as to his studies, 
and recommended to him the following books, of which a list, which he 
has been pleased to communicate, hes before me, in Johnson's own 
handwriting : — 

** Universal History (ancient) — Rollin's Ancient History — ^Puffendorf s Intro- 
duction to History — ^Vertot's History of Knights of ^lalta — Vertot's Bevolution 
of Portugal — Vertot's BeTolution of Sweden — Carte's History of England — 
Present State of England — Geographical Grammar — Prideanx's Connexion- 
Nelson's Feasts and Fasts — ^Duty of Man — Gentleman's Religion — Clarendon's 
History — Watts's Improvement of the Mind — ^Watts's Logic — Nature Displayed 
— Louth's English Grammar — Blackwell on the Classics — Sherlock's Sermons 
— Burnett's Life of Hale — ^Dupin's History of the Church — Shuckford's Connex- 
ions — Law's Serious Call — Walton's Complete Angler — Sandys's Travels- 
Sprat's History of the Royal Society — England's Gazetteer — (Goldsmith's 
Roman History — Some Conmientaries on the Bible." 

It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that a gentleman who had 
a son whom he imagined to have an extreme degree of timidity, resolved 
to send him to a public school, that he might acquire confidence;— 
**Sir," said Johnson, **this is a preposterous expedient for removing 
his infirmity ; such a disposition should be cultivated in the shade. 
Placing him at a public school is forcing an owl upon day." 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house was much frequented by low 
company: "Rags, Sir," said he, '* will always make their appearance, 
where they have a right to do it." 

Of the same gentleman's mode of living, he said, " Sir, the servants, 
instead of doing what they are bid, stand round the table in idle clusters, 
gaping upon the guests ; and seem as unfit to attend a company as to 
steer a man of war." 

A dull countiy magistrate gave Johnson a long tedious account of 
his exercising his criminal jurisdiction, the result of which was having 
sentenced four convicts to transportation. Johnson, in an agony of 
impatience to get rid of such a companion, exclaimed, '* I heartily wish. 
Sir, that I were a fifth." 

Johnson was present^vhen a tragedy was read, in which there 
occurred this line : — 

** Who rules o'er freemen should himself be free." 

The company having admfred it much — " I cannot agree with you," 
said Johnson ; " it might as well be said, 

* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.* " 

He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. Gator, who was joined 
with him in Mr. Thrale's important trust, and thus describes him:^ 
** There is much good in his character, and much usefulness in his 

^ " Letters to Mrs. Thrale," toL ii. p. 284.— Boswell. 
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knowledge." He found a cordial solace at that gentleman s seat at 
Beckenham, in Kent, which is indeed one of the finest places at which 
I ever was a guest ; and where I find more and more a hospitable 
welcome. 

Johnson seldom encouraged general censure of any profession ; but 
he was willing to allow a due share of merit to the various departments 
necessary in civilized life. In a splenetic, sarcastical, or jocular frame 
of mind, however, he would sometimes utter a pointed saying of that 
nature. One instance has been mentioned, where he gave a sadden 
satirical stroke to the character of an attorney. The too indiscriminate 
admission to that employment, which requires both abilities and integri^, 
has given rise to injurious reflections, which are totally inapplicable to 
many very respectable men who exercise it with reputation and honour. 

Johnson having argued for some time with a pertinacious gentleman : 
his opponent, who had talked in a vexy puzzling manner, happened to 
say, ** I don't imderstand you. Sir ; " upon which Johnson observed, 
*' Sir, I have found you an argument ; but I am not obliged to findyoa 
an understanding." 

Talking to me of Horry Walpole (as Horace late Earl of Oxford was 
often called), Johnson allowed that he got together a great many curious 
little things, and told them in an elegant msmner. Mr. Walpde thought 
Johnson a more amiable character after reading his Letters to Mrs. 
Thrale: but never was one of the true admirers of that great msLa.^ 
We may suppose a prejudice conceived, if he ever heard Johnson's 
account to Sir George Staunton, that when he made the speeches in 
Parliament for the Gentleman's Magazine, "he always took eaxe to 
put Sir Robert Walpole in the wrong, and to say everything he could 
against the electorate of Hanover.'* The celebrated Heroic Epistle, in 
which Johnson is satirically introduced, has been ascribed both to Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Mason. One day at Mr. Courtenay's, when a gentle- 
man expressed his opinion that there was more energy in that poem thm^ 
could be expected from Mr. Walpole, Mr. Warton, ihe late Laureate 
observed, ** It may have been written by Walpole, and huckram'd by 
Mason.'"* ^z 

He disapproved of Lord Hailes, for having modernised thu language 
of the ever-memorable John Hales of Eton, in an edition which his 
lordship published of that writer's works. " An author's language. 
Sir," said he, " is a characteristical port of his composition, and is also 
characteristical of the age in which he writes. Besides, Sir, when the 
language is changed we are not sure that the sense is the same. No, 
Sir : I am son*y Lord Hailes has done this." 

' In liis Posthamous Works, he has spoken of Johnson in the most contemptoocis 
manner. — M alone. 

sit is now (1804) "known that the "Heroic Epistle" was written by Masoiv- 
Malone. 
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Here it may be obseryed^ that his frequent use of the ezpressiou, 
Ab, &ir, was not always to intimate contradiction ; for be would say so 
when he was about to enforce an affirmative proposition which had not 
been denied, as in the instance last mentioned. I used to consider it as 
a kind of flag of defiance : as if he had said, " Any argument you may 
offer against this, is not just. No, Sir, it is not." It was like Falstaff s 
" I deny your Major." 

Sir Joshua Eeynolds haying said that he took the altitude of a man's 
taste hy his stories and his wit, and of his understanding by the 
remarks which he repeated ; being always sure that he must be a weak 
man, who quotes cc«nmon tilings with an emphasis as if they were 
oracles ; — Johnson agreed with him ; and Sir Joshua having also 
observed that the real character of a man was found out by his amuse- 
ments — Johnson added, '' Yes, Sir ; no man is a hypocrite in his 
pleasures." 

I have mentioned Johnson's gen^'al aversion to pun. He onoe^ 
however, endured one of mine. — When we were talking of a numerous 
company in which he had distinguished himself highly, I said, ** Sir, 
you were a cod surrounded by smelts. Is not this enough for you ? at a 
time too when you were not fishing for a compliment ? " He laughed 
at this with a complacent approbation. Old Mr. Sheridan observed, 
upon my mentioning it to him, '* He liked your compliment so well, he 
was willing to take it with pun sauced For my own part, I think no 
innocent species of wit or pleasantry should be suppressed : and that a 
good pun may be admitted among the smaller excellencies of lively 
conversation. 

Had Johnson treated at large De Claris Oratoritms, he might have 
given us an admirable work. When the Duke of Bedford attacked the 
ministry as vehemently as he could, for having taken upon them to 
extend the time for the importation of corn. Lord Chatham, in his first 
speech in the House of Lords, boldly avowed himsdf to be an adviser 
of that measure. ** My colleagues," said he, ** as I was confined by in- 
disposition, did me the signal honour of coming to the bed-side of a sick 
man, to ask his opinion. But, had they not thus condescended, I should 
have tahen up my bed and walked, in order to have delivered that 
opinion at the Council-board." Mr. Langton, who was present, men- 
tioned this to Johnson, who observed, " Now, Sir, we see that he took 
these words as he found them ; ^vithout considering, that though the 
expression in Scripture, take up thy led and walk, strictly suited the 
instance of the sick man restored to health and strength, who would of 
course be supposed to carry his bed with him, it could not be proper in 
the case of a man who was lying in a state of feebleness, and who cer- 
tainly would not add to the difficulty of moving at all, that of carrying 
his bed." 

When I pointed out to him in the newspaper one of Mr. Grattan'a 
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animated and glowing speeches, in favour of the freedom of IrelaniV b^ 
which this expression occurred (I know not if accurately taken; : — •• Wo 
will persevere till there is not one link of the English chain left to dank 
upon the rags of the meanest heggar in Ireland ;" — ** Nay, Sir," said 
Johnson, " don*t you perceive that one link cannot clank ?" 

Mrs. Throle has puhlished,' as Johnson's, a kind of parody or 
counterpart of a fine poetical passage in one of Mr. Burke's speeches on 
American Taxation. It is vigorously but somewhat coarsely executed ; 
and, I am inclined to suppose, is not quite correctly exhibited. I hope 
he did not use the words ** vile agents " for the Americans in the House 
of Parliament : and if he did so, in an extempore effusion, I wish tAe 
lady had not committed it to writing. 

Mr. Burke uniformly showed Johnson the greatest respect ; and 
when Mr. Townshend, now Lord Sydney, at a period when he was con* 
spicuous in opposition, threw out some retiection in Parliament upon the 
grant of a pension to a man of such political principles as Johnson, 
Mr. Burke, though then of the same party with Mr. Townshend, stood 
warmly forth in defence of his friend, to whom, he justly observed, the 
pension was granted solely on account of his eminent literary merit. I 
am well assured, that Mr. Townshend 's attack upon Johnson was the 
occasion of his " hitching in a rhyme ;" for that in the original copy 
of Goldsmith's character of 2^. Burke, in his ** Retaliation," another 
person's name stood in the couplet where Mr. Townshend is now intro- 
duced : — 

" Though fraught with all learning kept straining his throat. 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote.*' 

It may be worth remarking, among the minutuB of my coUectiou, 
that Johnson was once drawn to serve in the militia, the Trained Bands 
of the City of London, and that Mr. Rackstrow, of the Museum in 
Fleet-street, was his colonel. It may be believed he did not serve ini 
person ; but the idea, with all its circumstances, is certainly laughable. 
He upon that occasion provided himself with a musket, and with a sword 
and belt, which I have seen hanging in his closet. 

He was very constant to those whom he once employed, if they gave 
him no reason to be displeased. — When somebody talked of bein^ 
imposed on in the purchase of tea and sugar, and such articles : " That 
will not be the case," said he, " if you go to a stately sJiop^ as I always 
do. In such a shop it is not worth their while to take a petty advan- 
tage." , 

An author of most anxious and restless vanity being mentioned,— 
" Sir," said he, " t'nere is not a young sapling upon Parnassus mora 
severely blown about by every wind of criticism than that poor fellow." 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred and an ill-bred 

" Anrcdotes," p. 43.— Boswklu 
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man is this : " One immediatelj attracts your liking, the other your 
aversion. You love the one till you find reason to hate him ; you hate 
the other till you find reason to love him." 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had fraudulently made a purse 
for herself out of her hushand's fortune. Feeling a proper compunction 
in her last moments, she confessed how much she had secreted ; hut, 
before she could tell where it was placed, she was seized with a convul- 
sive fit and expired. Her husband said, he was more hurt by her want 
of confidence in him, than by the loss of his money. " I told him," 
said Johnson, ** that he should console himself : for perTiaps the money 
might hefotmd, and he was sure that his wife was gone," 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of his having been in 
company with him on a former occasion : — " I do not remember it. Sir." 
The physician still insisted ; adding, that he that day wore so fine a coat 
that it must have attracted his notice. ** Sir, " said Johnson, ** had you 
been dipped in Pactolus, I should not have noticed you.*' 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his own style ; for when 
he had carelessly missed it, he would repeat the thought translated into 
it. Talking of the comedy of "The Rehearsal," he said, **It has not 
wit enough to keep it sweet." This was easy ; — he therefore caught 
himself, and pronounced a more round sentence : ** It has not vitaUty 
enough to preserve it from putrefaction." 

He censured a writer of entertaining travels for assuming a feigned 
character, saying (in his sense of the word), "he carries out one He ; 
we know not how many he brings back." At another time, talking of 
the same person, he observed, " Sir, your assent to a man whom you 
have never known to falsify, is a debt : but after you have known a man 
to falsify, your assent to him then is a favour." 

Though ho had no taste for painting, he admired much the manner 
in which Sir Joshua Reynolds treated of his art, in his "Discourses 
to the Royal Academy." He observed one day of a passage in them, 
*'l think I might as well have said this myself:" and once, when Mr 
Langton was sitting by him, he read one of them very eagerly, and ex- 
pressed himself thus : — " Very well, Master Reynolds ; very weU, indeed. 
But it will not be understood." 

When I observed to him that painting was so far inferior to poetry, 
that the story or even emblem which it communicates must be previously 
known, and mentioned, as a natural and laughable instance of this, that 
a |ittle Miss, on seeing a picture of Justice with the scales, had exclaimed 
to me, ** See, there's a woman selling sweetmeats ;" he said, " Painting, 
Sir, can illustrate, but cannot inform." 

No man was more ready to make an apology, when he had censured 
unjustly, than Johnson. When a proof-sheet of one of his works was 
brought to him, he found fault with the mode in which a part of it was 
arranged, refused to read it, and in a passion desired that the compoai- 

4 N 
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tor* might be sent to him. The compositor was Mr. Maiming, a decent 
sensible man, who had composed about one-half of his ** Dictionary," 
when in 2^. Strahan's printing-house ; and a great part of his ** Lives 
of the Poets," when in that of Mr. Nichols ; and who (in his seventy- 
seventh year) when in Mr. Baldwin's printing-house, composed a part 
of the first edition of this work concerning him. By producing the 
manuscript he at once satisfied Dr. Johnson that he was not to blame. 
Upon which Johnson candidly and earnestly said to him, ** Mr. Com- 
positor, I ask your pardon ; Mr. Compositor, I ask your pardon again 
and again." 

His generous humanity to the miserable was almost beyond ex- 
ample. The following instance is well attested. Coming home late one 
night, he found a poor woman lying in the street so much exhausted 
that she could not walk. He took her upon his back, and carried her 
to his house, whene he discovered that she was one of those wretched 
females who had fallen into the lowest state of vice, poverty, and 
disease. Instead of harshly upbraiding her, he had her taken care of 
with oil tenderness for a long time, at a considerable expense, till she 
was restored to health, and endeavoured to put her into a virtuous way 
of living.* 

He thought Mr. Caleb Whitefoord singularly happy in hitting on 
the signature of Papyrius Cursor, to his ingenious and diverting croBCh 
readings of the newspapers ; it being a real name of an ancient Romany 
and clearly expressive of the thing done in this lively conceit. 

He once in his life was known to have uttered what is called a huQ. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were riding together in Devonshue, 
complained that he had a very bad horse, for that even when going 
downhill he moved slowly step by step. " Ay," said Johnson, ** and 
when he goes uphill, he stands still,^' 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in company. He called 
once to a gentleman who offended him in that point, ** Don't attihuU- 
nize.^* And when another gentleman thought he was giving ad^tional 
force to what he uttered, by expressive movements of his hands, John- 
son fairly seized them, and held them down. 

An author of considerable eminence having engrossed a good share 
of the conversation in the company of Johnson, and having said 
nothing but what was trifling and insignificant ; Johnson, when be was 
gone, observed to us, *' It is wonderful what a difference there some- 
times is between a man's powers of writing and of talking. 

writes with great spirit, but is a poor talker ; had he held his tongoe^ we 

' Compositor in the priQting.house means the person who adjusts the types m the oidcr 
in which they are to stand for printing ; and arranges what is called the/onn^ ftom whieh 
an impression is taken. — Boswbll. 

8 The circumstance therefore alluded to, in Mr. Courtenay's " Poetical Chamettt ** aC 
him, is strictly true. My informer was Mrs. Desmoulins, who lived many yean la Dr 
Johnson's house. — ^Boswbll. 
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might have supposed him to have been restrained by modesty ; but he 
has spoken a great deal to-day ; and have you heard what stuff it 
was?" 

A gentleman haying said that a conge d*elire has not, perhaps, the 
force of a command, but may be considered only as a strong recommen** 
dation ; — "Sir," replied Johnson, who overheard him, "it is such m 
recommendation, as if I should throw you out of a t^o pair of stairs 
window, and recommend you to fall soft." ^ 



Mr. Steevens, who passed many a social hour with him during their 
long acquaintance, which commenced when they both lived in the Temple, 
has preserved a good number of particulars concerning him, most of 
which are to be found in the department of Apophthegms, <fcc. in the 
Collection of " Johnson's Works." But he has been pleased to favour 
me with the following, which are original : — 

** One evening, previous to the trial of Baretti, a consultation of his 
friends was held at the house of Mr. Cox, the solicitor, in Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. Among others present were, Mr. Burke and 
Dr. Johnson, who differed in sentiments concerning the tendency of 
some part of the defence the prisoner was to make. When the meeting 
was over, Mr. Steevens observed, that the question between him and his 
friend had been agitated with rather too much warmth. * It may be so, 
Sir (replied the Doctor), for Burke and I should have been of one opinion, 
if we had had no audience.' " 

**Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in which perhaps even Mr. 
Boswell never saw him. His curiosity having been excited by the praises 
bestowed on the celebrated Tone's fireworks at Marylebone Gardens, he 
desired Mr. Steevens to accompany him thither. The evening had 
proved showery ; and soon after the few people present were assembled, 
public notice was given, that the conductors to the wheels, suns, stars, 
<kc., were so thoroughly water-soaked, that it was impossible any part 
of the exhibition should be made. * This is a mere excuse, ' says the 
Doctor, *to save their crackers for a more profitable company. Let 
us both hold up our sticks, and threaten to break those coloured lamps 
that surround the orchestra, and we shall soon have our wishes gratified. 
The core of the fire-works cannot be injured ; let the different pieces be 
touched in their respective centres, and they will do their offices as well 
as ever.' — Some young men who overheard him, immediately began the 
violence he had recommended, and an attempt was speedily made to fire 
some of the wheels which appeared to have received the smallest damage ; 
but to little purpose were they lighted, for most of them comple^*y 
failed. — The author of ' The Rambler, ' however, may be considered, on this 

1 This has been printed in other publications, *' fall to the ground," But Johnson 
himself gave me the trae expression which he had used as above, meaning that the recom 
ineudation left as little choice in the one case as the other.^ — Boswbll. 
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occasion, as the ringleader of a successful riot, though not as a skilfiil 
pyrotechnist." 

" It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson, so far as fashion was con- 
cerned, >vas careless of his appearance in public. But this is not 
altogether true, as the following slight instance may show : — Gold- 
smith's last comedy was to be rej)resented during some court-mourning; 
and Mr. Steevcns appointed to call on Dr. Johnson, and carry him to 
the tavern where he was to dine with others of the Poet's friends. The 
Doctor was ready dressed, but in coloured clothes ; yet being told that 
he would find every one else in black, received the intelligence with a 
profusion of thanks, hastened to change his attire, all the while repeating 
his gratitude for the infoimation that had saved hiui from an appear- 
ance so improper in the front row of a front box. * I would not,' 
added he, ' for ten pounds, have seemed so retrograde to any general 
observance.* " 

** He would sometimes found his dislikes on very slender circum- 
stances. Happening one day to mention Mr. Flaxman, a Dissenting 
Minister, with some compliment to his exact memory in chronological 
matters, the Doctor rephed, * Let me hear no more of him, Sir. That 
is the fellow who made the Index to my Ramblers, and set down the 
name of Milton thus : — Milton, Mr, John.' " 

Mr Steevens adds this testimony : ** It is unfortunate, however, foF 
Johnson, that his particularities and frailties can be more distinctly 
traced than his good and amiable exertions. Could the many bountiea 
he studiously concealed, the many acts of humanity he performed in 
private, be displayed with equal circumstantiality, his defects would be 
so far lost in the blaze of his virtues, that the latter only would be- 
regarded.** 

Though, from my very high admiration of Johnson, I have wondered 
that he was not courted by all the great and all the eminent persons of 
his time, it ought fairly to be considered, that no man of humble birth„ 
who lived entirely by litcratui-e, in short, no author by profession, ever 
rose in this country into that personal notice which he did. In tlie 
course of this work a numerous variety of names has been mentioned,, 
to wliich many might be added. I cannot omit Lord and Lady Lucan^ 
at whose house he often enjoyed all that an elegant table and the best 
company can contribute to happiness ; he found hospitality united with, 
extraordinary accomplishments, and embellished with charms of whicli 
ao man could be insensible. 

On Tuesday, June 22, 1 dined with him at the Literary Glob, the 
iast time of his being in that respectable society. The other members 
present were the Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Eliot, Loi*d Palmerston^ 
Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. He looked ill ; but had such a maolj* 
fortitude, that he did not trouble the company with melancholy com* 
plaints. They all showed evident marks of kind concern about lun^ 
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-with which he was much pleased, and he exerted himself to be as enter- 
tiuning as his indispositioa allowed him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preseiTe so estimable a life, as long as 
human means might be supposed to have influence, made them plan for 
him a retreat from the severity of a British winter, to the mild climato 
of Italy. This scheme was at last brought to a serious resolution at 
General Paoli's, where I had often talked of it. One essential matter, 
however, I understood was necessary to be previously settled, which was 
obtaining such an addition to his income as would be sufficient to enable 
him to defray the expense in a manner becoming the first literary cha- 
racter of a great nation, and, independent of all his other merits, the 
author of the Dictionary of the English Language. The person to 
whom I above all others thought I should apply to negociate this busi- 
ness, was the Lord Chancellor,^ because I knew that he highly valued 
Johnson, and that Johnson highly valued his Lordship ; so that it was 
no degradation of my illustrious friend to solicit for him the favour of 
such a man. I have mentioned what Johnson said of him to me when 
he was at the bar ; and after his Lordship was advanced to the seals he 
said of him, **I would prepare myself for no man in England but Lord 
Thurlow. When I am to meet with him I should wish to know a day 
before." How he would have prepared himself, I cannot conjecture. 
Would he have selected certain topics, and considered them in every 
view, so as to be in readiness to argue them at all points? and what 
may we suppose those topics to have been ? I once started the curious 
inquiry to the great man who was the subject of this comphment ; he 
smiled, but did not pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who perfectly coincided 
in opinion with me ; and I therefore, though personally very little 
known to his Lordship, wrote to him,* stating the case, and requesting 
his good offices for Dr. Johnson. I mentioned that I was obliged to 
set out for Scotland early in the following week ; so that, if his lordship 
should have any commands for me as to this pious negociation, he would 
be pleased to send them before that time ; otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds 
would give all attention to it. 

This application was made, not only without any suggestion on the 
part of Johnson himself, but was utterly unknown to him ; nor had he 
the smallest suspicion of it. Any insinuations, therefore, which since 
his death have been thrown out, as if he had stopped to ask what was 
superfluous, are without any foundation. But, had he asked it, it would 
not have been superfluous ; for though the money he had saved proved 

' Edward Lord Thurlow, who died September 11, 1806.— Malone. 

8 It is strange that Sir Jdhn Hawkins should have related that the application was 
made by Sir Joshua Reynolds, when he could so easiJy have been informed of the truth 
by inquiring of Sit Josihua. Sir John's carelessness to ascertain facts is very remtik* 
able. — BoswELL. 
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to be more than bis friends imagined, or tban I belieTe he himself 
his carelessness concerning worldly matters, knew it to be, had m 
travelled upon tbo Continent, an augmentation of his mcome would by 
no means baye been unnecessary. 

On Wednesday, June 23, 1 visited him in the morning, afler hanng 
been present at the shocking sight of fifteen men execated before New- 
gate. I said to him, I was sure that human life was not machiofliy, 
that is to say, a chain of fatality planned and directed by the SapiemB 
Being, as it had in it so much wickedness and misery, so many iw^trffTwy* 
of both, as that by which my mind was now clouded. 

Were it machinery, it would be better than it is in these respects, 
though less noble, as not being a system of moral government. He 
agreed with mo now, as he always did, u])on the great question of the 
liberty of the human will, which has been in all ages perplexed with m 
much sophbtry : ** But, Sir, as to the doctrine of necessity, no man 
believes it. If a man should give me arguments that I do not see, 
though I could not answer them, should I believe that I do not see?" 
It will be observeiT, that Johnson at ail times made the just distinetioD 
between doctrines contrary to reason, and doctrines above reason. 

Talking of the religious discipline proper for unhappy conyictSy he 
said, •* Sir, one of our regular clergy will probably not impress their 
minds sufficiently : they should be attended by a Methodist preacher ;^ 
or a Popish priest." Let me however observe, in justice to the Rer. 
Mr. Vilette, who has been Ordinary of Newgate for no less than eighteen 
years, in the course of which he has attended many hundreds of wretched 
criminals, that his earnest and humane exhortations have been veiy 
effectual. His extraordinary diligence is highly praiseworthy, and merits 
a distinguished reward."* 

On Thursday, Juno 24, I dined with him at Mr. DiUy's, where were 
the Kev. Mr. (now Dr.) Knox, master of Tunbridge-school, Mr. Smith, 
vicar of Soutbill, Dr. Beattie, Mr Pinkerton, author of yariona lite- 
rary performances, and the Rev. Dr. Mayo. At my desire <dd Mr. 
Sheridan was invited, as I was earnest to have Johnson and him brought 
together again by chance, that a reconciliation might be effected. Mr. 
Sheridan happened to come early, and, having learnt that Dr. Johnson 
was to be there, went away ; so I found, with sincere regret, that my 
friendly intentions were hopeless. I recollect nothing that passed this 
day, excc])t Johnson's quickness, who, when Dr. Beattie observed, as 
something remarkable which had happened to him, that he had chanced 
to see both No. 1, and No. 1000, of the hackney-coaches, the first and 

* A friend of mine happened to be passing by ajield congregation in the enTirons of 
London, Avhen a Methodist preacher quoted this passage vnth triumph. — Boswbll. 

2 I trust that the City of London, now happily in unison with the Coart, will hmw 
the justice and generosity to obtain preferment for this reverend gentleman, now a worthy 
old servant of that magnificent corporation. — Uoswbll. 
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the last : — " Why, Sir," said Johnson, " there is an equal chance for 
one's seeing those two numbers as any other two." He was clearly right : 
yet the seeing of the two extrames, each of which is in some degree more 
conspicuous than the rest, could not but strike one in a stronger manner 
than the sight of any other two numbers. Though I have neglected to 
preserve his conversation, it was perhaps at this interview that Dr. 
Knox formed the notion of it, which he has exhibited in his '* Winter 
Evenings." 

On Friday, June 25, 1 dined with him at General Paoli's, where he 
says, in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, " 1 love to dine." There was 
a variety of dishes much to his taste, of all which he seemed to me to eat 
so much, that I was afraid he might be hurt by it ; and I whispered to 
the Greneral my fear, and begged he might not press Him. " Alas ! " 
said the General, " see how very ill he looks ; he can live but a very short 
time. Would you refuse any slight gratifications to a man under sentence 
of death ? There is a humane custom in Italy, by which persons in that 
melancholy situation are indulged with having whatever they like best t^ 
eat and drink, even vrith expensive delicacies." 

I showed him some verses on Lichfield by Miss Seward, which I had 
that day received from hrjr, and had the pleasure to hear him approve of 
them. He confirmed to me the truth of a high compliment which I had 
been told he had paid to that lady, when she mentioned to him " The 
Colombiade," an epic poem, by Madame du Boccage : — ** Madam, there 
is not anything equal to your description of the sea round the North Pole, 
in your Ode on the death of Captain Cooke." 

On Sunday, June 27th, I found him rather better. I mentioned to 
him a young man who was going to Jamaica with his wife and children, 
in expectation of being provided for by two of her brothers settled in that 
island, one a clergyman, and the other a physician. Johnson : *' It is 
a wild scheme, Sir, unless he has a positive and deliberate invitation 
There was a poor girl, who u^ to come about me, who had a cousin l& 
Barbadoes, that, in a letter to her, expressed a wish she should come out 
to that island, and expatiated on the comforts and happiness of her situa- 
tion. The poor girl went out : her cousin was much surprised, and asked 
her how she could think of coming. * Because,' said she, * you invited 
me.' — * Not I,' answered the cousin. The letter was then produced. * I 
see it is true/ said she, ' that I did invite you : but I did not think you 
would come.' They lodged her in an out-houae, where she passed her 
time miserably : and as soon as she had an opportimity she returned to 
England. Always tell this, when you hear of people going abroad to 
relations, upon a notion of being well received. In the case which you 
mention it is probable the clergyman spends all he gets, and the physician 
does not know how much he is to get." 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds's with Greneral Paoli, 
Lord Eliot (formerly Mr. Eliot, of Port Eliot), Dr. Beattie, and some 
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Other company. Talking of Lord Cnesterfield : — JoHssojx : " His 
manner was exquisitely elegant, and he hod more knowledge than I ex- 
pected." Bosw£LL : ** Did you find, Sir, his converBation to he of a 
sui)erior style ?*' Johnson : " Sir, in the conversation which I had 
^vith him I had the hcst right to superiority, for it was upon philologT 
and literature." Lord Eliot, who hod travelled at the Bome time with 
Mr. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield's natural son, justly observed, that it 
was stmnge that a man who showed he had so much affection for his son 
as Lord Chesterfield did, by writing so many long and anxious letters to 
him, almost all of them when he was Secretary of State, which certainly 
was a proof of great goodness of disposition, should endeavour to make 
nis son a rascoL His Lordship told us, that Foote had intended to bring 
on the stage a father who had thus tutored his son, and to show the son 
an honest man to every one else, but practising his father's maxims upon 
him, and cheating him. Johnson : '* I am much pleased with this 
design ; but I think there was no occasion to make the son honest at aU. 
No ; he should be a consmnmate rogue : the contrast between honesty 
and knavery would be the stronger. It should be contrived so that tlu 
father should be the only sufferer by the son's villany, and thus there 
would be poetical justice." 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte. " I know," said 
he, " Harte was your Lordship's tutor, and he was also tutor to the 
Peterborough family. Pray, my Lord, do you recollect any particulars 
that he told you of Lord Peterborough ? He is a favourite of mine^ and 
is not enough known ; his character has been only ventilated in party 
pamphlets." Lord Eliot said, if Dr. Johnson would be so good as to 
ask him any questions, he would tell what he could recollect. Accord- 
ingly some things were mentioned. *' But," said his Lordship, ''the best 
account of Lord Peterborough that I have happened to meet with, is in 
' Captain Carleton's Memoirs.' Carleton was descended of an ancestor 
who had distinguished himself at the siege of Deny. He was an officer ; 
and what was rare at that time, had some knowledge of engineering." 
Johnson said, he had never heard of the book. Lord Eliot had it at 
Port Eliot ; but after a good deal of inquiry, procured a copy in London, 
and sent it to Johnson, who told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he was going 
to bed when it came ; but was so much pleased ^ith it, that he sat up 
ti^l he had read it through, and found in it such an air of truth, that he 
could not doubt of its authenticity ; adding, with a smile (in allusion to 
Lord Eliot's having recently been raised to the peerage), '* I did not think 
a young Lord could have mentioned to me a book in the English history 
that was not known to me." 

An addition to our company came oftei* we went up to the drawingi- 
room : Dr. Johnson seemed to rise in spirits as his audience increased. 
He said, " He wished Lord Orford's pictures, and Sir Ashton Lerer^s 
Museum, might be purchased by the public, because both the monegr. 
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and the pictures, and the curiosities would remain in the country ; 
whereas if they were sold into another kingdom, the nation would indeed 
get some money, hut would lose the pictures and the curiosities, which it 
would he desirahle we should have, for improvement in taste and natural 
history. The only question was, as the nation was much in want of 
money, whether it would not he hotter to take a large price from a 
foreign State ? " 

He entered upon, a curious discussion of the difference between in- 
tuition and sagacity ; one being immediate in its effect, the other requir- 
ing a circuitous process ; one, he observed, was the eye of the mind, the 
other the nose of the mind. 

A young gentleman present took up the argument against him, and 
maintained that no man ever thinks of the nose of the mind, not advert- 
ing that though that figurative sense seems strange to us, as very 
unusual, it is truly not more forced than Hamlet's ** In my mind's eye, 
Horatio." He persisted much too long, and appeared to Johnson as 
putting himself forward as his antagonist with too much presmnption : 
upon which he called to him, in a loud tone, ** What is it you are con- 
tending for, if you be contending ?" — And afterwards imagining that 
the gentleman retorted upon him with a kind of smart drollery, he said, 

** Mr. , it does not become you to talk so to me. Besides, ridicule 

is not your talent ; you have there neither intuition nor sagacity." — The 
gentleman protested that he had intended no improper freedom, but had 
the greatest respect for Dr. Johnson. After a short pause, during which 
we were somewhat uneasy ; — Johnson : " Give me your hand, Sir. You 

were too tedious, and 1 was too short." Mk. : " Sir, I am 

honoured by your attention in any way." Johnson : ** Come, Sir, let's 
have no more of it. We offended one another by our contention ; let us 
not offend the company by our compliments." 

He now said, *' He wished much to go to Italy, and that he dreaded 
passing the winter in England." I said nothing ; but enjoyed a secret 
satisfaction in thinking that I had taken the most effectual measures to 
make such a scheme practicable. 

On Monday, June 28, I had the honour to receive from the Lord 
Chancellor the following letter : — 

**t0 james boswell, esq. 
"Sir, 



<( 



I sliould have answered your letter immediately, if (being much engaged 
when I received it) I had not put it in my pocket, and forgot to open it till this 
morning. 

'* I am much obliged to you for the suggestion ; and I will adopt and press 
it as far as I can. The best argument, I am sure, and I hope it is not likely to 
fidl, is Dr. Johnson's merit. — But it will be necessary, if I should be so unfor- 
tunate as to miss seeing you, to converse with Sir Joshua on the sum it will be 
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proper to ask, — ^in short, upon the means of setting him out. It would be a 
reflccti(»i on ns all| if such a man should perish for want of the means to take 
care of his health. Yours, &&, 

"Thurlow." 

This letter gave me very high satisfaction. I next day went and 
showed it to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was exceedingly pleaised with it. 
He thought that I should now communicate the uegociation to Dr. 
Johnson, who might afterwards complain, if the attention with which 
he had been honoured should be too long concealed from him. I in- 
tended to set out for Scotland next morning ; but Sir Joshua cordially 
insisted that I should stay another day, that Johnson and I might dine 
with him, that we three might talk of his Italian tour, and, as Sir 
Joshua expressed himself, " have it all out." I hastened to Johnson, 
and was told by bim that he was rather better to-day. Boswell : " I 
am very anxious about you, Sir, and particularly that you should go to 
Italy for the winter, which I believe is your own wish.** Johnson : 
"It is, Sir." Boswell: **You have no objection, I presume, but the 
money it would require." Johnson: "Why no, Sir." — Upon which 
I gave him a particular account of what had been done, and read to him 
the Lord Chancellor's letter. Ho listened with much attention ; then 
warmly said, " This is taking prodigious pains about a man." — " Oh, 
Sir," said I, with most sincere affection, '* your friends would do ereiy 
thing for you." He paused,— grew more and more agitated, — till tears 
started into his eyes, and he exclaimed, with fervent emotion, " GoD 
bless you all." I was so affected that I also shed tears. — After a short 
silex^ce, ho renewed and extended his c^ra'teful benediction. ** GrOD bless 
you all, for Jesus Christ's sake." We both remained for some time 
unable to speak. — He rose suddenly and quitted the room, quite melted 
in tenderness. He stayed but a short time, till he had recovered his 
firmness. Soon after he returned I left him, having first engaged him to 
dine ax Sir Joshua Reynolds's next day. — I never was again under that 
roof which I had so long reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confidential dinner with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds took place, — no other company being present. Had I 
known that this was the last time that I should enjoy, in this world, the 
conversation of a friend whom I so much respected, and from whom I 
derived so much instruction and entertainment, I should have been 
deeply affected. When I now look back to it, I am vexed that a single 
word should have been forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine in our expectations, that 
we expatiated with confidence on the liberal provision which we yren 
sure would be made for him, conjecturing whether munificence would be 
displayed in one large donation, or in an ample increase of his pension. 
He himself caught so much of our enthusiasm, as to allow hims^ ta 
suppose it not impossible that our hopes might in one way or other Im 
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realised. He said that he would rather have his pension doubled than a 
grant of a thousand pounds; **For," said he, "though probably I 
may not live to receive as much as a thousand pounds, a man would 
have the consciousness that he should pass the remainder of his life in 
splendour, how long soever it might be." Considering what a moderate 
proportion an income of six hundred pounds a year bears to innumerable 
fortunes in this country, it is worthy of remark, that a man so truly 
great should think it splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liberality of friendship, he told us, 
that Dr. Brocklesby had upon this occasion offered him a hundred a 
year for his life. A grateful tear started into his eye, as he spoke this 
in a faltering tone. 

Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter his imagination with agree- 
able prospects of happiness in Italy. ** Nay," said he, ** I must not 
expect much of that. When a man goes to Italy merely to feel how he 
breathes the air, he can enjoy very little." 

Our conversation turned upon living in the country, which Johnson, 
whose melancholy mind required the dissipation of quick successive 
variety, had habituated himself to consider as a kind of mental impri- 
sonment. ** Yet, Sir," said I, " there are many people who are content 
to live in the country." Johnson : " Sir, it is in the intellectual worid 
as in the physical world: we are told by natural philosophers that a 
body is at rest in the place that is fit for it ; they who are content to live 
in the country, are Jit for the country." 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a refinement of taste 
was a disadvantage, as they who have attained to it must be seldomer 
pleased than those who have no nice discrimination, and are therefore 
satisfied with everything that comes in their way. Johnson : " Nay., 
Sir : that is a paltry notion. Endeavour to be as perfect as you can in 
every respect." 

I accompanied him, in Sir Joshua Reynolds's coach, to the entry of 
Bolt-court. He asked me whether I would not go with him to his house : 
I decUned it, from an apprehension that my spirits would sink. We 
bade adieu to each other affectionately in the carriage. When he had 
got down upon the foot-pavement, he called out, " Fare you well ;" and 
without looking back, sprung away with a kind of pathetic briskness, 
if I may use that expression, which seemed to indicate a struggle to 
conceal uneasiness, and impressed me with a foreboding of our long, 
long separation. 

I remained one day more in town, to have the chance of talking over 
my negociation with the Lord Chancellor ; but the multiplicity of his 
Lordship's important engagements did not allow of it ; so I left the 
management of the business in the hands of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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SOON after this time Dr. Jri'tnson had the mortification of being 
infonned hj Mrs. Thrale, tliat " what she supposed he aeTer be- 
lieved"' was true ; namely, that she waa actually going to mairy Sigiuo' 
Fiozzi, an Italian muaic master. He endeavoured to prevent it ; but ia 
vain. If she would publish the whole of the correapoodence that passed 
between Dr. Johnson and her on the subject, we should have a fidl view 
of his real sentiments. As it ia, our judgment must be biassed by that 
characteristic specimen which Sir John Hawkins has fjiven us: — 
" Poor Thrale, I thought that either her virtue or her vice would haTO 
restruned her from such a marriage. She is now become a anbjeot 
for her enemies to exult over ; and for her friends, if she has any left, 
to forget, or pity,"' 

It must be admitted that Johnson derived a considerable portion (^ 
liappiuess from the comforts and elegancies which he enjoyed in Mr. 

"■T.eueniaMTa.Ttaiak.'' vol.iL p. 871.— Bdbweli. 

* Dr. Johnaoa'a Letter M Sir Juha U»'kiiis, " Lite." p. A70. — Boswell. 
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Thrale's family ; but Mrs. Thrale assures us he was indebted for these 
to her husband alone, who certainly respected him sincerely. Her 
words are — 

** Veneration for his virtue, reverence for his talents, delight in his conversa- 
tion, and habitual endurance of a yoke my husband first put upon me, and of 
Tt'hich he contentedly bore his share for sixteen or seventeen years, made me go 
on so long with Mr. Johnson ; but the perpetual confinement I will own to have 
been terrifying in the first years of our friendship, and irksome in the last ; nor 
could I pretend to support it without help, when my coadjutor was no more."^ 

Alas ! how different is this from the declarations which I have heard 
Mrs. Thrale make in his lifetime, without a single murmur against any 
peculiarities, or against any one circumstance which attended their 
intimacy. 

As a sincere friend of the great man whose life I am writing, I think 
it necessary to guard my readers against the mistaken notion of Dr. 
Johnson's character, which this lady's ** Anecdotes" of him suggest; 
for, from the very nature and form of her book, ** it lends deception 
lighter wings to fly." 

** Let it be remembered,** says an eminent critio.a ** that she has comprised 
in a small volume all that she could recollect of Dr. Johnson in twenty years^ 
during which period, doubtless, some severe things were said by him ; and they 
who read the book in two hours, naturally enough suppose that his whole con- 
versation was of this complexion. But the fact is, I have been often in hi& 
company, and never once heard him say a severe thing to any one : and many 
others can attest the same. When he did say a severe thing, it was generally 
extorted by ignorance pretending to knowledge, or by extreme vanity or 
affectation. 

** Two instances of inaccuracy," added he, ** are pecidiarly worthy of notice. 

"It is said,8 * That natural roughness of his manner, so often mentioned, 
would, notwithstanding the regularity of his notions, burst through them all 
from time to time ; and he once bade a very celebrated lady, who praised hin:> 
with too much zeal perhaps, or perhaps too strong an emphasis (which always- 
offended him) to consider what her flattery was worth, before she choked him. 
with it.* 

** Now let the genuine anecdote be contrasted with this. — The person thus 
represented as being harshly treated, though a very celebrated lady, was then 
iust come to London from an obpcurc situation in the country. At Sir Joshua 
Keynolds's one evening she met Dr. Johnson. She very soon began to pay her 
court to him in the most fulsome strain. ' Spare me, I beseech you, dear Madam,' 
was his reply. She still laid it on, * Pray, ^[adam, let us have no more of 
this,* he rejoined. Not paying any attention to these warnings, she continued 
ftill her eulogy. At length, provoked by this indelicate and vain obtrusion of 

* ** Anecdotes," p. 293. — ^Boswell. 

S Who has been pleased to furnish me with his remarks. — Boswbll. 

< " Anecdotes," p. 183.— Boswell. 
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oomplimeiit, lie exclaimed, * Dearest lady, consider with yourself what yonr 
flattery is wxih, hefore yoa hestow it so fredy.' 

" How different does this story appear, when accompanied with all thess 
circmnstances which really belong to it, but which Mrs. Thrale dther did not 
know, or has suppressed. 

" She says, in another place, ^ ' One gentleman, however, who dined at a 
nobleman*s house in his company, and that of Mr. Thrale, to whom I was obliged 
for the anecdote, was willing to enter the lists in defence of King Williani's 
character ; and having opposed and contradicted Johnson two or three tim^ 
petulantly enough, the master of the house began to feel uneasy, and expect 
disagreeable consequences ; to avoid which he said, loud enough for the Doctor 
to hear, — Our friend here has no meaning now in all this, except just to relate at 
club to-morrow how he teased Johnson at dinner to-day ; this is all to do himself 
honour. — No, upon my word (replied the other), I see no honour in it, whatever 
yoa may do. — ^^Vell, Sir (returned Dr. Johnson stemlyX if you do not see the 
honour, 1 am sure I feel the disgrace.* 

'* This is all sophisticated. IVlr. Thrale was not in the company, though he 
might have related the story to !Mj*3. Thrale. A friend, from whom I had the 
story, was present ; and it was not at the house of a nobleman. On the obser- 
vation being made by the master of the house on a gentleman's contradicting' 
Johnson, that he had talked for the honour, &c., the gentleman muttered, in a 
low voice, ' I see no honour in it ;' and Dr. Johnson said nothing ; so all the 
rest (though bUn irouvie) is mere garnish." 

I have had occasion several times, in the course of this work, to p<»nt 
out the incorrectness of Mrs. Thrale, as to particulars which consisted 
with my own knowledge. But indeed she has, in flippant terms enough, 
expressed her disapprobation of that anxious desire of authenticity which 
prompts a person, who is to record conversations, to vnrite them down 
at the moment.^ Unquestionably, if they are to be recorded at all, the 
sooner it is done the better. This lady herself says^ — 

** To recollect, however, and to repeat the saymgs of Dr. Johnson, is almost 
all that can be done by the writers of his Life ; as his life, at least since my 
acquaintance with him, consisted in little else than talking, when he was not 
employed in some serious piece of work.*' 

She boasts of her having kept a common-place book ; and we find 
she noted, at one time or other, in a very lively manner, specimens of the 
conversation of Dr. Johnson, and of those who talked with him ; but 
had she done it recently, they probably would have been less erroneous ; 
and we should have been relieved from those disagreeable doubts of their 
authenticity, with which we must now peruse them. 
• She says of him* — 

"He was the most charitable of mortals, without being what we call an 
active friend. Admirable at giving counsel ; no man saw his way so clearly ; 

* " Anecdotes," p. 242.— Boswe ll. « «* Anecdotes," p. 44.— Boswx lIh 

8 Ibid. p. 23 -BoswBLL. 4 Ibid, p. 51.- BoswiLt. 
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but he woald not stir a finger for the assistance of those to whom he was willing 
enough to give advice." 

And again, on the same page, — 

" If you wanted a slight favour, you must apply to people of other disposi- 
tions ; for not a step would Johnson move to obtain a man a vote in a society, 
to repay a compliment which might be useful or pleasing, to write a letter cf 
request, &c, or to obtain a hundred pounds a year more for a friend who perhaps 
had already two or three. No force could urge him to diligence, no importunity 
could conquer his resolution to stand still." 

It is amazing that one who had such opportunities of knowing Dr. 
Johnson, should appear so little acquainted with his real character. I 
am sorry this lady does not advert, that she herself contradicts the asser- 
tion of his being obstinately defective in the petites morales, in the little 
endearing charities of social life, in conferring smaller favours ; for she 
says^ — 

** Dr. Johnson was liberal enough in granting literary assistance to others, 
I think ; and innumerable are the Prefaces, Sermons, Lectures, and Dedications 
which he used to make for people who begged of him." 

I am certain that a more active friend has rarely been found in any 
age. This work, which I fondly hope will rescue his memory from 
obloquy, contains a thousand instances of his benevolent exertions in 
almost every way that can be conceived ; and particularly in employing 
his pen with a generous readiness for those to whom its aid could be 
useful. Indeed, his obliging activity in doing little ofEces of kindness, 
both by letters and personal application, was one of the most remarkable 
features in his character ; and for the truth of this 1 can appeal to a 
number of his respectable friends, — Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, Mr. Alalone, the Bishop of 
Dromore, Sir William Scott, Sir Robert Chambers. — And can Mrs. 
Thrale forget the advertisements which he wrote for her husband at the 
time of his election contest ; the epitaphs on him and her mother ; the 
playful and even trifling verses, for the amusement of her and her 
daughters ; his corresponding with her children, and entering into their 
minute concerns, which shows him in the most amiable light ? 

She relates thaf^ — 

*' Mr. Ch — Im — ley unexpectedly rode up to Mr. Tlirale's carriage, in which 
Mr. Thrale, and she, and Dr. Johnson were travelling ; that he paid them all 
his proper compliments, but observing that Dr. Johnson, who was reading, did 
not see him, tapt him gently on the shoulder. * 'Tis Mr. Ch — Im — ^ley,* says my 
husband. * Well, Sir— and what if it is Mr. Ch— Im — ley V says the othet, 
sternly, just lifting his eyes a moment from his book, and returning to it again 
with renewed avidity." 

» " Anecdotes,' p. 193.— Bokwklu 
2 Ibid, p 258. — BoswELL. 
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This Burely conyeys a notion of Johnson, as if he had been grossly 
rude to Mr. Cholmondeley/ a gentleman whom he always loved and 
esteemed. If, therefore, there was an absolute necessity for mentioning 
the story at all, it might have been thought that her tenderness for Dr. 
Johnson's character would have disposed her to state anything that 
could soften it. Why then is there a total silence as to what Mr. Chol- 
mondeley told her? — that Johnson, who had known him from his 
earliest years, haying been made sensible of what had doubtless a 
strange appearance, took occasion, when he afterwards met him, to 
make a very courteous and kind apology. There is another little cir- 
cumstance which I cannot but remark. Her book was published in 
1785. She had then in her possession a letter from Dr. Johnson, dated 
in 1777,* which begins thus: " Cholmondeley's story shocks me, if it 
be true, which I can hardly think, for I am utterly unconscious of it : 
I am yery sorry, and yery much ashamed." Why then publish the 
anecdote ? Or if she did, why not add the circumstances, with which 
she was well acquainted ? 

In his social intercourse she thus describes him : ' — 

"Ever musing till he was called out to conyerse, and conversing till the 
fatigue of his friends, or the promptitude of his own temper to take o£fence^ con- 
signed him back again to silent meditation." 

Yet, in the same book,* she tells us : — 

" He was, however, seldom inclined to be silent, when any moral or literary 
question was started; and it was on such occasions that^ like the sage in 
' Rasselas,' he spoke, and attention watched his lips, he reasoned, and conviction 
closed his periods." 

His conversation, indeed, was so far from ever fatiguing his friends, 
that they regretted when it was interrupted or ceased, and could ezclaimy 
in Milton's language, — 

** With thee conversing, I forgot all time." 

I certainly, then, do not claim too much in behalf of my illustrious 
friend in saying, that however smart and entertaining Mrs. Thrale's 
** Anecdotes " are, they must not be held as good evidence against him ; 
for wherever an instance of harshness and severity is told, I beg leave 
to doubt its perfect authenticity ; for though there may have been sotne 
foundation for it, yet, like that of his reproof to the ** very celebrated 
lady," it may be so exhibited in the narration as to be very unlike the 
real fact. 

^ Oeorge James Cholmondeley, Esq., grandson of George, tliird Earl of Cholmondelejr, 
and one of the Commissioners of Excise — a gentleman respected for his abilities aiid 
elegance of manners. — Boswbll. 

a "Letters to Mrs. Thrale," vol. ii. p. 12.— Boswell. 

8 " Anecdotes,** p. 23.— Boswell. 

* Ibid. p. 302.— Boswbll. 
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The evident tendency of the following anecdote^ is to represent Dr. 
Johnson as extremely deficient in affection, tenderness, or even conunon 
civility : — 

"When I one day lamented the loss of a first cousin killed in America, — 
'Prithee, my dear/ said he, 'have done with canting; how would the world be 
the worse for it^ I may ask, if all your relations were at once spitted like larks 
and roasted for Presto's supper ? * (Presto was the dog that lay under the table 
while we talked)." 

I suspect this too of exaggeration and distortion. I allow that he 
made her an angry speech ; hut let the circumstances faurly appear, as 
told by Mr. Baretti, who was present : — 

"Mrs. Thrale, while supping very heartily upon larks, laid down her knife 
and fork, and abruptly exclaimed, * Oh, my dear Johnson, do you know what has 
happened ? The last letters from abroad have brought us an account that our 
poor cousin's head was taken off by a cannon-ball.* Johnson, who was shocked 
botli at the fact and her light unfeeling manner of mentioning it, replied, * Ma- 
dam, it would give you very little concern if all your relations were spitted like 
those larks, anddrest for Presto's supper.* '** 

It is with concern that I find myself obliged to animadvert on the 
inaccuracies of Mrs. Piozzi*s "Anecdotes," and perhaps I may be 
thought to have dwelt too long upon her little collection. But as from 
Johnson's long residence under Mr. Thrale's roof, and his intimacy with 
her, the account which she has given of him may have made an unfavour- 
able and unjust impression, my duty, as a faithful biographer, has 
obhged me reluctantly to perform this unpleasing task. 

Having left the piotis negociation, as L called it, in the best hands, I 
shall here insert what relates to it. Johnson wrote to Sir Joshua B^y- 
nolds, on July 6, as follows : — " 1 am gomg, I hope, in a few days, to try 
the air of Derbyshire, but hope to see you before I go. Let me, how- 
ever, mention to you what I have much at heart. — If the Chancellor 
should continue his attention to Mr. Boswell's request, and confer with 
you on the means of relieving my languid state, I am. very desirous to 
avoid the appearance of asking money upon false pretences. I desire 
you to represent to his lordship, what, as soon as it is suggested, he will 

1 " Anecdotes," p. 63. — Boswell. 

2 Upon mentioning this to my friend, Mr. Wilkes, he, with his usual readiness, 
pleasantly matched it with the following teniimenial anecdote. He was invited by a young 
man of fashion at Paris to sup with him and a lady who had been for some time his mis- 
tress, but with whom he was going to part He said to Mr. Wilkes that he really felt 
very much for her, she was in such distress, and that he meant to make her a present of 
two hundred louis-d'ors. Mr. Wilkes observed the behaviour of- mademoiselle, who 
sighed indeed very piteously, and assumed every pathetic air of grief, but eat no less than 
three French pigeons, which are as large as English partridges, besides other things. 
Mr. Wilkes whispered the gentleman, '* We often say in England, Excessive sorrow Us 
£mceeding dry, but I never heard Excessive sorrow is exceeding hungry. Perhaps one 
handled will do." The gentleman took the hint. — Boswbll. 

4 
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perceiye to be reasonable, — That, if I grow much worse, I shall be afrud 
to leave my physicians, to sufGar the inconveniences of tovel, and pine in 
the solitude of a foreign country ; — that, if I grow much better, of which 
indeed there is now little appearance, I shall not wish to leave my fiiends 
and my domestic comforts ; for I do not travel for pleasure or curiosity ; 
yet if I should recover, curiosity would revive. — In my present state, I 
am desirous to make a struggle for a little longer life, and hope to obtain 
same help from a softer climate. Do for me what you can." He wrote 
to me July 26 : — " I wish your affairs could have permitted a longer and 
continued exertion of your zeal and kindness. They that have your 
kindness may want your ardour. In the mean time I am very fioeble, 
and very dejected." 

By a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds I was informed, that tiie Lord 
Chancellor had called on him, and acquainted him that the application 
had not been successful ; but that his lordship, after speaking higfahr 
in praise of Johnson, as a man who was an honour to his country, 
desired Sir Joshua to let him know, that on granting a mortgage of luB 
pension, he should draw on his lordship to the amount of five or six 
hundred pounds ; and that his lordship explained the meaning of the 
mortgage to be, that he wished the business to be conducted in such a 
manner, that Dr. Jolmson should appear to be under the least possiUa 
obligation. Sir Joshua mentioned, that he had by the same post coi9- 
municated all this to Dr. Johnson. 

How Johnson was a£59cted upon the occasion will appear from what 
he wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds : — 

" Ashbourne, SepL 6L 
** M.ony words I hope are not necessary between you and me, to convince yoa 
what gratitude is excited in my heart by the Chancellor's liberality, and yofur 
kind offices. •••••••• 

I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, when you have read it, yoa 
will be pleased to seal with a head, or any other general seal, and convey it to- 
him. Had I sent it directly to him, I should have seemed to overlook the &voor 
of your intervention." 

"TO THE LORD HIGH CHAI^CELLOB.^ 

" My Lord, September, 1784 

"After a long and not inattentive observation of mankind, the generoraty of 

your lordship's offer raises in me not less wonder than gratitude. Boonty so 

liberally bestowed, I should gladly receive, if my condition made it neoeaaarj ; 

for to such a mind, who would not be proud to own his obligati<m8 ? But it ha 



^ Sir Joshua Reynolds, on accoont of the excellence both of the ■entimonk 

expression of this letter, took a copy of it, which he showed to some of his ftionds ; *»i > 
of whom, who admired it, being allowed to peruse it leisurely at home, a copy wm ""^^ 
and found its way into the newspapers and magazines. It was transcribed with boobm 
inaccuracies. ] print it from the original draft io Johnson's own htinilTinitingi ijBoi 

"WELL. 
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pleased God to -restore me to so great a measme of health, that if 1 should now- 
appropriate so much of a fortmie destined to do good, I could not escape from 
myself he charge of advancing a false claim. My journey to the continent, 
though 1 once thought it necessary, was never much encouraged by my physi- 
cians ; and I was very desirous that your Lordship should be told of it by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as an event very uncertain ; for if I grew much better, I should 
not be willing ; if rnneh wocae, not able, to migrate. Your liarddbip was first 
solicited without my knowledge ; but, idien I was told that jou were pleased to 
honour me with your pofcranagii, I cUd not expect te hear of a refusal ; yet as I 
have had no long time to brood hope, and have net rioted m ima^ary opulence, 
this cold reception has been scarce a disappoiniment ; and, from your Lordship's 
Ivindness, I have received a benefit, which onlf men like you are able to bestow. 
I shall now live mihi carior, with a higher opinion of my own merit. 
"I am, my Lord, your Lardship's most obliged, 

" Most grateful, and most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnsoi^." 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain irom presuming to make any 
remarks, or ts^ei&r any conjectures. 

Having, aSter repeated reasonings, brought Dr. Jolmson to agree to 
my removing to London, and even to furnish me with arguments in 
favour of what he kad opposed, I wrote to him zequesting he would 
write them £ar me ; he was so good as to con^ly, and I shall extract 
that part of Ms Jetter to me of June 11, as a proof hownofi he could 
exhibit a cautious yet encouraging view of it : 

''I remendx^r, and entreat you to remember, that virtus est vitium fugeres 
the first af^coach to riches is security from poverty. The condition upon which 
you have my oenfient to settle in London is, that your expense never exceeds your 
annual income. Fixing this hnus of security, you cannot be hurt, and you may 
be very much advanced. The loss of your Scottish business, which is all that yiftu 
can lose, is not to be reckoned as any equivalent to the hopes and possibilities 
that open here upon you. If you succeed, the question of prudence is at an end ; 
everybody will think that done right which ends happily ; and though your ex- 
pectations, of which I would not advise you to talk too much, should not be totally 
answered, you can hardly fail to get friends who will do for you all that your 
present situation allows you to hope ; and if, after a few years, you should return 
to Scotland, you will return vnth a mind supplied by various conversation, and 
many opportunities of inquiry, with much knowledge, and materials for reflec- 
tion and instniction." 

Let us now contemplate Johnson thirty years after the death of his 
wife still retaining for her all the tenderness of affection. 

" TO THE BEYEBEim MR. BAGSHAW, AT BROMLEY. ' 
" Sib, July 12, 1784. 

** Perhaps you may remember, that in the year 1758 you committed to the 
ground my dear wife. I now entreat your permission to lay a stone upon her ; 

1 See vol. ii. d. 167 — Boswbul, 
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" You will do me a great faroor bj showiiig the piaee wbere Bhe lies, that the 
Btmte ma-s protect ber remains. 

" ill. Kjtand will iriiit on jou for the insoription, ' and procure it to be en- 
graved. You will easilj believe that I shrink from this moDra&l office. What 
it is done, if I have aoj stren^rth remuning, I will visit Bromlej ouca agnii^ 
and pay jou part of the respect to which jou have a right from, Reverend Sir, 
" Your most humble semn^ 

"Sau. Jobnbo:*." 

On the some day he wrote to Mr. Langtou : — 

"I cannot but think that in mj lunguid and aniioua state I hare Mnna 
reason to complain that 1 receive from jou neither inqnirj nor congdation. 
You know how much I value jour friendship, and with what confidcnoe I expect 
jour kindness, if I wanted anj act of tenderness that joD could perfbrm; at 
least, if JOU do not know It, I thmtc jour ignorance is jour own laalt. Vet hov 

^ Printed in bis worlu. — BotwtLl. 
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long is it that I have lived almost in your neighbourhood without the least 
notice. — I do not, however, consider this neglect as particularly shown to me ; 
I hear two of your most valuable friends make the same complaint. But why 
are all thus overlooked? You are not oppressed by sickness; you are not dis- 
tracted by business ; if you are sick, you are sick of leisure : — And allow yourself 
to be told, that no disease is more to be dreaded or avoided. Eather to do 
nothing than to do good, is the lowest state of a degraded mind. Boileau says to 
his pupil, 

* Que les vers ne soient pas votre 6temel emploi, 
Cultivez vos amis.'— — 

That voluntary debility, which modem language is content to term indolence, will, 
if it is not counteracted by resolution, render in time the strongest faculties life- 
less, and turn the flame to the smoke of virtue. — I do not expect nor desire to see 
you, because I am much pleased to find that your mother stays so long with you, 
and I should think you neither elegant nor grateful, if you did not study her 
gratification.— You will pay my respects to both the ladies, and to all the young 
people. — I am going northward for a while, to try what help the country can give 
me ; but if you will write, the letter will come after me." 

Next day he set out on a jaunt to Staffordshire and Derbyshire, flat- 
tering himself that he might be in some degree relieved. 

During his absence from London he kept up a correspondence with 
several of his friends, from which I shall select what appears to me pro- 
per for publication, without attending nicely to chronological order. 

To Dr. Brocklesby he writes : — 

" Ashbourne, July 20. 
*^ The kind attention which you have so long shown to my health and happi- 
ness makes it as much a debt of gratitude as a call of interest, to give you an 
account of what befalls me, when accident recovers^ me from your immediate 
care. — The journey of the first day was performed with very little sense of fatigue; 
the second day brought me to Lichfield, without much lassitude ; but I am f^aid 
that I could not have bore such violent agitation for many days together. Tell 
Dr. Heberden, that in the coach I read ' Ciceronianus,* which I concluded as I 
entered Lichfield. My affection and understanding went along with Erasmus, 
except that once or twice he somewhat unskilfully entangles Cicero's civil or 
moral, with his rhetorical character.— I stayed five days at Lichfield, but, being 
unable to walk, had no great pleasure, and yesterday (19th) I came hither, where I 
am to try what air and attention can perform. — Of any improvement hi my health 
I cannot yet please myself with the perception. • • • • 

— The asthma has no abatement. Opiates stop the fit, so as that 1 can sit and 
sometimes lie easy, but they do not now procure me the power of motion ; and I 
am afraid that my general strength of body' does not increase. The weathei 
indeed is not benign ; but how low is he sunk whose strength depends upon the 
weather ! — I am now looking into Floyer, who lived with his asthma to almost 
his ninetieth year. His book by want of order is obscure ; and his asthma, I 
tliink, not of the same kind with mine. Something however I may perhap* 

* This is probably an error either of the transcript or the press. Removes seems to Ve 
the word intended. — Malons. 
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learn. — My appetite still continues keen enoogh ; and, wbat I consider as a symp- 
tom of radicid health, I have a Toracions delight in raw summer fruit, of wliich I 
was less eager a few years ago. — You will be pleased to communicate this aoconnt 
to Dr. Heberden, and if anythmg is to be done, let me have your joint opinion.— 
Now — abite, cures! let me inquire after the Club."^ 

"July 31. Not recollecting that Dr. Heberden might be at Windsor, I 
thought your letter long in coming. But, you know, nociiura petuutur, the letter 
which I so much desired tells me that I have lost one of my best and tenderest 
friends.2 My comfort is, that he appeared to live like a man that had always 
before his eyes the fragility of our present existence, and was therefore, I hope, 
not unprepared to meet his Judge. — Your attention, dear Sir, and that of Dr. 
Heberden, to my health, is extremely kind. I am loth to Uiink that I grow 
worse; and cannot fiurly prove, even to my own partiality, that I grow much 
better." 

"August 5. I return you thanks, dear Sir, for your unwearied attention, 
both medicinal and friendly, and hope to prove the effect of your care by living to 
acknowledge it." 

"August 12. Pray be so kind as to have me in your thoughts, and mention 
my case to others as you have opportunity. I seem to myself neither to gun nor 
lose strength. I have lately tried milk, but have yet found no advantage, and I 
am afraid of it merely as a liquid. My appetite is still good, which I know is 
dear Dr. Heberden' s criterion of the vis vita* — ^As we cannot now see each other, 
do not omit to write ; for you cannot think with what wannth of expectation I 
reckon the hours of a post-day." 

"August 14. I have hitherto sent you only melancholy letters; you will 
be glad to hear some better account. Yesterday the asthma remitted, per- 
ceptibly remitted, and I moved with more ease than I have enjoyed for many 
weeks. May G-OD continue his mercy. — This account I would not ddaj, 
because I am not a lover of complaints, or complainers, and yet I bave^ nnoe 
we parted, uttered nothing till now but terror and sorrow. Write to me^ 
dear Sfr." 

"August 16. Better, I hope;, and better. My respration gets more «iid 
more ease and liberty. I went to church yesterday, after a very libeml dmno; 
without any inconvenience ; it is indeed no long walk, but I never walked it 
without difficulty, since I came, before. •••••• The intenii<»i was only to 

overpower the seeming vis inertia of the pectoral and pulmonary mnscles. I am 
favoured with a degree of ease that very much delights me, and do not desptar of 
another race upon the stairs of the Academy. — ^If I were, however, of a hnmomr to 
see, or to show the state of my body, on the dark side, I might say, 

* Quid te exempta juvat spinis de pluribus una?'* 

The nights are still sleepless, and the water rises, though it does not rise rerj 
fast. Let us, however, rejoice in all the good that we have. The remission ot 
one disease will enable nature to combat the rest — The squills I have not 
neglected ; for I have taken more than a hundred drops a day, and one day took 

At the Essex Head, Essex-street — BoswelL: 
s Mr. Allen, the printer. — Bosw£ll. 
8 Horat. epist. ii. 212.— Boswell. 
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two hundred and ^y, which, according to the popular equivalent of a drop to a 
grain, is more than half an ounce. — I thank you, dear* Sir, for your attention in 
ordering the medicines ; your attention to me has never failed. K the virtue of 
medicines could be enforced by the benevolence of the prescriber, how soon 
should I be weU ! " 

** August 19. The relaxation of the asthma still continuea, yet I do not trust 
it wholly to itself, but soothe it now and then with an opiate. I not only perform 
the perpetual act of respiration with less labour, but I can walk with fewer intervals 
of rest and with greater freedom of motion. I never thobght well of Dr. James's 
compounded mecticines; his ingredients appear to me sometimes inefficacious 
and trifling; and sometimes heterogeneous and destructive of each other. Tliis 
prescription exhibits a composition of about three hundred and thirty griuns, in 
which there are four grains of emetic tartar, and six dsops [of] thebaic tinc- 
ture. He that writ^ thus, surely writes for show. Tie Inds of his medicine 
is the gum ammomaimm, which dear Dr. Lawrence used t» give, but of which 
I never saw any sSbcL We will, if you please, Isk Ukas medicine alone. 
The squills have every soffisa^, and in the sqa% we mil rest far the 
present." 

** August 21. The kindness which you show, by having me in your thoughts 
upon all occasions, will, I hope, always fiU my heart with gratitBde. Be pleased 
to return my thanks to Sir George Xdter, for the coouderation which he has 
bestowed upon metr— Is this the hatijwn that has been* so hs^ expected, this 
balloon to which* 1 mAassSMi^ Us wi&rat paymttiitr? It is pity iStat philosophers 
have been disappointed, and shame that they have been cheated ; but I know not 
well how to prevent either. Of this experiment I have read nothing. Where was 
it exhibited ? and who was the man that ran away with so much money ? Con- 
tinue, dear Sir, to write often and more at a time, for none of your prescrip- 
tions operate to their proper uses more certainly than your letters operate as 
cordials." 

"August 26. I suffered you to escape last post without a letter : but you are 
not to eiqpect such indulgence very often ; for I write not so much because I have 
anything to say, as because I hope for an answer ; and the vacancy of my life here 
makes a letter of great value. — I have here little company and little amusement, 
and thus abandoned to the contemplation of my own miseries, I am something 
gloomy and depressed ; this too I resist as I can, and find opium, I think, useful ; 
but I seldom take more than one grain. — Is not this strange weather? Winter 
absorbed the spring, and now autunm is come before we have had summer. But 
let not our kindness for each other imitate the inconstancy of the seasons." 

** Sept. 2. Mr. Windham has been here to see me ; he came, I think, forty 
miles out of his way, and stayed about a day and a half ; perhaps I make the 
time shorter than it was. Such conversation I shall not have again till I come 
back to the regions of literature ; and there Windham is, inter Stellas ^ Luna 
minores** He then mentions the effects of certain medicines, as taken ; that 
"Nature is recovering its original powers, and the functions returning to their 
proper state. God continue his mercies, and grant me to use them rightly.' 

** Sept. 9. Do you know the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire? And have 

■^ It is remarkable that so good a Latin scholar as Johnson should have been so in- 
attentive to the metre, as by mistake to have written stellas instead of ignes. — Boswbll. 
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ynu e\cr scld ChntEworlh ' 1 mob st Cliaisworth on !Jroii<laj I bad neen it 
before but netcr wlien its onners nero at liomc I nss reij kindly receivct), 
and honestly prcsseil to stay but I told iiutm tlmt a, kick man » not a fit 
inmnte of u ^eat liause. liut I hope to ;;o again some time. 

' Sept. II. I tliink nothing gronB nurne, but all rather belter, except sleep, 
nnd that of Intc has been at its old pranks. Last evening I felt, nhat I had nut 
known for a long time, an inclination to walk Ibr amusement ; I took a ghort 
walk, and come back again neither breatblejjs nor fati^ed. This has been a 
gbomy, frigid, ungenial summer ; but of late it leaoa to mend. I hear the heat 
BometJmes mentioned, but I do not feel it : 

' Frteterea minimnu gclido jam in corpora sungnis 
Fcbre calet oola.' ' 
I hope, honever, with good help, to find niennB of supporting a winter at Iiom*, 
and to hear and Icl) at the Clnb nhat ia doing, and what nnght to be doing in 
the world. I hnye no company here, and shall naturally come home hungry fiw 
conversation. To wish jou, dear Sir, more Icisnre, would not he kind; bat 
what leisure you have, yon most bestow upon me." 

' ' Sept. 16. 1 have now let you alone for a long time, having indeed little to 
say. You charge me somewhat unjustly with innury. At Chatiworth, yoa 
ihoald remember that I have eaten bat once ; and Ihc doctor, with whom I 
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live, follows a milk diet I grow no fatter, though my stomach, if it be not 
disturbed by physic, never fails me. I now grow weary of solitude, and think 
of removing next week to Lichfield — a place of more society, but otherwise of 
less convenience. When I am settled, I shall write again. Of the hot weather 
that you mentioned, we have [not] had i» Derbyshire very much, and for myself 
I seldom feel heat, and suppose that my frigidity is the effect of my distemper ; 
a supposition which naturally leads me to hope that a hotter climate may be 
useful. But I hope to stand another English winter." 

** Lichfield, Sept. 29. On one day I had three letters about the air balloon : 
yours was far the best, and has enabled me to impart to my friends in the coun- 
try an idea of this species of amusement. Li amusement, mere amusement, I 
am afraid it must end ; for I do not find that its coiurse can be directed so as that 
it should serve any purposes of communication : and it can give no new intelli- 
gence of the state of the air at different heights, till they have ascended above 
the height of mountains, which they seem never likely to do. I came hither on 
the 2Yth. How long I shall stay, I have not determined. My dropsy is gone, 
and my asthma much remitted ; but I have felt myself a little declining these two 
days, or at least to-day ; but such vicissitudes must be expected. One day may 
be worse than another ; but this last month is far better than the former : if the 
next should be as much better than this, I shall run about the town on my own 
legs." 

" October 6. The fate of the balloon I do not much lament ; to make new 
balloons, is to repeat the jest again. We now know a method of mounting into 
the air, and, I think, are not likely to know more. The vehicles can serve na 
use till we can guide them ; and they can gratify no curiosity till we mount with 
them to greater heights than we can reach without ; till we rise above the tops 
of the highest mountains, which we have yet not done. We know the state of 
the air in all its regions, to the top of Teneriffe, and therefore, learn nothing 
from those who navigate a balloon below the clouds. The first experiment, how- 
ever, was bold, and deserved applause and reward. But since it has been per- 
formed, and its event is known, I had rather now find a medicine that can ease 
an asthma." 

"October 25. You write to me with a zeal that animates, and a tenderness 
that melts me. I am not afraid either of a journey to London, or a residence in 
it I came down with little fatigue, and am now not weaker. In the smoky 
atmosphere I was delivered from the dropsy, which I consider as the original 
and radical disease. The town is my element ; * there ai*e my friends, there are 
my books, to which I have not yet bid farewell, and there are my amusements. 
Sir Joshua told me long ago, that my vocation was to public life, and I hope 
still to keep my station, till GoD shall bid me Go in peace,** 

^ His love of London continually appears. In a letter from him to Mrs. Smart, wife 
of his friend the poet, which is published in a well written life of him, prefixed to an 
edition of his Poems, in 1701, there is the following sentence: — " To one that has passed 
so many years in the pleasures and opulence of London, there are few places that oaik 
give much delight." 

Once, upon reading that line in the curious epitaph quoted in ** The Spectator," 
" Bom in New England, did in London die," 
he laughed, and said, " I do not wonder at this. It would have been strange, if bom itt 
London, he had died in New England." — Boswkll. 
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"TO MR. HOOLE. 

" Ashbourne, Aug. 7. 

"Since I was here, I have two little letters' from you, and have not had 
the gratitude to write. But every man is most free with his hest friends, 
because he does not suppose that they can suspect him of intentional in- 
civility. One reason for my omission is, that being in a place to which 
you are wholly a stranger, I have no topics of correspondence. If yon had any 
knowledge of Ashbourne, I could tell you of two Ashbourne men, who being 
last week condemned at Derby to be hanged for a robbery, went and hanged 
themselves in their celL But this, however it may supply us with talk, is 
nothing to you. Your kindness, I know, would make you glad to hear some 
good of me, but I have not much good to tell ; if I grow not worse, it is all 
that I can say. I hope Mrs. Hoole receives more help from her migration. Make 
her my compliments, and write again to, dear Sir, your affectionate servant." 

" Aug. 13. I thank you for your afiectionate letter. I hope we shall both be 
the better for each other's friendship, and I hope we shall not very quickly be 
parted. Tell l^lr. Nichols that 1 shall be glad of his correspondence, when his 
business allows him a little remission ; though to wish him less business, that I 
may have more pleasure, would be too selfish. To pay for seats at the balloon 
is not very necessary, because in less than a minute, they who gaze at a mile's 
distance will see all that can be seen. About the wings I am of your mind ; 
they cannot at all assist it, nor I think regulate its motion. I am now grown 
somewhat easier in my body, but my mind is sometimes depressed. Abont the 
Club I am in no great pain. The forfeitures go on, and the house, I bear, is 
improved for our ftiture meetings. I hope we shall meet often and sit long." 

" Sept. 4. Your letter was, indeed, long in coming, but it was very welcome. 
Our acquaintance has now subsisted long, and our recollection of each other in- 
volves a great space, and many little occurrences, which melt the thoughts ia 
tenderness. Write to me, therefore, as frequently as you can. 1 hear from Dr. 
Brocklesby and 'Mr. Byland, that the Club is not crowded. I hope we shall 
enliven it when winter brings us together." 

"TO DR. BURNEY. 

'August 2. 

"The weather, you know, has not been balmy; 1 am now reduced to 

think, and am at last content to talk of the weather. Pride must have 

a fall. * I have lost dear Mr. Allen ; and wherever I turn, tlie dead or 

the dying meet my notice, and force my attention upon misery and mortality. 

Mrs. Bumey's escape from so much danger, and her case after so much pain, 

throws, however, some radiance of hope upon the gloomy prospect. May her 

^ There was no information for which Dr. Johnson was less grateful than fbr that 
which concerned the weather. It was in allusion to his impatience with those who wen 
reduced to keep conversation alive by observations on the weather, that he applied the 
old proverb to himself. If any one of his intimate acquaintance told him it was hot or 
cold, wet or dry, windy or calm, he would stop them, by saying, " Poh ! poh ! yea are 
telling us that of which none but men in a mine or a dungeon can be ignorant. Let us 
bear with patience, or ei\joy in quiet, elementary changes, whether for the better or the 
worse, as they are never secrets." — Buiinkt, 
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recovery be peri'ect, and her continuance long. I struggle hard for life. I take 
physic, and take ah- ; my friend's chariot is always r^y. We have run tliis 
morning twenty-four miles, and could run forty-eight more. BiU who can run 
the race with death ? ** 

** Sept. 4. [Concerning a private transaction, in which his opinion was 
asked, and after ^ving it he makes the following reflections, which are applicar 
ble on other occasions.] '* Nothing deserves more compassion than wrong con- 
duct with good meaning ; than, loss or obloquy suffered by one, who, as he is 
conscious only of good intentions, wonders why he loses that kindness which he 
wishes to preserve ; and not knowing his own fault, i^ as may sometimes hap- 
pen, nobody will tell him, goes on to offend by his endeavours to please. I am 
delighted by finding that our opinions are the same. You will do me a real 
kindness by continuing to write. A post-day has now been long a day of 
recreation." 

"Nov. 1. Our correspondence paused for want of topics. I had said wliat 
I had to say on the matter proposed to my consideration ; and nothing remained 
but to tell you, that I waked or slept ; that I was more or less sick. I dropr 
my thoughts in upon myself, and supposed yours employed upon your book. 
That your book has been delayed I am glad, since you have gained an opportu- 
nity of being more exact. Gf the caution necessary in adjusting narratives 
there in no end. Some tell what they do not know, that they may not seem 
ignorant, and others from mere indifference about truth. All truth is not, indeed, 
of equal importance ; but, if little violations are allowed, every violation will in 
time be thought little ; and a writer should keep himself vigilantly on his guard 
against the first temptations to negligence or supineness. I had ceased to write, 
because respecting you I had no more to say, and respecting myself could say 
little good. I cannot boast of advancement, and in case of convalescence it may 
be said, with few exceptions, non progredi est regredL I hope I may be excepted. 
My great difficulty was with my sweet Fanny, ^ who, by her artifice of inserting 
her letter in yours, had given me a precept of frugality which I was not at liberty 
to neglect ; and I know not who were in town under whose cover I could send my 
letter. I rejoice to hear that you are so well, and have a delight particularly 
sympathetic in the recovery of Mrs. Bumey." 

'*T0 MR. LANGTpN. 

" August 26 

"The kindness of your last letter, and my omission to answer it, begins to 

give you, even in my opinion, a right to recriminate, and to charge me with 

forgetfiiluess for the absent. I will, therefore, delay no longer to give an account 

of myself, and wish I could relate what would please either myself or my friend. — 

On July 13, I left London, partly in hope of help from new air and change of 

place, and partly excited by the sick man*l3 impatience of the present. I got to 

Lichfield in a stage vehicle, with very little fatigue, in two days, and had the 

consolation * to find, that since my last visit my three old acquaintances are all 

1 The celebrated Miss Fanny Burney. — ^Boswbll. 

2 Probably some word has been here omitted before consolation ; perhaps sad^ or 
miserable; or the word consolation has been printed by mistake, instead of mortification; 
but the original letter not being now (1798) in Mr. Langton's hands, the error (if it be 
one), cannot be corrected. — Malone. 
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dead. — July 20, I went to Ashbonrne, where I have been till now ; the honse im 
which we live is repairing. I live in too much solitude, and am often deeply 
dejected. I wish we were nearer, and rejoice in your removal to London. A 
friend, at once cheerful and serious, is a great acquisition. Let us not neglect one 
another for the little time which Providence allows us to hope. — Of my health I 
cannot tell you, what my wishes persuaded me to expect, that it is much improved 
by the season or by remedies. 1 am sleepless ; my legs grow weary witli a very 
few steps, and the water breaks its boundaries in some degree. The asthma, 
however, has remitted ; my breath is still much obstructed, but is more free than 
it was. Nights of watchfulness produce torpid days ; I read very little, though I 
am alone ; for I am tempted to supply in the day what I lost in bed. This is my 
history ; like all other histories a narrative of misery. Yet am I so mnch better 
than in the beginning of the year, that I ought to be ashamed of complaining. 
I now sit and write with very little sensibility of pain or weakness ; but when I 
rise I shall find my legs betraying me. Of the money which you mentioned, I 
have no immediate need. Keep it, however, for me, unless some exigence requires 
i*. Your papers I will show you certainly, when you would see them ; but 1 
am a little angry at you for not keeping minutes of your own aceeptum ei 
expensum, and think a little time might be spared from Aristophanes, for the 
res familiares. Forgive me, for I mean well. I hope, dear Sir, that yon and 
Lady Bothes, and all the young people, too many to enumerate, are well and 
happy. God bless you alL" 



it 



TO MR. WINDHAM. 



<* August. 

" The tenderness with which yon have been pleased to treat me, throogh n^ 
long illness, neither health nor sickness can, I hope, make me forget ; and yea 
are not to suppose, that after we parted you were no longer in my mind. But 
what can a sick man say, but that he is sick ? His thoughts are necessarily con- 
centred in himself: he neither receives nor can give delight; his inquiries are 
after alleviations of pain, and his efforts are to catch some momentary comfort-r- 
Though I am now in the neighbourhood of the Peak, you must expect no account 
of its wonders, of its hills, its waters, its caverns, or its mines ; but I will tell 
you, dear Sir, what I hope you will not hear with less satisfaction, that for about 
a week past my asthma has been less afflictive." 

"Lichfield, Octobers. 
"I believe you had been long enough acquainted with the phenomena of 
sickness, not to be surprised that a sick man wishes to be where he is not^ and 
where it appears to everybody but himself that he might easily be, without having 
the resolution to remove. I thought Ashbourne a solitary place, but did nol 
come hither till last Monday. — I have here more company, but my health has for 
this last week not advanced ; and in the languor of disease how little can be 
done ? Whither or when I shall make my next remove, I cannot tell ; bat I en- 
treat you, dear Sir, to let me know, from time to time, where yon may be fixmd, 
for your residence is a very owerful attractive to. Sir, your most hnmbb) 
servant," 
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TO MR. PERKINS. 



(( 



•■* Dear Sir, LichEeld, Oct. 4, 1784. 

I cannot but flatter myself that yonr kindness for me will make you glad to 
know where 1 am, and in what state. 

** I have been struggling very hard with my diseases. My breath has been 
very much obstructed, and the water has attempted to encroach upon me again. 
I past the first part of the summer at Oxford, afterwards I went to Lichfield, 
thence to Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, and a week ago I returned to Lichfield. 

** My breath is now much easier, and the water is in a great measure run 
away, so that I hope to see you again before winter. 

"Please make my compliments to IMrs. Perkins, and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Barclay. I am, dear Sir, your most humble servant, 

"Saal Johnson." 



<( 



TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 



** Dear Sir, Lichfield, Oct. 20, 1784. 

** Considering what reason you gave me in the spring to conclude that you 
took part in whatever good or evil might befal me, I ought not to have omitted 
so long the account which I am now about to give you. — My diseases are an 
asthma and a dropsy, and, what is less curable, seventy -five. Of the dropsy, in 
the beginning of the summer, or in the spring, I recovered to a degree which 
struck with wonder both me and my physicians : the asthma now is likewise, for 
a time, very much relieved. I went to Oxford, where the asthma was very 
tyrannical, and the dropsy began again to threaten me ; but seasonable physic 
stopped the inundation : I then returned to London, and in July took a resolution 
to visit Stafibrdshire and Derbyshire, where I am yet struggling with my disease. 
The dropsy made another attack, and was not easily ejected, but at last gave way. 
The asthma suddenly remitted in bed, on the 13th of August, and, though now 
very oppressive, is, I think, still something gentler than it was before the re- 
mission. My limbs are miserably debilitated, and my nights are sleepless and 
tedious. — When you read this, dear Sir, you are not sorry that I wrote no sooner. 
I will not prolong my complaints. I hope still to see you in a happier hour, 
to talk over what we have often talked, and perhaps to find new topics of 
merriment, or new incitements to curiosity. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

Sam. Johnson." 



tt 



**T0 JOHN PARADISE, ESQ.i 

" Dear Sir, Lichfield, Oct. 27, 1784. 

"Though in all my summer's excursion I have given you no account of 
myself, I hope you think better of me than to imagine it impossible for me to 

•^ Son of the late Peter Paradise, Esq., his Britannic Mfgesty's Consul at Salonics, 
in Macedonia, by his lady, a native of that country. He studied at Oxford, and has 
been honoured by that University with the degree of LL.D. He is distinguished not 
only by his learning and talents, but by an amiable disposition, gentleness of manners, 
and a very general acquaintance with well-informed and accompli^ed persons of almost 
fdl nations. — ^Boswell. 

Mr. Paradise died, December 12, 1795. — Malone. 
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forget you, whose kindness to me has been too great and too constant not to 
have made its impression on a harder breast th^ mine. Silence is not very 
culpable, when nothing pleasing is suppressed. It would have alleFiated none 
of your complaints to have read my vicissitudes of eviL I have struggled hard 
with very formidable and obstinate maladies ; and though I cannot talk cf healthy 
think all praise due to my Creator and Preserver for the continuance of my life. 
The dropsy has made two attacks, and has given way to medicine ; the asthma 
is very oppressive, but that has likewise once remitted. I am very weak, and 
very sleepless ; but it is time to conclude the tale of misery. I h<^ dear Sir» 
that you grow better, for yon have likewise your share of human evil, and that 
your lady and the young charmers are well. I am, dear Sir, Ssc, 

**Sam. Johnson." 

**T0 MR. GEORGE NlCOL.i 
*• Dear Sir, Ashbourne, Aug. 19, 1784. 

*' Since we parted, I have been much oppressed by my asthma, but it has 
lately been less laborious. When I sit I am almost at ease, and I can walk, 
though yet very little, with less difficulty for this week past, than before. I 
hope I shall again enjoy my friends, and that you and I shall hwe a little more 
literary conversation. Where I now am, everything is very liberally prorlded 
for me but conversation. My friend is sick himself, and tiie reciprocation <^ 
complaints and groans afford not much of either pleasure or instmctioo. What 
we have not at home this town does not supply, and I shall be glad of a little 
imported intelligence, and hope that you will bestow now and then, a little time 
on the relief, and entertainment of. Sir, yours, &c. 

•*Sam. JOHirSON." 

"TO MR. CRUIKSHANK. 

**Dear Sm, Ashbourne, Aug. 19, 1784. 

** Do not suppose that I forget you ; I hope I shall never be accused of for- 
getting my benefactors. I had, till lately, nothing to write but complaints upon 
complaints, of miseries upon miseries ; but within this fortnight I have received 
great reliefl Have your lecturers any vacation ? If you are released from the 
necessity of daily study, you may find time for a letter to me. [In this letter 
he states the particulars of his case.] In return for this account of my health 
let me have a good account of yours, and of your prosperity in all your under- 
takings. I am, dear Sir, yours, &c., 

"Sam. Johnson." 

"to mr. thomas davies. 

*< August 14. 

*' The tenderness with which you always treat me, makes me culpable 
in my own eyes for having omitted to write in so long a separation ; I had, 
indeed, nothing to say that you could wish to hear. All has been hitherto 
misery accumulated upon misery, disease corroborating disease, till yesterday 
my asthma was perceptibly and unexpectedly mitigated. I am much comftrted- 
with this short relief, and am willing to flatter myself that it may continue and 
improve. I have at present such a degree of ease, as not only may admit the 

^ Bookseller to his Majesty.— Bosw£LL. 
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comforts, but the duties of life. Make my compliments to Mrs. Davies. Poor 
dear Allen, he was a good man." 

"TO SIB JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

" Ashboame, July 21. 

** The tenderness with which I am treated by my (riends, make it reasonable- 
to sappose that they are desirons to know the state of my health, and a desire so 
benevolent ought to be gratified. I came to Lichfield in two days without any 
painful £a.tigue, and on Monday came hither, where I purpose to stay and try 
what air and regularity will effect I cannot yet persuade myself that I have 
made much progress in recovery. My sleep is little, my .breath is very much 
encumbered, and my legs ore very weak. The water has increased a little, but 
has again run off. The most distressing symptom is want of sleep." 

"August 19. Haying had since our separation little to say that could 
please you or myself by eaying, I have not been lavish of useless letters ; but I 
flatter myself that you will partake of the pleasure with which I can now tell 
yon, that about a week ago I felt suddenly a sensible remission of my asthma,, 
and consequently a greater lightness of action and motion. Of this grateful 
alleviation I know not the cause, nor dare depend upon its continuance, but 
while it lasts I endeavour to enjoy it, and am desirous of communicating, while 
it lasts, my pleasure to my friends. Hitherto, dear Sir, I had written, before 
the post^ which stays in this town but a little while, brought me your letter. 
Mr. Davies seems to have represented my little tendency to recover in terms too 
splendid. I am still restless, still wesJi, still watery, but the asthma is less 
oppressive. Poor Eamsay I* On which side soever I turn, mortality presents 
its formidable frown. I left three old friends at Lichfield, when I was last there, 
and now found them all dead. I no sooner lost sight of dear Allan, than 1 am 
told that I shall see him no more. That we must all die, we always knew ; I 
wish I had sooner remembered it« Do not think me intrusive or importunate, 
if I now call, dear Sir, upon you to remember it," 

"Sept. 2. I am glad t^t a little favour from the court has ijntercepted 
your furious purposes. I could not in any case have approved such public 
violence of resentment, and should have considered any who encouraged it, as 
rather seeking sport for themselves, than honour for you. Resentment gratifies 
him who intended an injury, and pains him unjustly who did not intend it. But 
all this is now superfluous. I still continue by God's mercy to mend. My 
breath is easier, my nights are quieter, and my legs are less in bulk, and 
stronger in use. I have, however, yet a great deal to overcome before I can yet 
attain even an old man's health. Write, do write to me now and then ; we aro 
now old acquaintance, and pa-haps few people have lived so much and so long 
together, with less cause of complaint on either side. The retrospection of thia 
is very pleasant, and I hope we shall never think on each other with less kind- 
ness." 

" Sept. 9. I could not answer your letter before this day, because I went 
on the sixth to Chatsworth, and did not come back till the post was gone. 
Many words, I hope, are not necessary between you and me, to convince yoa 

^ Allan Ramsay, Esq., painter to his Majesty, who died August 10, 1784, in the 71lt 
year of his age, much regretted by his friends. — Boswell. 
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what gratitade is excited in my heart, by the Chancellor's liberality and your 
kind offices. I did not indeed expect that what was asked by the Chancellor 
would have been refused ; but since it has, we will not tell that anything has 
been asked. I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, when you have 
read it, jou will be pleased to seal with a head, or other general seal, and convey 
it to him ; liad I sent it directly to him, I should have seemed to overlook the 
favow of your intervention. ^ly last letter told you of my advance in health, 
which, I think, in the whole, still continues. Of the hydropic tumour, there is 
now very little appearance ; the asthma is much less troublesome, and seems to 
remit something day after day. I do not despair of supporting an English 
winter. At Chatsworth, I met young Mr. Burke, who led me very conunodionsly 
into conversation with the duke and duchess. We had a very good morning. 
The dinner was public." 

"Sept 18. I flattered myself that this week would have given me a letter 
from you, but none has come. ^Vrite to me now and then, but direct your next 
to Lichfield. — I think, and I hope am sure, that I still grow better : I have 
sometimes good nights ; but am still in my legs weak, but so much mended, that 
I go to Lichfield in hope of being able to pay my visits on foot, for there are no 
coaches. — I have three letters this day, all about the balloon ; I could have been 
content with one. Do not write about the balloon, whatever else you may think 
proper to say." 

** October 2. I am always proud of your approbation, and therefore was 
much pleased that you liked my letter. When you copied it, you invaded the 
Chancellor's right rather than mine. — The refusal I did not expect, bat I had 
never thought much about it, for I doubted whether the Chancellor had so much 
tenderness for me as to ask. He, being keeper of the King's conscience, ought 
not to be supposed capable of an improper petition. — ^All is not gold that glitters^ 
as we have often been told; and the adage is verified in your place and my 
favour ; but if what happens does not make us richer, we must bid it welcome, 
if it makes us wiser. — I do not at present grow better, nor much worse : my 
hopes, however, are somewhat abated, and a very great loss is the loss of hope^ 
but I struggle on as I can." 

TO MR. JOHN NICHOLS. 

** Lichfield, October SO. 
"When you were here, you were pleased, as I am told, to think my absence 
an inconvenience. I should certainly have been very glad to give so skilful a 
lover of antiquities any information about my native place, of which, however, I 
know not much, and have reason to believe that not much is known. — ^Though 
1 have not given you any amusement, I have received amusement firom you. At 
iishboume, where I had very little company, I had the luck to borrow * Mr. 
Bowyer's Life ;' a book so full of contemporary history, that a literary man 
must find some of his old friends. I thought that I could now and then have 
told you some hints worth your notice ; and perhaps we may talk a life over* I 
hope we shall be much together ; you must now be to me what you were before; 
and what dear Mr. Allen was, besides. He was taken unexpectedly away, bat I 
tnink he was a very good man. — I have made little progress in recovery, I 
very weak, and very sleepless : buL I live on and hope." 
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This various mass of correspondence, whicb 1 have thus brought 
together, is valuable, both as an addition to the store vrhich tlie public 
ah«sdj has of Johnson's writings, and b^ exhibiting a genuine and noble 
Bpecimen of vigour aod vivacitj of mind, irhioh neitlier age nor ucknesa 
could impiur or diminish. 

It may be obaored, that his writings in every way, whether for, the 
public, or privately to his friends, was by fits and starts j for we see 
frequently, that many letters are written on the same day. When he 
hod once overcome his aversion to begin, he was, I suppose, desirous to 
go on, in order to relieve his mind fioiii the uneasy roftection of delaying 
what he ought to do. 

While iu the country, notwithstanding the accumulation of illness 
which he eudiired, his mind did not li>se its poncrs. llo trarislatol on 
Ode of Horace, which is printed 
in his woriis, and composed se- 
veral prayers. I shtill insert 
one of them, which is so wise 
and energetic, so philosophical 
and so pious, that 1 doubt not 
of its {fording consolation to 
many a sincere Christian, when 
in a state of mind to which 1 
believe the beat are sometimes 
liable.^ 

And here I am enabled fully 
to refute a very unjust reHec- 
tion, by Sir John Hawkins, both 
against Dr. Johnson and his 
fiuthful servant, Ur, Francis 
Barber ; as if both of them had 
been guilty of culpable n^lect 
towards a person of the name of 
Heely, whom Sir John chooses 
tocalla rf^tioH of Dr. Johnson's. 
The fact is, that Ur. Heely was not his relation ; he had indeed been 

1 Ai/aintl iniufllin and ptrpkxiy IhougklM. " Lord, my msker mod prnlector, 

drive from me lU uuib onquiet end peipltiing IhoughU u niaf miilEador hiDdirme 
in she prticllce of tbme daliei which Thou hast reqaired. Wben I behold the works oi 
Ihj hands, uxd conuderthe couth of thy prorEdcnce, give me grace alwiya lo reiDember 
that thy thought! are not iny IboDghti, nor thy wiyi my vays. Aod while it ahall pletK 

leach me hy thy Holy SpuHt. lo wilhdtair my mind fiom nnprahtable and duigcnHis 
lilquiriefi, from liifficultia Tainly curious, and doubu impoiDi>Ie to be solved. Let mo 
rejoir^ io the Ught which Thou hut imparted ; let me lervo Thee with active leil and 
bumble roofldeDce, and wait with patient eipectation for tbe time in which the >anl 
which Thou receiveat shall be ulisBed with knowledge. Grvit Ibis, O Lord, for JlFtt^K 
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married to one of his cousins, but she had died without having children, 
and he had married another woman ; so that even the slight connexion 
vhich there onoe had been by dlUanee was dissolved. Dr. Johnaon, 
who had shown very great liberality to this man while his first wife waa 
alive, as has appeared in a former part of this work,^ was humane and 
charitable enough to continue his bounty to him occasionally; but surely 
there was no strong call of duty upon him or upon his le;gatee, to dio 
more. The following letter, obligingly communicated to me by Mr. 
Andrew Strahan, will confirm what I have stated : — 



(( 



TO IIK. HEELY, NO. 5, IN PTB-STREET, WESTUINSIEB. 



' < Sir, Ashbourne, Aognst 12, 1764. 

'' As necessity obliges you to coll so soon again upon me, yon sboold at least 
have told the smallest smn that will supply your present want : yoa cannot sop- 
pose that 1 have ■■eb te wptn, Tim fnineas is as nrach as yoa ought to be 
behind with your cn£tor. — ^If yon wuH on Mr. Strahan, in New-street, Fetter- 
lane, or in his absence, on Mr. Andhew Strahan, show this, by whidi they are 
entreated to adyance you two gmnea^ aad to keep this as a voucher. 

** I am. Sir, your humble senrant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



Indeed it is lery necessary to JoBep in mind that Sir John 
has unaccoDntably viewed Jehnson's character and conduct in almost 
every partieiilary with aa unhappy jaejudice.' 

iVoLilp.S7. 

* I ahall add one instnoe ooily to fborn uluch I have thought it iacambent on me to 
point oat Talking of Mx; Gamok't haring dgnified his willmgness to lei Johnson hare 
the IcMua of my of hit booki to aenst him m his edition of Shalcspeare, Sir John aaji 
(p. 444), " Mr. Gaxridc Taew act wliat risk he ran by this offer. Johnson had so straogo 
a foigel&ifaMaB of -oUigatiaQB of 'fliis sort, ikat few who lent him books ever saw then 
agBB." Tins anidy convep a moat'mxfitfvcirable insinuation, and has been so ondev- 
itood. Sir John mentions the sagle ease of a curions edition of Politian, which, he tells 
SH, appeared to Maog to BemimakB CnBiy, which probably had been oonsidered by 
JofeoiMn as his own, for u|jwils of fi% years. Would it not be fairer to consider Uus 
as an inadvertence, and draw no general inference? The truth is, that Johnson was so 
attentive that in one of his manuscripts in my possession, he has marked in two cohnms 
books borrowed and books lent. 

In Sir John Hawkins's compilation, there are, however, some passages concerning 
Johnson which have unquestionable merit. One of them I shall transcribe, in jctstioe to 
a writer whom I have had too much occasion to censure, and to show my fairness as the 
biographer of my illustrious friend : — ** There was wanting in his condoct and behavionr 
that dignity which results from a regular and ordinary course of acticm, and by on izn* 
sistible power commands esteeuL He could not be said to be a staid man, nor so to luno 
adjusted in his mind the balance of reason and passion, as to give occasion to ai^ 
may be observed of scmie men, that all they do is just, fit, and right." Yet a jod' 
£iend well suggests, " It might, however, have been added, that such men are 
TBOtveiy just, and rigidly correct, while their heartr are cold and unfeeling; and Ihrt 
■ Johnson's virtues were of a much higher tone than those of the timid, orimiy 
•described " — Boswbll. 




CHAPTEK Xir^IffiL 

Johhion's hit Visit to Lieim«<» — P T T m. « m — Ta t 1.siiBit«i> Pia — Johk. 
bpk'. Visit tu Oifobd-De. Aut«s— Cork BaPoJiDENC «- Joe k son's incbeisins 

INDIJPO.ITIOB— Hia RbTDHN to the METBOPOtIS— V.BCQD9 WoBKS CoNIHH- 
SWIKTDTI— JOHHSONS S.yOVLSDat OF G ■ IE E— I K ITATIOM S OF BII BtILE—Ub. 

Bn»EowEi— Gkohoe Colhah— De. KoBEiTWiir— Me. Othbok— Mm BuBKKr— 
Aechpeaooh N»ee( — "The Mieeoe "— Rev. D». Kboi— Johnmn's ArrBCTiOH 

TDK HIS Dll-AltTBD ElUTJOKa— Sll AFFBOICHIKI] DlliDI-DTlON — Hll FlAM Of 

DlAtu— Hu Peaiees. 

[TE nov beliold JohuBon for the l&Bt tune in his native dty, for 
which ha ever tetftioed a warm affection, and which, hy a Buddcm 
*pi»trophe, under the word Lieh. he introdueeB with rewireiice, into his 
inUDOrtol work, the English Dictionary : — " Sains magna parfotl"^ 

1 The fbUowing uicimistwiee, mvlually to the honour of Johnoon and de corporBtiuB 
rf WiOEliiB dij, h»s been communicaWd lo me by il - -• — - .. .. _ 
UtA: — "Itx- Simpson has now befnre bim • recDid of 



W^ 



WUla liere, he felt a revivol of oU the tendeinese of filial afiectioD, an 
iDBtADceof irhich appeared iii liia ordering the grave-Btone and inscriptioD 
:r Elizabeth Bloney^ to be substantiallj and carefiillr renewed. 



To Mr. Henry Whit 
formed an intimacy, 
tioned that he could i 
dutiful eon. 

" Once, indeed," Raid he, " I wna 
father to Uttoseter market. Pride i 



ti general s 



clerg}'man, with whom he now 
him nith great ireedoni, he men- 
cuse himself of having been an un- 




the remembrance of it waa painful, A few years ago I desired to atone 
for tbis fault ; I went to Uttoieter in very bad weather, and stood for a 

Ibe coipoiuion of IjcMfIiI, to the year ITGT, hid for the laerils ud ]«iiiiiDg of Dr. 
Jobiucin. His tHlbti buLll Uit imrncr home in Ihe Mukct-plece, Ihe two Trtmu of wUeh, 
lowardt MArkei nod Broad Morkcusurcet, belxhI upou watu land of ifae corpoiuioD* under 
a fan; yeas' Icbk, which was then eipired. On Ibe 11th of Anguit, 17^7, al ■ totuaaa 
tall of the baihifiand cili^i^ni, it waa ordered (and that without uij loUdtatiiill), that • 
Isase akiuUl be gtasled la Samuel Johnson, Doctor of Lavi, of tbe ei 
bouse, for the lerm of uincly-nine jein, at the old lenl, Hhicb wu fi 
wbicb, Bi town-cleck, Mi. Simpson bad Ihe honour and pleaiuie of in 
that he vaa deaircd Eo ac^pi it, vilhout paying any fine ou the occb 
vns afierwardi granted, and (be docloi died possessed of IL 
I See ToL L p. SS.—E0. 



of tbis propel^."— 'Boswau. 



BOS well's UF£ 



1, on the spot where my father's 



considerable time bareheaded i 
stall used to stand. In contritiou I 
stood, and I hope the penance was ex- 
piatory." ' 

" I told bim," sajB Uiss Serard, 
"in one of mj latest Tiaita to him, of 
a iTonderful learned pig, irbich I had 
seen at Nottingham ; and nhlcb did 
all that vre have obeerred exhibited by 
dogs and horses. The subject amused 
him. ' Then,' snid lie, ' the pigs are 
a race unjustly calumniated. Pi^ has, 
it seems, not been wonting to man, but 
man to pig. We do not allow time for 
his education ; we kilt him at a year 
old." Mr, Henry White, who was pre- 
sent, observed that if this instance had 
happened in or before Pope's time, ha 
would not hare been justified in in- 
stancbg the swine as the lowest degree of grovelling instinct. Dr. John 
SOD seemed pleased with the observation, while the person who made 
it proceeded to remark, that great torture must have been employed, 
ere the indocility of the animal could have been subdued. — ' Certainly,' 
said the Doctor; ' but (turning to me), how old is jour pig?' I told 
him, three years old, ' Then,' said he, ' the pig has no cause to com- 
plain; he would have been killed the first year if he had not beec 
edueated, and protracted existence is a goad recompense for very con- 
wderable d^rees of torture.' " 




* The preceding view of UUoir 



rket-plBce is from bd old iketch. but 
r ihe loitn. Dr. Johmon aood 

bia doiD^ penance, 




the li 



nod Sod, of UUoielcr, have 
kindly iuraithed oa with 

quetlioo. wbicb tketeh we 
liBve engrived, and hers is. 
sin. Il is b; Caplsin Daniel 
Anle, a native of UUoieter, 
und s fiiend of Dr. John. 
iod'i, and comisU of ponnil* 

penoni it li Ihoii^t 
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As Johnson had now Terj faini hopes of recoiwrj, and as Mire. 
Thrale was no longer devoted to him, it might have he^ supposed that 
he would naturally have chosen to remain in the comfortable house of 
his beloved wife's daughter, and end his life where he began it. Bat 
there was in him an animated and lofty spirit ; ^ and however complicated 
diseases might depress ordinary mortals, all who saw him beheld and 
acknowledged the invictum animvm Cat&ttis^ Such was his intelleetual 
ardour even at this time, that he said to one friend, " Sir, I look upon 
eveiy day to be lost, in which I do not make a new acquaintance ;" and 
to another when talking of his illness, ** I will be conquered ; I will not 
capitulate.** 

And such was his love of London, so high a relish had he of its 
magnificent extent, and variety of intellectual entertainment, that he 
languished wheu absent from it, his mind having become quite luxurioiui 
irom the long habit of enjoying the metropolis ; and therefore, although 
at Lichfield, surrounded with friends who loved and revered him, and 
for whom he had a very sincere affection, he still found that such 
conversation as London afibrds, could be found no where else. These 
feelings joined, probably* to some flattering hopes of aid from the 
eminent physicians and surgeons in London, who kindly and generouslj 
attended him without accepting fees, made him resolve to return to the 
capital. 

From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, where he passed a few days 
with his worthy old schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, who thus writes to me : 
** He was very solicitous with me to recollect some of our most eazly 
transactions, and transmit them to him, for I perceived nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than calling to mind those days of our innocenee. 
I complied with his request, and he only received them a few days 
before his death. I have transcribed for your in£^>ection, exactly the 
minutes I wrote to him.'' This paper having been found in hu 
repositories after his death, Sir John Hawkins has inserted it entire, 
and I have made occasional use of it and other communications from 
Mr. Hector,^ in the course of tliis work. I have both visited and 

'- Bttrke suggested to me as applicable to Johnson, what Cicero, in his ** Cato Major,** 
says of Appius : — ** Intenttun enim animum, tauquam arcam, habebat, nee langaescens 
succambebat senectuti ;" repeating, at the same time, the following noble words in the 
same passage : — " Ita enim scnectus honesta est, si se ipsa defcndit, si joa suum retinel, 
si nemmi emancipata est, si usque ad extrcmum vitas spiritom vindicat jus sunm.**-^ 

BOSWBLL. 

8 Atrocem animum Catonis, are Horace's words, and it may be doubted whether aJtnm 
is used by any other original writer in the same sense. Stiihhom is perhaps the moat 
correct translation of this epithet.— Malonk. 

8 It is a most agreeable circumstance attending the publication of this woiir, dttt 
Mr. Hector has survived his illustrious schoolfellow so many years ; that he still reUiot 
his health and spirits ; and has gratified me with the following acknowledgment >— ^ I 
thank yon, most sincerely thank you, for the great and long-continued entertainment yoor 
Life of Dr. Johnson has afforded mc, and others of my particular friends." Mr. Hector^ 
besides setting me right as to the verse on a Sprig of Myrtle (see voL i. p. 71, n.) ln» 
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oarresponded with him since Dr. Johnson's death, and hy mj inquiries 
eonceming a great variety of particulars have obtained additional 
infimnation. I followed the same mode with the Reverend Dr. Taylor, 
in whose presence I wrote down a good deal of what he could tell ; 
and he, at my request, signed his name to give it authenticity. It 
IB very rare to find any person who is able to give a dbtinct account 
ol the life even of one whom he has known intimatdy, without ques- 
tions being put to them. My fnend Dr. Kippis has told me, that an 
this account it is a practice with him to draw out a biographical 
catechism. 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where he was again kindly re- 
ceived by Dr. Adams,^ who was pleased to give the following account 
in one of his letters (Feb. 17th, 1785) ; — 

"His l«8t visit was, I believe, to my hoase, which he left, after a stay of 
fimr or five days. We had much serious talk together, for which I ought to he 
the better as long as I live. You will rememher some discourse which we had in 
the sammer ob the subject of prayer, and the difficulty of this sort of composition. 
fie reminded me of this, and of my having wbhed him to try his hand, and to 
give OS a specimen of the style and manner that he approved. He added, that 
he was now in a right frame of mind, and as he could not possibly employ his 
time better, he would in earnest set about it. But I find upon inquiry, that no 
papers of this sort were lefl behind him, except a few short ejaculatory forms 
suitaUe to his present situation." 

Dr. Adams had not then received accurate information on this sub- 
ject ; for it has since appeared that various prayers had been composed 
by him at different periods, which intermingled with pious resolutions, 
and sonie short notes of his life, were entitled by him ** Prayers and 
Meditations/' and have, in pursuance of his earnest requisition, in the 
hopes of doing good, be^i published, with a judicious well-written pre- 
face, by the Rev. Mr. Strahan, to whom he ddivered them. This adnu- 
rable collection, to which I have frequently referred in the course of this 
work, evinces, beyond all his compositions for the public, and all the 
eulogies of his frienda and admirers^ the sincere virtue and piety of 

favoiired me with two En^ah odes, written by Dr. Johnson, at an early period of his 
life, which will appear in my edition of his Poems. — Boswkll. 

This early and worthy friend of Johnson di^ at Birmingham, September 2, 1794.— 
Malonb. 

1 This amiable and excellent man snrvived Dr. Johnson about four years, having 
died in January, 1789, at Gloucester, where a monoment is erected to his memory, with 
the foi lowing inscription : — 

Sacred to the Memory of 

WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D , 

Master of Pembroke College, Oxfcnrd, 

I^rd>endar7 ^ this Cathedral, and 

Archdeacon of Llandaff. 

Ingenious, Learned, Eloquent, 

He ably defended the truth of Christianity; 
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JohnBon. It proves with unquestionable authenticity, that amidst all 
his constitutional infirmities, his earnestness to conform his practice to 
the precepts of Christianity was unceasmg, and that he habitually 
endeavoured to refer every transaction of his life to the will of the 
Supreme Being. 

He arrived in London on the 16th of I^ovember, and next day sent 
to Dr. Bumey the following note, which I insert as the last token of his 
xemembrance of that ingenious and amiable man, and as another of the 
many proofs of the tenderness and benignity of his heart : — 

"Mr. Johnson, who came home lost night, sends his respects to dear Dr 
Bumey, and all the dear Barneys, little and great." 



« 



TO MS. HECTOB, IN BIRMINGHAK. 



** DeaB Sib, London, Nov. 17, 1784. 

" I did not reach Oxfiird until Friday morning, and then I sent Francis to 
see the balloon fly, but oocdd not go myself. I stayed at Oxford till Tnesday, and 
then came in the common vehicle easily to London. I am as I was, and having 
seen Dr. Brocklesby, am to ply the sqaills ; bat, whatever be their efficacy, this 
world mast soon pass away. Let us think seriously on cor daiy. — I send my 
kindest respects to dear Mrs. Careless : let me have the prayers of both. We 
have all lived long, and most soon part God have mercy on us» for the sake of 
oar Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. I am, &c, 

** ^AJL Johnson." 

His correspondence with me, after his letter on the subject of my 
settling in London, shall now, as £Eur as is proper, be produced in one 
series. 

July 26, he wrote to me from Ashbourne : — 

" On the 14th I came to Lichfield, and foand everybody glad enoagh to see 
me. On the 20tb, I came hither, and foand a house half-lmilt^ of very uncom- 

Pioos, Benevolent, and Charitable, 

He successfully inculcated its sacred Precepts. 

Pure, and undeviating in his own Conduct, 

, He was tender and compassionate to the Failings of others. 

Ever anxious for the welfare and happiness of Mankind, 

He was on all occasions forward to encourage 

Works of public Utility, and extensive Beneficence. 

In the Government of the College over which he presided. 

His vigilant Attention was uniformly exerted 

To promote the important Objects of the institution; 

Whilst the mild Dignity of his Deportment, 
His gentleness of Disposition, and urbanity of Manners, 
Inspired Esteem, Gratitude, and Affection. 
Full of Days, and matured in Virtue, 
He died Jan. ISth, 1789, aged 83. 
A very just character of Dr. Adams may also be found in " The Gentlonan*! Haa- 
zine"for 1789, vol. lix. p. 214. His only daughter (see p. 200) was married, in Ji^, 
1788, to B. Hyatt, Esq., of Painswick in Gloucestershire.— Malonb. 
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flbrtable appearance ; but my own room has not been altered. That a man worn 
with diseases, in his seventy-second or third year, should condemn part of his 
renuuning life to pass among ruins and rubbish, and that no inconsiderable 
part^ appears to me very strange. — I know that your kindness makes yon im- 
patient to^ow the state of my > ealth, in which I cannot boast of much improye- 
jD&aL I came through the journey without much inconvenience, but when I 
attempt self-motion I find my legs weak, and my breath very short ; this day I 
have been much disordered. I have no company; the Doctor^ is busy in his 
fields, and goes to bed at nine, and his whole system is so different from> mine, 
that we seem formed for different elements ; I have, therefore, all my amuse- 
ments to seek within myself." 

Haying written to him in bad spirits, a letter filled with dejection 
and fi^dness, and at the same time expressing anxious apprehensions 
concerning him, on account of a dream which had disturbed me ; his 
answer was chiefly in terms of reproach, for a supposed charge of 
''afibcting discontent, and indulging the vanity of complaint." It^ 
howcfyer, proceeded — 

"Write to me often, and write like a man. I consider your fidelity and ten- 
derness as a great part of the comforts which are yet left me, and smcerely wish 
we could be nearer to each other. — • ••••••♦. My dear friend, life is 

very short and very uncertain ; let us spend it as well as we can. My worthy 
ndghbour, Allen, is dead. Love me as well as you can. Fay my respects to 
dear Mrs. BoswelL Nothing ailed me at that time ; let your superstition at last 
have an end." 

Feeling very soon, that the manner in which he had written might 
hart me, he two days afterwards, July 28, wrote to me again, giving me 
an account of his sufferings ; after which, he thus proceeds : — 

"Before this letter, yon will have had one which I hope you will not take 
anuss; for it contains only truth, and that truth kindly intended. Spartam 
fuam naetus es ortia ; make the most and best of your lot, and compare yourself 
not with the few that are above you, but with the multitudes which are below yon. 

• •••**. Go steadily forwards with lawful business or honest diversions. 

* Be (as Temple says of the Dutchman) weU when you are not ill, and pleased when 
you are not angry,* This may seem but an ill return for your tenderness; 
but I mean it well, for I love you with great ardour and sincerity. Pay my 
respects to dear Mrs. BosweU, and teach the young ones to love me." 

I unfortunately was so much indisposed during a considerable part 
of the year, that it was not, or at least I thought it was not, in my 
power to write to my illustrious friend as formerly, or without express- 
ing such complaints as offended him. Having conjured him not to do 
me the injustice of charging me with affectation, I was with much 
regret long silent. His last letter to me then came, and affected me yery 
tenderly, 

» The Rev. Dr. Taylor.— Boswbll, 
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"TO JAMES B08WELL, ESQ. 
"Dear Sir, Lichfidd, Nor. fi, 1784, 

<*I have this Bummer sometimes amended, and sometimes Telapsed, bat 
npon the whole, have lost frroond rery mnch. My legs are extremely weak, and 
my breath very shorty and the water is now increasing upon me. In this nn- 
comfortaUe state yoor letters used to relieve ; what is the reason that I have 
them no longer ? Are yon sick, or are yoa sollen ? Whatever be the reason, if 
it be less than necessity, drive it away ; and of the short life that we have, maka 
the best use for yourself and for your friends. •••••*. lam sometmies 
afraid that yonr omission to write lias some real canse, and shall be glad to 
know that you are not sick, and that nothing ill has befallen dear Mrs. Boswell, 
or any of yoor fiunily. I am, Sir, yours, ftc., 

"Sam. Johnson.** 

Yet it was not a little painful to me to find, that in a paragraph of 
this letter, which I have omitted, he still persevered in arraigning me as 
before, which was strange in him who had so much experience of what 
I suffered. I, however, wrote to him two as kind letters as I could ; the 
last of which came too late to be read by him, for his illness increased 
more rapidly upon him than I had apprehended ; bnt I had the conso 
lation of being informed that he spoke of me on his death-bed with 
affection, and I look forward with humble hope of renewing our friend 
ship in a better world. 

I now relieve the readers of this work from any farther personal 
notice of its author ; who, if he should be thought to have obtruded 
himself too much upon their attention, requests them to consader the 
peculiar plan of his biographical undertaking. 

Soon after Johnson's return to the metropolis, both tha asthma and 
dropsy became more laolent and distressful He had for some tame kept 
a journal in Latin of the state of his illness, and the reamedieft which he 
used, under the title of ^gri Epkemerit, wbdch he began on the 6th at 
July, but continued it no longer than the 8th of November ; findtDg, I 
suppose, that it was a nooumful and unavuling register. It is in mj 
possession ; and is written with great care and accuracy. 

Still his love of literature did not fail.^ A very frw days before his 

1 It is truly wonderful to consider the extent and constancy of Johnaon's Htanry 
ardour, notwithstanding the nudoncholy which doaded and embittered hia eziateiiGO. 
Besides the numerous and 'various works which he executed, he had, at didBicnt tunei» 
formed schemes of a great many more, of whidi the following catalogne wma givea taj 
him to Mr. Langton, and by that gentleman presented to hia Migeaty : 

" DXVIJiiTr. 

*' A small book of precepts and directions 6x piety: the hint taken fiom tin diasB* 
tionsin Morton's exerdae, 

** PHILOSOPHY, BISTORT, AND LITBBATUBB IN OENBSAL. 

" History of Criticism, as it relates to judging of aathors, from Aristotle to tibe 
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death he transmitted to his friend Mr. John Nichols, a list of the 

lent age. An account of the rise and improvements of that art ; of the different opinions 
of authors, ancient and modem. 

** Translation of the History of Herodian. 

" New edition of Fairfax's Translation of Tasso, with notes, glossary, &c 

** Chaucer, a new edition of him, from manuscripts and old editions, with rarious 
readings, eoajectores, remarks on his language, and the changes it had undergone firom 
the earliest times to his acre, and from his to the present ; with notes explanatory of cus> 
tHM, dec, and reference to Boceace, and other authors from whom he luu borrowed, with 
an account of the liberties he has taken in telliiig the stories ; his life, and an exact 
e^rmological glossary. 

" Aristotle's Rhetoric, a translation of it into English. 

** A collection of Letters, translated from the modem writers, with some account of the 
aereral authors. 

** Oldham's Poems, with notes, historical and criiical. 

** Roscommon's Poems, with notes. 

** Lives of the Philosophers, written with a polite air, in soch a manner as may divert, 
as well as instract. 

** History of the Heathen M^iholocy, with an explication of the fables, both aUegoiical 
trnd hisUnieal ; with references to the poets. 

" History of the State of Venice, in a compendious manner. 

" Aristotle's Ethics, an English translation ot them, with notes 

" Geographical Dictionary-, from the Frcnrh. 

" Hieroclcs upon Pythagoras, translated into English, perhaps wi:h notes. This is 
done by Norris. 

" A book of Letters, upon all kind of subjects. 

** Clandian, a new ^tion of his woiks, cum noti* rarionnn, in the manner of 
Burman. 

** Tully's Tusculan Questions, a translation of them. 

" Tully's De Natura Deoram, a translation of those books. 

* Benzo's New Historv of the New World, to be tnmslated. 

m 

" Machiavel's Hi>torv of Florence, to be translated. 

" History of the Revival of Learning in Europe, containing an account of whatever 
contributed to the restoration of literature ; such as controversies, printing, the destmction 
of the Gkeek empire, the encoivagement of great men, with the lives of the most eminent 
patrons, and most eminent earty professors of all kinds of learning in ditfenent oountxks. 

* A Body of Chronology, in verse, with historical notes. 

** A Table of the Spectators, Tatlers, and Chiardians* distingoiahed by figures into six 
dsgrees of value, with notes, giving the reasons of preference or degradation. 

** A Collection of Letters from English authors, with a prefiftce giving some account 
of the writers ; with reasons for sdection, and criticism npoo styles ; remarizs on eadi 
letter, if needfhL 

" A Cottef^on of Ftoveriis from various languages. Jan. 0. — 63. 

" A DicUonary to the Common Prayer, in imitation of Calmet'a Dictionary of the 
Bible. March,-~43. 

" A Collection of Stories and Examples, like those of Valerius Maximos. Jan. 

" From iSlian, a volume of select Sttmes, perhaps from odiers» Jan. 98, — 5S. 

** Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and Descriptions of Countries. 

" Dictionary of Andent History and Mythology. 

" Treatise (m the Study of Polite Literature, containing the history of learning, diree- 
tfoQS for editions, commentaries, Ac. 

" ICazims, Characters, and Sentiments, after the manner of Brayere, collected oat of 
■noient authors, particulariy the Greek with Apophthegms. 

" Classical Miscellanies. Select Translations from ancient Greek and Latin authors. 

" Lives of Illustrious Persons, as well of the active as the learned, in imitation of 
Flotarch. 

** Judgment of the learned upon English authors. 

" Poetical Dictionary of the English tongue. 
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authors of the Universal History, meDtioning their several shares in 
that work. It has, according to his direction, been deposited in the 

" Considerations upon the present state of London. 

*' Collection of Epigrams, with notes and observations. 

" Observations on the English language, relating to words, phrases, and modes of 
speech. 

** MinutiflB LiterarisB, Miscellaneoos reflections, criticisms, emendations, notes, 

' History of the Constitution. 

** Comparison of Philosophical and Christian Morality, by sentences collected from the 
moralists and fathers. 

*' Plutarch's Lives, in English, with notes. 

" FOETRT AND WORKS OF IHAOIKATION. 

" Hymn to Ignorance. 

'* The Palace of Sloth— a vision. 

** Coluthus, to be translated. 

" Prejudice — a poetical essay. 

** The Palace of Nonsense— a vision." 

Johnson's extraordinary facility of composition, when he shook off his constitutional 
indolence, and resolutely sat down to write, is admirably described by Mr. Courtenay, in 
his " Poetical Review," which I have several times quoted :— 

* While through life's maze he sent a piercing view, 
His mind expansive to the object grew. 
With various stores of erudition fraught. 
The lively image, the deep-searching thought. 
Slept in repose ; — but when the moment prcss'd, 
The bright ideas stood at once confess'd; 
Laistant his genius sped its vigorous rays, 
And o'er the letter'd world diffused a blaze: 
As womb'd with fire the cloud electric flies, 
And calmly o'erth' horizon seems to rise *. 
Touch'd by the pointed steel, the lightning flows, 
And all th' expanse with rich effulgence glows.** 

We shall in vain endeavour to know with exact precision every production of Johnson s 
pen. He owned to me that he had written about for^ sermons ; but as I understood that 
he had given or sold them to different persons, who were to preach them as their own, he 
did not consider himself at liberty to acknowledge them. Would those who were thus 
aided by him, who are still alive, and the friends of those who are dead, fairly infonn the 
world, it wocdd be obligingly gratifying a reasonable curiosity, to which there should, I 
think, now be no objection. Two volumes of them, published since his death, are suffi- 
ciently ascertained ; see vol. iii. p. 173. I have before me, in his hand-writing, a fragment 
of twen^ quarto leaves, of a translation into English of Sallust, De BeUo CatiUtuuio, 
When it was done I have no notiitn ; but it seems to have no very superior merit to mark 
it as his. Besides the publications heretofore mentioned, I am satisfied, from internal 
evidence, to admit also as genuine the following, which, notwithstanding all my chrono- 
logical care, escaped me in ^e course of this work : — 

" Considerations on the Case of Dr. Trapp's Sermons," published in 1789, in " The 
Gentleman's Magazine." It is a very ingenious defence of the right of abridging an 
author's work, without being held as infringing his property. This is one of the nioeit 
quesdons in Uie Law of Literature ; and I cannot help thinking that the. indulgence of 
abridging is often exceedingly injurious to authors and booksellers, and should in very few 
cases be permitted. At any rate, to prevent difficult and uncertain discussion, and give an 
absolute security to authors in the property of their labours, no abridgment whatever 
should be permitted, till after the expiration of such a number of years as the Legialatmns 
may be pleased to fix. 

But, though it has been confidently ascribed to him, I cannot allow that he wrote a 
Dedication to both Houses of Parliament of a book entitled *' The Evangelical Bimnaj 
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British Museum, and is printed in ** The Gentleman's Magazine" for 
December, 1784.i 

HanDomzed." He was no croaker; no declaimer against the times. He would not 
hare written, " That we are fallen upon an age in wl^ch corruption is not barely univer- 
■al, is univeraally confessed." Nor, *' Rapine preys on the public without opposition, and 
peigary betrays it without inquiry." Nor would he, to excite a speedy reformation, have 
conjured up such phantoms of terror as these : — ** A few years longer, and perhaps all 
endeavours will be in vaiu. We may be swallowed by an earthquake; we maybe deli- 
vered to our enemies." This is not Johnsonian. 

There are, indeed, in this Dedication several sentences constructed upon the model of 
those of Johnson. But the imitation of the form, without the spirit of his style, has 
been so general, that this of itself is not sufficient evidence. Even our newspaper writers 
aspire to it. In an account of the funeral of Edwin, the comedian, in " Tlie Diary" of 
Nov. 9, 1790, that son of drollery is thus described: "A man who hiul so often cheered 
the sullenness of vacancy, and suspended the approaches 6[ sorrow." And in "The 
Dublin Evening Post,** August 16, 1791, there is the following paragraph : "It is a sin- 
gular circumstance, that in a city like this, containing 200,000 people, there are three 
months in the year during which no place of public amusement is open. Long vacation 
is here a vacation from pleasure, as well as business ; nor is there any mode of passing 
the listless evenings of declining summer, but in the riots of a tavern, or the stupidity of a 
oofiee house." 

I have not thought it necessary to specify every copy of verses written by Johnson, 
it being my intention to publish an authentic edition of all his poetry, with notes.— 

BOSWELL. 

* As the letter accompanying this list (which fully supports the observation in the 
text) was written but a week before Dr. Johnson's death, the reader may not be displeased 
to find it here preserved : 

•• TO MB. NICHOLS. Dcc. 6, 1784. 

" The late learned Mr. Swinton, having one day remarked that one man, meaning, I 
suppose, no man but himself, could assign all the parts of the Ancient Universal History 
to Aeir proper authors, at the request of Sir Robert Chambers or of myself, gave the 
account which I now transmit to you in his own hand; being willing that of so great a 
work the history should be known, and that each writer should receive his due proportion 
of praise from posterity. 

" I recommend to you to preserve this scrap of literary intelligence in Mr. Swinton's 
own hand, or to deposit it in the Museum, that the veracity of this account may never be- 
doubted. I am. Sir, your most humble servimt, Sam. Johnson." 

Mr. S n. 

The History of the Carthaginians. 
„ Numidians. 

„ Mauritanians. 

ff GsBtulian:^ 

9 Garamanthes. 

,, Mclano Geetulians. 

„ NigritsB. 

y, Cyrenaica. 

f, Marmarica. 

„ Kegio Syrtica. 

„ Turks, Tartars, and Moguls 

„ Indians. 

„ Chinese. 

Dissertation on the peopling of America. 

„ independency of the Arabs 

The Cosmogony, and a small part of the History immediately following ; by Mr. Sale. 
To the birth of Abraham ; chiefly by Mr. Shelvock. 
History of the Jews, Oauls, and Spaniards ; by Mr. Psalmanaazar. 
Xenophon's Retreat ; by the same. 

History of the Persians and the Constantinopolitan Empire ; by Dr. Campbell. 
History of the Romans; by Mr. Bower. — ^Boswbll. 
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Durmg his sleepless nights he amused himself by translating into 
Latin verse, from the Greek, many of the epigrams in The Anthologia, 
These translations, with some other poems by him in Latin, he gave to 
his friend Mr. Langton, who, having added a few notes, sold them to 
the booksdUers for a small sum to be given to some of Johnson's xe- 
lations, which was accordingly done ; and they are printed in the od- 
lection of his works. 

A very erroneous notion has circulated as to Johnson's deficiency in 
the knowledge of the Greek language, partly owing to the modesty with 
which, from knowing how much there was to be learnt, he used to 
mention his own comparative acquisitions. When Mr. Cumberland^ 
talked to him of the Greek fragments which are so well illustrated in 
** The Observer," and of the Greek dramatists in general, he candidly 
acknowledged his insufficiency in that particular bitmeh of Greek 
literature. Yet it may be said, that though not a great, he was a good 
Greek scholar. Dr. Charles Bumey, the younger, who is univereally 
acknowledged by the best judges, to be one of die few men of this age 
who are very eminent for their skill in that noble language, has assured 
me, that Johnson could give a Greek word for almost every English 
one; and that altliough not sufficiently conversant in the niceties of the 
language, he, upon some occasions discovered, even in these, a con- 
siderable degree of critical acumen. Mr. Dalzel, professor of Greek at 
Edinburgh, whose skill in it is unquestionable, mentioned to me, in 
very liberal terms, the impression which was made upon him by JohnBon, 
in a conversation which they had in London concerning that language. 
As Johnson, therefore, was undoubtedly one of the first Latin scholan 
in modem times, let us not deny to his fame some additional splendour 
from Greek. 

I shall now fulfil my promise of exhibiting specimens of TariooB 
sorts of imitation of Johnson's style. 

In ** The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 1787," there is 
an ** Essay on the Style of Dr. Samuel Johnson," by the Rev. Robert 
Burrowes, whose respect for the great object of his criticism' is thus 
evinced in the concluding paragraph : — 

" I have singled him out from the great body of the English writers, becaose 
his universally acknowledged beauties would be most apt to induce imitatioa ; 
and I have treated rather on his faults than his perfections, because an essay 

1 Mr. Cumberland assures me, that he was always treated with great coorte^ hj Dr. 
Johnson, who, in his " Letters to Mrs. Throle," vol. ii. p. 68, thus speaks of that tenned, 
ingenious, and accomplished gentleman ; " The want of company is an inconvenieiice, 
bat Mr. Cumberland is a million." — Boswbll. 

2 We must smile at a little inaccuracy of metaphor in the Preface to the Tranaacticais, 
which is written by Mr. Burrowes. The critic of the style of Johnson hating, with s 
just zeal for literature, observed, that the whole nation are called on to exert themielvet, 
afterwards says : " They are called on by every tie which can have a laudable ^"^H'^nftt 
on the heart of man."— Boswkll. 
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might comprise all the observatioiiB I could make upon his £EUilts, while Tolames 
would not be sufficieDt for a treatiBe on his perfections." 

Mr. Burrowes has analyzed the compodtion of JohnsoD, and pointed 
out its peculiarities with much acuteness ; and I would recommend a 
oareful perusal of his Essay to those, who being captivated by the 
imion of perspicuity and splendour which the writings of Johnson 
contain, without having a sufficient portion of his vigour of mind, may 
be in danger of becoming bad copyists of his manner. I, however, 
cannot but observe, and I observe it to his credit, that this learned 
gentleman has himself caught no mean degree of the expansion and 
havnony, which, independent of all other circumstances, characterize 
the sentences of Johnson. Thus, in the preface to the volume in which 
the Essay appears, we find — 

"If it be said that in societies of this sort, too much attention is frequentlj 
bestowed on subjects barren and speculative, it maj be answered, that no one 
science is so little connected with the rest, as not to afford many principles 
whose use maj extend considerably beyond the science to which they primarily 
belong ; and that no proposition is so purely theoretical as to be totally incapa- 
ble of being applied to practical purposes. There is no apparent connexion 
between duration and the cycloidal arch, the properties of which duly attended 
to, have furnished us with our best regulated methods of measuring time ; and 
he who has made himself master of the nature and affections of the logarithmic 
curve, is not aware that he has advanced considerably towards ascertaining the 
proportionable density of the air at its various distances from the snrfuce of the 
earth." 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnson's style are innumerable. Their 
general method is to accumulate hard words, without considering that, 
although he was fond of introducing them occasionally, there is not a 
single sentence in all his writings where they are crowded together, as 
in the first v«*se of the following imaginary ode by him to Mrs. Thrale,^ 
which appeared in the newspapers : — 

1 Johnson's wishing to unite himself with this rich widow was much talked of, but I 
believe without foundation. The report, however, gave occasion to a poem, not without 
characteristical merit, entitled, ** Ode to Mrs. Thrale, by Samuel Johnson, LLD.^ on their 
supposed approaching Nuptials :" printed for Mr. Faulder, in Bond-street. I shaU quote, 
as a specimen, the first three stanzas. 

" If e'er my fingers touch'd the lyre. 
In satire fierce, in pleasure gay ; 
Shall not my Thralia's smiles inspire? 
Shall Sam refuse the sportive lay? 

** My dearest lady ! view your slave. 
Behold him as your very Scrub; 
Eager to write as author grave. 
Or govern well the brewing-tub. 

To rich felici^ thus raised. 

My bosom glows with amorous fire, 
Porter no longer shall be praised, 

'Tis I mvself am Thrale's Entire," — BosviricLL. 
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" Cervisial eoetor^t viduate dame, 
Opins*t thoa his gigantic fame, 

Procumbing at that shrine ; 
Shall, catenated by thy charms, 
A captive in thy ambient arms. 

Perennially be thine?" 

This, and a thousand other such attempts, are totally unlike the 
original, which the writers imagined they were turning into ridicule. 
There is not similarity enough for burlesque, or even for caricature. 

Mr. Colman, in his ** Prose on several Occasions," has '* A Letter 
from Lexiphanes ; containing Proposals for a Olossary or Vocabulary 
of the Vulgar Tongue : intended as a supplement to a larger Dictionary." 
It is evidently meant as a sportive sally of ridicule on Johnson, whose 
style is thus imitated, without being grossly overcharged : — 

** It is easy to foresee that the idle and illiterate will complain that I have 
increased their labours by endeavouring to duninish them ; and that I have 
explained what is more easy by what is more difficult — ignotum per ignotUu. 
I expect, on the other hand, the liberal acknowledgments of the learned. He 
who is buried in scholastic retirement, secluded from the assemblies of the gay, 
and remote from the circles of the polite, will at once comprehend the defini- 
tions, and be grateful for such a seasonable and necessary elucidation of his 
mother-tongue." 

Annexed to this letter is a short specimen of the work, thrown 
together in a vague and desultory manner, not even adhering to alpha- 
hetical concatenation.^ 

The serious imitators of Johnson's style, whether intentionally or 
hy the imperceptible effect of its strength and animation, are, as I hafo 
had already occasion to observe, so many, that I might introdnoe 
quotations from a numerous body of writers in our language, since he 
appeared in the hterary world. I shall point out the following : — 



ILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D. 

"In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest state, appears as Lord «f 
the creation, giving law to various tribes of animals which he has tamed and 
reduced to subjection. The Tartar follows his prey on the horse which he has 
reared, or tends his numerous herds which furnish him both with food and 

1 "Higgledy-piggledy, — ConglomeratioD and confusion. 

** Hodge-podge, — A culinary mixiure of heteroguneous ingredients ; applied metapboil- 
cally to all discordant combinations. 

*' Tit for Tat, — Adequate retaliation. 

" Shilly Shally, — Hesitation and irresolution. 

** Fee I fa ! fum ! — Gigantic intonations. 

" Rigmarole, — Discourse, incoherent and rhapsodicaL 

" Crincum-crancum, — Lines of irregularity and involution. 

" Ding dong, — Tintinabulary chimes, used metaphorically to ijgnify dispatch 
mence.*'--£o8w.iiu.. 
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clothing ; the Arab has rendered the camel docile, and avails himself of ite 
perBevering strength ; the Laplander has formed the reindeer to be subservient 
to his will ; and even the people of Kamschatka have trained their dogs to 
labour. This command over the inferior creatures is one of the noblest pre- 
rogatives of man, and among the greatest efforts of his wisdom and power. 
Without this, his dominion is incomplete. He is a monarch who has no 
subjects ; a master without servants ; and must perform every operation by the 
strength of his own arm.*'* 

EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 

** Of all our passions and appetites, the love of power is of the most imperiouB 
and unsociable nature, since the pride of one man requires the submission of 
the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord the laws of society lose their force, 
and their place is seldom supplied by those of humanity. The ai'dour of con- 
tention, the pride of victory, the despair of success, the memory of past in- 
juries, and the fear of future dangers, all contribute to inflame the mind, and to 
silence the voice of pity." « 

MISS BURNET. 

"My family, mistaking ambition for honour, and rank for dignity, have 
long planned a splendid connection for mc, to which, though my invariable 
repugnance has stopped any advances, their wishes and their views immovably 
adhere. I am but too certain they will now listen to no other. I dread, there- 
fore, to make a trial where I despair of success ; I know not how to risk a 
prayer with those who may silence me by a command."^ 



REVEREND MR. NARES.* 

" In an enlightened and improving age, much perhaps is not to be appre- 
hended from the inroads of mere caprice ; at such a period it will generally be 
perceived, that needless irregularity is the worst of all deformities, and that 
nothing is so truly elegant in language as the simplicity of unviolated analogy. — 
Kules will, therefore, be observed, so far as they are known and acknowledged : 
but, at the same time, the desire of improvement having been once excited will 
not remain inactive ; and its efforts, unless assisted by knowledge, as much as 
they are prompted by zeal, will not unfrequently be found pernicious ; so that 
the very persons whose intention it is to perfect the instrument of reason, will 
deprave and disorder it unknowingly. At such a time, then, it becomes peculiarly 
necessary that the analogy of language should be fully examined and understood ; 

' " History of America," vol. i. quarto, p. 332. — Boswbll. 

3 « Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," vol. i. chap. iv. — Boswbll. 
8 " Cecilia," book vii. chap. i. — Boswell. 

4 The passage which I quote is taken from that gentleman's '* Elements of Ortho^y; 
containing a distinct View of the whole Analogy of the English Language, so far as 
relates to Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity," London, 1784. I beg leave to offer my 
particular acknowledgments to the author of a work of uncommon merit and great 
utility. I know no book which contains, in the same compass, more learning, polite 
literature, sound sense, accuracy of arrangement, and perspicuity of expronion.-' 

BOfcWBLU 

4 Q 
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that iU rules should bo carefully laid down ; and that it should be clearly known 
how much it contains, which being already right should be defended from change 
and violation ; how much it has that demands amendment ; and how much that, 
for fear of greater inconveniences, must, perhaps, bo left unaltered though 
irregular." 

A distinguished author in ** The Mirror,*'^ a periodical paper, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, has imitated Johnson very closelj. Thus, in 
No. IG,— 

"The effects of the return of spring have been frequently remarked as well 
in relation to the human mind as to the animal and vegetable world. The 
reviving power of this season has been traced from the fields to the herds that 
inhabit them, and from the lower class of beings up to man. Gladness and joy 
are described as prevailing througli imivei*sal Nature, animating the low of the 
cattle, the carol of the binls, and the pipe of the shepherd." 

The Rev. Dr. Knox, master of Tunbridgo school, appears to have 
the imitari aveo of Johnson's style perpetually in his nund ; and to his 
assiduous, though not scn'ile, study of it, we may partly ascribe the 
extensive popularity of his >vritings.* 

In his " Essays, Moral and Literary," No. 3, we find the foUowing 
passage: — 

" The polish of external grace may indeed be deferred till the approaeh of 
manhood. When solidity is obtained by pursuing the modes preaeribed by oar 
forefathers, then may the file be used. The firm substance wHl bear attrition^ 
and the lustre then acquired will be durable." 

There is, however, one in No. 11, which is blown up into such 
tumidity, as to be truly ludicrous. The writer means to tell us, that 
members of Parliament, who have run in deht by eztravaganoe, will 
sell their votes to avoid an arrest,^ which he thus expresseB : — 

•^ That collection was presented to Dr. Johnson, I believe, by its authors; and I heaid 
him ^ak very well of it. — Boswell. 

s It were to be wished, that he had imitated that great man in every napedt, and had 
not followed the example of Dr. Adam Smith, in ungraciously attacking his TOMrafale 
Alma Mater, Oxford. It most, however, be observed, Uiat he is much less to Uame thaa 
Smith : he only objects to certain particulars ; Smith to the whole institotion, thoo^ 
indebted for much of his learning to an exhibition which he exgoyed tat muaj yean at 
Baliul College. Neither of them, however, will do any hurt to Uie noblest muvetsitjy ift 
the world. While I animadvert on what appears to me exceptionable in mom of Iba 
works of Dr, Knox, I cannot refuse due praise to others of his productions; partienlai^ 
his sermons, and to the spirit with which he maintains, against presumptuous heretki^ 
the consolatory doctrines peculiar to the Christian Revelation. This he has done in a 
manner equally strenuous and conciliating. Neither ought I to omit mentioning a 
remarkable instance of his candour. NotwiUistanding the wide difference of cor opadont, 
upon the important subject of University education, in a letter to me concemiag tibia 
work, he thus expresses himself: " I thank you for the very great entertainment yoar life 
of Johnson gives me. It is a most valuable work. Yours is a new q>ecies of blognqphj, 
Hfl^py for Johnson that he had so able a recorder of his wit and wisdom.** — BoswJKLLk 

> Dr. Knox, in his " Moral and Literary" abstraction, may be excused for not knofwiac 
the political regulations of his country. No senator can be iu the hands of a IttBUL 

BOSWBLU 
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" They wlio boiid hooses and collect costly pictures and fomiiiires, with the 
money of an honest artiznn or mechanic, will be very glad of emancipation from 
-the hands of a bailil^ by a sale of their senatorial soffirage." 

Hut I think tlie most perfect imitation of Jolmson is a professed one, 
entitled "A Criticism on Gray's Elegy in a Comitry Chm*chyard/' 
fftid to be written by Mr. Young, professor of Greek at Glasgow, and 
of which let him have tiie credit, unless a better title can be shown. It 
hm not only the particularities of Johnson's style, but that jerj 
qsecies of literary discussion and illustration for which he was 
eminent — Having already quoted so much from others, I shall refer 
the curious to this performance, with an assurance of much enter- 
tainment. 

Yet whatever merit there may be in any imitations of Johnson's 
style, every good judge must see that they are obviously difEerent from 
the original ; for all of them ore either deficient in its force, or overloaded 
with its pecuh'arities ; and the powerful sentiment to which it is suited 
is not to be found. 

Johnson's affection for his departed relations seemed to grow warmer 
as he approached nearer to the time when he might hope to see them 
.again. It prohably appeared to him that he should upbraid himself with 
imkind inattention, were he to leave the world without having paid a 
tribute of respect to their memory. 

"TO MR. GREEN, APOTHECARY, AT LICHFIELD. 

" Dear Sir, Dec. 2, 1784. 



tt 



1 have enclosed the Epitaph for my &ther, mother, and brother, to be all 
engraved on the large size, and laid in the middle usle in St. Michaers church, 
which I reqaest the clergyman and chorchwardens to permit. 

'* The first care most be to find the exact place of interment, that the stone 
may protect the bodies. Then let the stone be deep, massy, and hard ; and do 
not let the difierence of ten poands, or more, defeat our purpose. 

" I have enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter will pay you ten more, which 
I gave her for the same purpose. What more is wanted shall be sent ; and I 
beg that all possible haste may be made, for I wish to have it done while I am 
yet alive. Let me know, dear Shr, that yon receive this. I am. Sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johwsok." 

"to MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHPIEIJ).^ 

** Dear Madam, Dec 2, 1784. 

" I am very ill, and desire yom* prayers. I have sent Mr. G-reen the Epitaph, 
and a power to call on you for ten pounds. 

i This lady, whose name 10 freqaently occurs in die course of this work, survived Dr. 
Johnson just thirteen months. She died at lichfield, in her 71st year, January 18, 1786, 
and bequeathed the principal part of her fortone to the Bev. Mr. Peazaon, of Lichfield. — 
Malons. 
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" I laid this jammer a stone over Tetty, in the chapel of Bromley, in Kent. 
The inscription iain Latin, of which this is the English. [Here a translation.] 

" That this if done, I ^oaght it fit that yon should know. What care will 
be taken of us, who can tell? Hay GoD pardon and bless us, for Jesus 
Chbist's sake. I am, &c Sam. Johnson." 

My readers are now, at last, to behold Samuel Johnson preparing 
himscif for that doom, from which the most exalted powers afford no 
exemption to man. Death had always been to him an object of terror ; 
so that, though by no means happy, he still clung to life with an eager- 
ness at which many have wondered. At any time when he was ill, he 
was very much pleased to be told that he looked better. An ingenious 
member of the Eumelian Club^ informs me, that upon one occasion, when 
he said to him that he saw health returning to his cheek, Johnson seized 
him by the hand and exclaimed, *' Sir, you are one of the kindest friends 
I ever had." 

His own state of his views of futurity will appear truly rational ; and 
may, perhaps, impress the unthinking with seriousness. 

"You know," says he,* "I never thought confidence with respect to fhtority, 
any part of the character of a brave, a wise, or a good man. Bravery has no 
place where it can avail nothing ; wisdom impresses strongly the consciousness 
of those faults, of which it is, perhaps, itself, an aggravation ; and goodness. 
always wishing to be better, and imputing every deficiency to criminal negligence^ 
and every fault to voluntary corruption, never dares to suppose the condition of 
forgiveness fulfilled, nor what is wanting in the crime supfdied by penitence. 

** This is the state of the best ; but what must be the condition of him whose 
heart will not suffer him to rank himself among the best; or among the good?— 
Such must be his dread of the approaching trial, as will leave him little atten- 
tion to the opinion of those whom he is leaving for ever ; and the serenity that is 
not felt, it can be no virtue to feign." 

His great fear of death, and the strange dark manner in which Six 
John Hawkins imparts the uneasiness which he expressed on account of 
offences with which he charged himself, may give occasion to injnrioviB 
suspicions, as if there had been something of more than ordinary cximi- 
nality weighing upon his conscience. On that account, therefore, a« wdl 
as from the regard to truth which he inculcated,' I am to mention (with 
all possible respect and delicacy, however,) that his ccmduct, after he 
came to London, and had associated with Savage and others, was not ao 
strictly virtuous, in one respect, as when he was a younger man. It waa 
well known that his amorous inclinations were uncommonly strong and 

* A Club ia London, founded by the learned and ingenious pfaydcian, Dr. Aah»ia 
honour of whose u&me it was called Eunteliarit from the Greek EJ/ficMos : thoac^ U ■ 
warmly contended, and even put to a vote, that it should have the more obvious : 
tion of Fraxineariy from the Latin. — ^Boswsll. 

S Mrs. 'Ihrale's collection, March 10, 1784. Vol ii. p. 8.— Boswbll. 

^ See what he said to Mr. Malone, p. 43 of this volume. — ^Boswkll. 
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Impetuous. He owned to many of his friends, that he used to take 
women of the town to taverns, and hear them relate their history. In 
short, it must not he concealed, that, like many other good and pious 
men, among whom we may place the apostle Paul upon his own authority, 
Johnson was not free from propensities which were ever ** warring against 
the law of his mind," — and that in his comhats with them, he was 
sometimes overcome. 

Here let the profane and licentious pause ; let them not thoughtlessly 
say that Johnson was an hypocrite, or that his ftrincvplet were not firm, 
because \ii\^ practice was not uniformly conformable to what he professed. 

Let the question be considered independent of moral and religious 
associations ; and no man will deny that thousands, in many instances, 
act against conviction. Is a prodigal, for example, an hypocrite, when 
he owns he is satisfied that his extravagance will bring him to ruin and 
misery ? We are sure he believes it ; but immediate inclination, 
strengthened by indulgence, prevails over that belief in influencing his 
conduct. Why then shall credit be refused to the sincerity of those who 
acknowledge their persuasion of moral and religious duty, yet sometimes 
£eu1 of living as it requires ? I heard Dr. Johnson once observe, ** There 
is something noble in publishing truth, though it condemns one's self."^ 
And one who said in his presence, *' he had no notion of people being in 
earnest in their good professions, whose practice was not suitable to them/' 
was thus reprimanded by him : — " Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of 
human nature as not to know that a man may be very sincere in good 
principles without having good practice ? '*' 

But let no man encourage or soothe himself in *' presumptuous sin," 
from knowing that Johnson was sometimes hurried into indulgences 
which he thought criminal. I have exhibited this circumstance as a 
shade in so great a character, both from my sacred love of truth, and to 
show that he was not so weakly scrupulous as he had been represented 
by those who imagine that the sins, of which a deep sense was upon his 
mind, were merely such little venial trifles as pouring milk into his tea 
on Good Friday. His understanding will be defended by my statement, 
if his consistency of conduct be in some degree impaired. But what 
wise man would, for momentary gratifications, deliberately subject him- 
self to suffer such uneasiness as we find was experienced by Johnson in 
reviewing his conduct as compared with his notion of the ethics of the 
gospel ? Let the following passages be kept in remembrance : — 

** God, giver and preserver of all life, by whose power I was created, and 

I " Joornal of a Tour to the Hebrides, * Srd edit. p. 209. On the same subject, in his 
letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Nov. 29, 1783, he makes the following just observation . 
"Life to be worthy of a rational being, must be always in progression; we must always 
purpose to do more or better than in time past. The mind is enlarged and elevated by 
mere purposes, though they end as they began, by airy contemplation. We compare and 
judge, though we do not practise." — Boswell. 

t '< Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides " p. 374. — Boswell. 
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by whoBe providence I am sustained, look down upon me with tenderness and 
mercy ; grant that I may not have been created to be finally destroyed ; that I may 
not be preserved to add wickedness to wickedness." — (Prayers and Med. p. 47.) 

"OLOKDy let me not sink into total depravity; look down upon me, and 
rescne me at last from the captivity of sin," (p. 68.) 

" Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast continued my life from year 
to year, grant that by longer life I may become less desirous of sinful pleasures, 
and more careful of eternal happiness," (p. 84.) 

"Let not my years be multiplied to increase my guilt; but as my age 
advances, let me become more pure in my thoughts, more regular in my desires, 
and more obedient to thy laws," (p. 120.) 

" Forgive, merciful Lord, whatever I have done contrary to thy laws. 
Give me such a sense of my wickedness as may produce true contrition and 
effectual repentance ; so that when I shall be called into another state, I may be 
received among the sinners to whom sorrow and reformation hare obtained pardon, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen,*' (p. 130.) 

Such was the distress of mind, such the p^tence of Johnson, in his 
hours of priyacy, and in his devout approaches to his Maker. His nn- 
eerity, therefore, must appear to every candid mind unquestionable. 

It is of essential consequence to keep in view, that there was in this 
excellent man's conduct no false principle of oommutaUon, no deHbertUe 
indulgence in sin, in consideration of a counterbalance of duty. His 
ofl^ding, and his repenting, were distinct and separate,^ and when we 
consider his almost imezampled attention to truth, his inflexible integrity, 
bis constant piety, who will dare to ** cast a stone at him ? " Besidn, 
let it never be forgotten, that he cannot be charged with any offence indi- 
cating badness of Tieart, anything dishonest, base, or malignant ; but 
that, on the contrary, he was charitable in an extraordinary degree; so 
that even in one of his own rigid judgments of himself (Easter-eve, 1 781 ), 
while he says, '' I have corrected no external habits," he is obliged to 
own, " I hope that since my last communion I have advanced by pious 
leflections, in my submission to God, and my benevoknoe to man."* 

I am conscious that this is the most difficult and dangerous part of 
my Inographical work, and I cannot but be very anxious concerning iL 
I trust that I have got through it, preservmg at once my r^ard to truth, 
•--to my friend, — and to the interests of virtue and religion. Kor can I 
apprdiend that more harm can ensue from the knowledge of the ut^egu- 
larities of Johnson, guarded as I have stated it, than from knowing tiuit 
Addison and Pamell were intemperate in the use of wine ; whieh he 
himself, in his Lives of those celebrated writers and pious men, has not 
forborne to record. 

^ Dr. Johnson related, with very earnest approbation, a stoiy of a gentleman, who, m 
an impulse of passion, overcame i^e virtue of a young woman. Wh^ she said to him, 
" I am afraid we have done wrong ! " he answered, '* Yes, we have done wrong ; iisr I waold 
cot debauch lier mind." — Boswkll. 

s " Prayers and Meditations," p. 192.— BoawBLL. 
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IT U not my intention to gire a very minnfe detail of tlie particulars of 
Johngon'a remunin;; days, of whom it was now evidect, that the crisis 
-wns fast appToaofaing, \rhen he must " dU like nun, and /all lilie one of 
the prinees," Yet it will be instructive, as well as gratifyinjf to the 
curioaitr of VDj readers, to record a few circumstances, on the autb^ticity 
of which they may perfectly rely, hs 1 have been at the ntmoet pains to 
obtain an accurate aoconnt of his last illness, from the best authority. 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Broctlesby, Dr. Warren, and Dr. Butter, phy- 
Hcians, generoualy attended him, without accepting any fees, as did Mr. 
Croikshank, anrgeon ; and all that could be done from professional skill 
-and ability was tried, to prolong a life ho truly valuable. He himself, 
indeed, having, on account of hia very bod constitution, been perpetually 
-applying himself to medical inqniriea, united his own efforts with those 
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of the gentlemen who attended him ; and imaging that the dropsical 
collection of water which oppressed him might be drawn -off by making 
inciBions in his body, he, with his usual resolute defiance of pain, cut 
deep when he thought that his surgeon had done it too tenderly.^ 

About eight or ten days before his death, when Dr. Brocklesby paid 
him his monimg visit, he seemed very low and desponding, and said, " I 
have been as a dying man all night." He then emphatically broke out 
in the words of Shakspeare, — 

" Canst thoa not minister to a mind diseased; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Kaze oat the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stufi^ 
Which weighs upon the heart? *' 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answered, from the same great poet : 

t herein the patient 
Must minister to himseli" 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with the application. 

On another day, after this, when talking on the subject of prayer. 
Dr. Brocklesby repeated from Juvenal, 

" Orandum est, ut sit mens sona in corpore sano," 

and so on to the end of the tenth satire ; but in running it quickly 
over, he happened, in the line, 

" Qui spatium vitse extremum inter munera ponat^" 

to pronounce supremum for extremum; at which Johnson's critical ear 
instantly took offence, and discoursing vehemently on the unmetrical 
effect of such a lapse, he showed himself as full as ever of the spirit of 
the grammarian. 

Having no other relations,* it had been for some time Johnson's in- 

* This bold experiment Sir John Hawkins has related in such a manner as to suggest 
a charge against Johnson of intentionally hastening his end; a charge so very incon- 
sistent with his character in every respect, that it is injurious even to refute it, as Sir 
John has thought it necessary to do. It is evident that what Johnson did in hopes of 
relief, indicated an extraordinary eagerness to retard his dissolution.— Boswbll. 

a The author in a former page has shown the injustice of Sir John Hawkins's charge, 
again&t Johnson, with respect to a person of the name of Hecly, whom he has inaccu- 
rately represented as a relation of Johnson's. See p. 249. — That Johnson was anxious 
to discover whether any of his relations were living, is evinced by the following letter,, 
written not long before he made his will : 

"to the BEV. DB. vrSE, in LAMBETH. 

" Sib, Bolt^ourt, Fleetrstreet, Nov. 29, 1784. 

**I am desirous to know whether Charles Scrimshaw, of Woodsease (I think), in 
your father's neighbourhood, be now living; what is his condition, and where he may be 
found. If you can conveniently make an inquiry about him, and can do it withod 
delay, it will be an act of great kindness to me, he being very nearly related to me. I beg 
lyou j to pardon this trouble. I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Sam. JoHNsoir. 
In conformity to the wish expressed in the preceding letter, an inquiry was made, hat 
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tention to make a liberal provision for his faithful servant, Mr. Francis 
Barber, whom he looked upon as particularly under his protection, and 
whom he had all along treated truly as an humble friend. Having asked 
Dr. Brocklesby what would be a proper annuity to a favourite servant, and 
being answered that it must depend on the circumstances of tlie master ; 
and, that in the case of a nobleman, fifty pounds a year was considered 
as an adequate reward for many years' faithful service : — *' Then," said 
Johnson, ** shall I be nobilusimtu, for I mean to leave Frank seventy 
pounds a year, and I desire you to tell him so." It is strange, however, 
to tlunk, that Johnson was not free from that general weakness of being 
averse to execute a will, so that he delayed it from time to time ; and had 
it not been for Sir John Hawkins's repeatedly iu*ging it I think it is 
probable that his kind resolution would not have been fulfilled. After 
making one, which, as Sir John Hawkins informs us, extended no farther 
than the promised annuity, Johnson's final disposition of his property 
was established by a Will and Codicil, of which copies are subjoined.^ 

no descendants of Charles Scrimshaw or of his sisters were discoTcred to be living. Dr. 
Vyse informs me that Dr. Johnson told him, " he was disappointed in the inquiries he had 
nuule after his relations." There is therefore no ground whatsoever fur supposing that he 
was onmindful of them, or neglected them. — Malonb. 

' "Iif THK NAME OP GoD. Amen. I, Samubl Johnson, being in full possession 
of m y faculties, but fearing this night may put an end to my life, do ordain this my last 
Will and Testament. I bequeath to Ood a soul polluted by many sins, but I hope puri- 
fied by Jesus Christ. I leave seven hundred and fifty pounds in the hands of Bennet 
Langton, Esq. ; three hundred pounds in the hands of Mr. Barclay and Mr. Perkins, 
brewers; one hundred and fifty pounds in the hands of Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromoro; 
cme thousand pounds^ Three per cent. Annuities in the public funds ; and one hundred 

rnnds now lying by me in ready money : all these before-mentioned sums and property 
leave, I say, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scolt, of 
Doctors' Commons, in trust, for the following uses : — That is to say, to pay to the repre- 
sentatives of the late William Innys, bookseller, in St. Paul's Churchyard, the sum of 
two hundred pounds ; to Mrs. White, my female servant, one hundred pounds stock in 
the Three per cent. Annuities aforesaid. The rest of the aforesaid sums of money and 
property, together with my books, plate, and household .furniture, I leave to tlic before- 
mentioned Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. W^illiom Scott, also in 
trust, to be applied, after paying my debts, to the use of Francis Barber, my man-servant, 
a u^^ro, in such manner as they shall judge most fit and available to his benefit. And I 
appoint the aforesaid Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, 
sole executors of this my last will and testament, hereby revoking all former wills ancl 
testaments whatever. In witness whereof, I hereunto subscribe my name, and affix uiy 
seal, this eighth day of December, 1784. 

"Sam. Johnson (L.S.) 
** Signed, sealed, published, declared, and delivered, by the said testator, as his 
last will and testament, in the presence of us, the word two being first inserted 
in the opposite page. 

"Gkobgb Stsahan. 
"John Desmoulins." 
• By way of Codicil to my last will and testament, I, Samuel Johnson, give, 
devise, and bequeath my messuage or tenement situate at Lichfield, in the county of 
Stafford, with the appurtenances in the tenure and occupation of Mrs. Bond, of Lichfield 
aforesaid, or of Mr. Hinchman, her under-tenant, to my executors in trust, to sell and 
dispose of the same ; and the money arising from such sale I give and bequeath as fol- 
lows — viz., to Thomas and Benjamin, the sons of Fisher Johnson, late of Leicester, and 
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The consideration of numerous papers of which he was possessed, 
seems to have struck Johnson's mind with a sudden anxiety, and as 



— — Whiling, daughter of Thomas Johnson, late of CovcntTT, and the grand- 
daughter of the said Thomas Johnson, one fall and equal fourth port each ; but in case 
there khall be more grand^laughtcrs than one of the said Thomas Johnson, living at the 
time of my decease, I give and bequeath the pun or share of that one to and equally 
between such grand-daughters. I give and bequeath to the Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, 
near Froom, in the county of Somerset, the sum of cue hundred pounds, requesting him 
to apply the same towards the maintenance of Elizalieth Heme, a lunatic. I also irive 
and bequeath to my god-children, the son and daughter of Mauritius Lowe, painter, each 
of them one hundred pounds of my stock in the Three per cent Consolidated Annuities, 
to be applied and disposed of by and at the discretion of my executors, in the education 
or settlement in the world of them my said legatcfs. Also 1 give and bequeath to Sir 
John Hawkins, one of my executors, the AnnaJes Ecclesiastici of Baronius, and Holin- 
ihed's and Sfeowe's Chronicles, and also an octaro Common Prayer Book. To Bennet 
Langton, Esq., I give and bequeath my Polyglot Bible. To Sir Joshua Reynolds, my 
great French Dictionary, by Martinicrc, and uiy own copy of my folio English Dictifxi- 
ary of the last revision. To Dr. William Scott, one of my executors, the Dictionnaire 
de Commerce, and Lectius's edition of the Greek Poets. To Mr. Windham, Poets 
Gneci Heroici per Henricum Slephanum. To the Rev. Mr. Strahan, Vicar of I&lington, 
in Middlesex, Mill's Greek Testament, Beza's Greek Testament, by Stephens, all my 
Latin Bibles, and my Greek Bible, by Wechelius. To Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brockleaby, 
Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruikshunk, the surgeon who attended me, Mr. Holder, my apothe- 
cary, Gerard Hamilton, Esq., Mrs. Gardiner, of Snow-hill, Mrs. Frances Reynold8,Mr. 
Hoole, and the Reverend Mr. Hoolc, his son, each a book at their election, to keep as a 
token of remembrance. I also give and bequeath to Mr. John Desmoulins, two hundred 
pounds Consolidated Three per cent Annuities ; and to Mr. Sastres, the Italian master, 
the sum of five pounds, to be laid out in books of piety for his own use. And whereas 
the said Bennet Langton hath agreed, in consideration of the sum of seven hundred and 
fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to be in bis hands, to grant and secure an annuity ot 
seventy pounds, payable during the life of me and my servant, Francis Barber, and the 
life of the survivor of us, to Mr. George Stnbbs, in trust for us ; my mind and will is, 
that in case of my decease before the said agreement shall be perfected, the said sum of seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, and the bond for securing the said sum, shall go to the aaid 
Francis Barber ; and I hereby give and bequeath to him the some, in lieu of the bequest 
in his favour, contained in my said will. And I hereby empower my execut<na to dedoct 
and retain all expenses that shall or may be incurred in the execution of my said will, 
or of this codicil thereto, out of such estate and effects as I shall die poMened oC All 
the rest, residue, and remainder of my estate and effects I give and bequeath to my said 
executors, in trust for the said Francis Barber, his executors and administraton. 
Witness my hand and seal, this ninth day of Decexoher, 1784. 

*'Sam. JoHirsoir (LJSw) 
" Signed, sealed, published, declared, and delivered, by the said SamadJ<dinsoat 
as and for a codicil to his last will and testament, in the presence of us, wlw^in 
his presence, and at his request, and also in the presence of eaoh other, have 
hereto subscribed our names us witnesses. 

"John Copelt, 
"William Gibson, 
"Hbmbt Cole.** 
Upon these testamentary deeds it is proper to make a few observations. 
His express declaration with his dying breath as a Christian, as it had been oAien 
practised in such solemn writings, was of real consequence from this great man, fiir the 
conviction of a mind equally acute and strong, might well overbalance the donbta cf 
others, who were his contemporaries. The expression polluted may, to some, convipy an 
impression of more than ordinary contamination; but that is not warranted hj lli 
genuine meaning, as appears from ** The Rambler," No. 42. The same word is uwd a 
the will of Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, who was piety itself! 

His legacy of two hundred pounds to the representatives 3f Mr. Innys, bookMDer«ia 
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giziDg for the liberty I had taken, asked him if I could help it. He placidly 
ansv^ered, " Why, Sir, I do not think you could have helped it." 1 
eaid that I had, for once in my life, felt half an inclination to conunit 
theft It had come into my mind to carry off those two volumes, and 
never see him more. Upon my inquiring how this would have affected 
him, "Sir," said he, " I believe I should have gone mad."^ 

During his last illness, Johnson experienced the steady and kind 
attachment of his numerous friends. Mr. Hoole has drawn up a narra- 
tive of what passed in the visits which he paid him during that time, 
from the 10th of November to the 13th of December, the day of his death, 
inclusive, and has favoured me with a perusal of it, with permission to 
make extracts, which I have done. Nobody was more attentive to him 
than Mr. Langton,' to whom he tenderly said, Te teneam morieru 
defieiente manu. And I think it highly to the honour of Mr. Windham, 
that his important occupations as an active statesman did not prevent 
him from pajring assiduous respect to the djring sage whom he revered. 
Mr. Langton informs me, that one day he found Mr. Burke and four 
(HT five more friends sitting with Johnson. Mr. Burke said to him, ' I ant 
afraid, Sir, such a number of us may be oppressive to you.' — * No, Sir,' 
said Johnson, ' it is not so ; and I must be in a wretched state, indeed, 
when your company would not be a delight to noe.' Mr. Burke, in a 
tremulous voice, expressive of being very tenderly affected, replied, ' My 
dear Sir, you have always been too good to me.' Inmiediately afterwards 
he went away. This was the last circumstance in the acquaintance of 
these two eminent men." 



The following particulars of his conversation within a few days of 
his death, I give on the authority of Mr. John Nichols :• — 

^ One of these Tolumes, Sir John Hawkins informs ns, he put into his pocket; for 
which the excuse he states is, that he meant to preserve it from falling into the hands of a 
person whom he describes so as to make it sufficiently clear who is meant; " having Strang 
reasons/' said he, " to suspect that this man might find and make an ill use of the book.** 
Why Sir John should suppose that the gentleman alluded to would act in this manner, 
he has not thought fit to explain. But what he did was not approved of by Johnson ; 
who, upon being acquainted of it without delay by a friend, expressed great indignation, 
and warmly insisted on the book being delivered up ; and, afterwards, in the suppoaitioa 
of his missing it, without knowing by whom it had been taken, he said, " Sir, I shoidd 
have gone out uf the world distrusting half mankind." Sir John next day wrote a iettor 
to Johnson, assigning reasons for his conduct ; upon which Johnson observed to Mr. 
Langton, "Bishop Sanderson could not have dictated a better letter. I could almost say 
Melius eft sic p<Bnituisse qtiam non errasse." The agitation into which Johnson was 
thrown by this incident, probably made him hastily bum those precious records which most 
ever be regretted. — Boswell. 

s Mr. Langton, whose name so often ocam in these volumes, survived Johnson wemnl 
years. He died at Southampton, Dec. 18, 1801. — Malome. 

8 On the same undoubted authority I give a few articles, which should have been in* 
sTted in chronological order ; but which, now that they are before me, I should be 
tc omit: — 

" In 1736, Dr. Johnson had a particular inclination to have been engaged i 
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** He said that the Parliamentary Debates were the only part of his 
writings which then gare him any compmiction ; but that at the time 
he wrote them, he had no conception he was imposing upon the world, 
tfaongfa they were frequently written from very slender materials, and 
often from none at all — the mere coinage of his own imagination. Ue 
nerer wrote any part of his works with equal velocity. Three colunms 
of the Magazine in an hour was no unconmion effort, which was faster 
than most persons could have transcribed that quantity. 

" Of hu friend Cave, he always spoke with great affection. ' Yet,' 
said he, ' Cave (who never looked out of his window but with a view to 
the Gentleman's Magazine) was a penurious paymaster ; he would con- 
tract f(nr lines by the hundred, and expect the long hundred ; but he was 
a good man, and always delighted to have his friends at his table.' 

" When talking of a regular edition of his own works, he said, that 
he had power (from the booksellers) to print such an edition, if his 



to the BcTerend Mr. Budworth, then head master of the Grammar.«chool at 
Bnwood, in Staflordnliire, ' uu excellent person, who possessed eveiy talent of a perfect 
instructor of youth, in a degree which (to use the words of one of the brightest oma- 
menti of literature, the Reverend Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester) has been rarely found 
in Ukj of that profession since the days of Quiutiiian.' Mr. Budworth, * who was less 
known in his lifetime, from that obscure situation to which the ca])rice of fortune oft 
condemns the most accomplished characters, than his highest merit deserved,' had been 
bred under Mr. Blackwcll, at Market Bosworth, where Johnson was some time an usher ; 
which might naturally lead to the application. Mr. Budworth was certainly no stranger 
io the learning or abilities of Johnson, as he more than once lamented his having been 
nnder the necessity of declining Uie engagement, from an apprehension that the paralytic 
affection, under, which our great Philologist laboured through life, might become the object 
of imitation or of ridicule, among his pupils." Captain Budworth, his grandson, has 
oonfirmed to me this anecdote. 

" Among the early associates of Johnson, at St John's Gate, was Samuel Boyse, 
well known by his ingenious productions ; and not less noted for his imprudence. It 
was not unusual fur Boyse to be a customer to the pawnbroker. On one of these occa- 
sions. Dr. Johnson collected a sum of money to redeem his friend's clothes, which in 
two days after were pawned ogain. * The sum,' said Johnson, ' was collected by six- 
pences, at a time when to me sixpence was a serious consideration.' 

" Speaking one day of a person fur whom he had a real friendship, but in whom vani^ 
was somewhat too predomintmt, hu observed, that ' Kelly was so fond of dis})Iaying on 
his sideboard the plate which he iK>sKesscd, that he added to it his spurs. For my part, 
said he, * I never was master of a pair of spurs but once, and they are now ut the bottom 
of the ocean. By the carelessness of Boswell's servant, they were dropped from the end 
of the boat, on our return from the Isle of Sky.' " 

The late Kevcrend Mr. Samuel Badcock, having been introduced to Dr. Johnson by 
Mr. Nichols, some years before his death, thus expressed himself in a letter to that gen- 
tleman: — 

** How much I am obliged to you for the favour you did me in introducing me to Dr, 
Johnson ! Tantum vidi Virgilium. But to have seen him, and to have received a testi- 
mony of respect from him was enough. I recollect all the conversation, and shall never 
forget one of his expressions. Speaking of Dr. P (whose writings, I saw, he 

estimated at a low rate, he said, ' You have proved him as deficient in probity as he is in 
learning.* I called him an * Index-scholar; ' but ho was not willing to allow him a claim 
even to that merit. He said, 'that he borrowed from those who had been borrowers 
themselves, and did not know that the mistakes he adopted had been answered by otilierB.' 
I often think of our short, but precious, visit to this great man. I shall consider it as a 
kind of an era in my life." — Boswkll. 
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health admitted it ; but had no power to assign oTer any edition, unless 
he could add notes, and so alter them as to make them new works, which 
his state of health forbade him to think of. ' I may posaU>ly live,' said 
he, ' or rather breathe, three days, or perhaps three weeks ; bat find 
myself daily and gradually weaker/ 

** He said at another time, three or four days only before his death, 
speaking of the little fear he had of undergoing a chirurgical operation^ 
' I would give one of these legs for a year more of life — 1 mean of com- 
fcntable life, not such as that which I now suffer ;' and lamented much 
his inability to read during his hours of restlessness. * I used formerly,' 
he added, ' when sleepless in bed, to read like a Turk.* 

" Whilst confined by his last iUness, it was his regular practice to 
have the church-service read to bim by some attentive and friendly 
divine. The Rev. Mr. Hoole performed this kind office in my presence 
for the last time, when, by his own desire, no more than the litany was 
read ; in which his responses were in the deep and sonorous voice which 
Mr. Boswell has occasionally noticed, and with the most profound devo- 
tion that can be imagined. His hearing not being quite perfect, he more 
than once interrupted Mr. Hoole, with * Louder, my dear Sir, louder, I 
entreat you, or you pray in vain !' — and when the service was ended, he, 
with great earnestness, turned round to an excellent lady who was 
present, saying, ' I thank you, Madam, very heartily, for your kindneas 
in joining me in this solemn exercise. Live well, I conjure you ; and you 
will not feel the compunction at the last, which I now feel.' So truly 
humble were the thoughts which this great and good man entertained ci 
his own approaches to religious perfection. 

** He was earnestly invited to publish a volume of ' Devotional 
Exercises ;' but this (though he listened to the proposal with much com- 
placency, and a large sum of money was offered for it) he declined, firom 
motives of the sincerest modesty. 

** He seriously entertained the thought of translating * Thuanus.*^ 
He often talked to me on the subject, and once in particular, when I was 
rather wishing that he woidd favour the world, and gratify his sovereign,, 
by a Life of Spenser (which he said that he would readily have done, 
had he been able to obtain any new materials for the purpose), he added, 
* I have been thinking again. Sir, of " Thuanus ;" it would not be the 
laborious task which you have supposed it. I should have no troaUa 
but that of dictation, which would be performed as speedily as an amanu- 
ensis could write.* " 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson and divines of different casa^ 
munions, that although he was a steady Church of England man, tha« 
was, nevertheless, much agreeable intercourse between him and them. 
Let me particularly name the late Mr. La Trobe, and Mr. Hutton, of 
the Moravian profession. His intimacy with the English Benedictiiiea 
at Paris, has been mentioned ; and as an additional proof of the charity 
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in which ha lived with good men of th« Romiah Chnroh, 1 am ha^pj >n 
tlua opportunity of lecording his friendship witli the Iler. Thomaa 
fiuMej, D.D., his Catholic M^estf'a Cfa*plain of EmbasB^ at the 
Court of London, that verj respectable man, etnioent not odIj for hi» 
powerfol eloquence aa a preacher, but for his Tarious abilities and ac- 
qniaitioDs. Kaj, though Johnson loved a FKabTlerian the least of all, 
tliia did not prevent his having a, long and luinlemipted social ci 
with the Rev. Dr. James Fordyoe, who, 
since fais deatii, hath grate^lj cele- 
brated him in a warm strain of devo- 
tionaJ composition. 

Amidst the melancholy clouds which 
himg over the dying Johnson, hia cha- 
Tacteiistical manner shotred itself on 




When Dr. Warren, ia the usual 
style, hoped that he was better, hia 
noBwer WdS, " No, Sir ; you cannot 
concave with what acceleration I ad- 
vance towards death." 

A man irhom he had never seen 
before was employed one night to sit 
up with him, Being aakcd next morn- 
ing how he liked liis attendant, hb answer was, " Not at all, Sir ; the 
fellow's an idiot ; he is m awkward as a turnspit when first put into- 
the wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse." 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently to support him, 
ho thanked him for his kindness, and said, "That will do-— all thata 
piUow can do." 

He repeated with great spirit a poem, consisting of several stanzas, 
in four lines, in alternate rhyme, which he said he had composed some 
years before,^ on occasion of a rich, extravagant young gentleman's 
coming of age, saying, he hod never repeated it but once since bo com- 
posed it, and had given but one copy of it. That copy was given to- 
Urs. Thra]e, now Piozsi, who has published it in a book wlucli she 
entitles " IBritish Synanimy," but which is truly a collection of enter- 
tuning remarks and stcirieH, no mattar whether accurate or not. Bdng 
a piece of eiqiusito utini, convuyud in a strain of pointed vivacity and 
humour, and in a maunei- uf which no other iustouce is to be found in 
Johnson's writings, 1 itholl here insert it. 

' In ITSO. SuhlilsUnUiMn. Ilinle, dttMl AdruM fl, 1780:— "You hiTC hood 
in tho pipsn how — ~- !• oouu lo 4||«. I hftvi sorlutd d ibuil «ang of cDogruiiltiliin, 
vbkh yCHi muit nol show to luiybixlj. It it nild that it bhoidd como into anybodj'k 
head. I hope ;i>ii vill nad h with cuidniir ; it li, I believe, ana a! ilio ■uihor'i flcK 
esHys in ibu VBj o( iriiting, and a boglunar it alvajr* to bo tnUid wiili tmdgniNi."— 
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Tnbtk and jakeanK, 7bb[9» bdA piemT, 
iQj,^ •••••••^ an: smr yonr wwn. 

XMUBif d inim vat isiniafi ifffliBr, 

Wild » Kind, miQ Hi:^ s iesi^isr, 
2&d itff; MBK uf -dirifi iareiwli. 

AL liK: mmiei: -due Iflmimi can:; 

^imir liie Bpirji of sn iieor. 

JUI ibas jr»7 tft ritst sod fcUr 

Jw iv Kjt tLtar ^«TT fj ; 
TLtfn: ^ paittisia^ h^ sod juDr, 

Tli*re iht jax^er gan joid shr. 

W«t]di, arr kid, tru iBaSe t» imidfir. 

CaS die jttek«T, eali 1^ pamder. 
Bid tiM3s ocflXK and tnketLcsr £!! 

^Ixfs iht IfonBT libikr earoiiKifi, 

^Ifeitareacraf wiiatareboDKi? 
OajT ^irt, or a«4 «• dby. 

^faooM tlie gaaiififli friend or BBodber 

Td i tlie voef of ailfid vaite ; 
Seyirn tliear emaati, wtan ikdr pother, 

Yoo can hang or drovn at la^ 

Af he opened a note which his senrant broagfat to him, he slid, ** An 
</M th<Migbt ftrikes me — we shall reeeire no letters, in the grBie.** 

He requested three things of Sir Joshna BefnoMs : — ^To foigife hira 
tliirtj potmds which he had borrowed of him ; to read the BiUe ; and 
nerer Ui tube his pencil on a Sondaj. Sir Joshna readity aeqoieaeed. 

Indeed he showed the greatest anxiety for the rdigioos improvoment 
of his friends, to whom be discoursed of its infinite oonseqfiienee. Ha 
be^i^ged of Mr. Iloole to think of what he had said, and to commit it to 
writing ; and upon bdng afterwards a^scred that this was done, preased 
his hands, and in an earnest tone thanked him. Dr. Broeklesbj haTin|r 
attended him with the utmost assiduitj and kindness as his ^jacum 
and friend, he was peculiarly desirous that this gentleman should not 
entertain any loose speculatire notions, but be confinned in the tindn 
of Christianity, and insisted on his writing down in his preaenee^ m 
nearly as he could collect it, the import of what passed on the solgeet ; 
%Dd Dr. Brocklesby baring complied with the request, he made him 
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mga the paper, and urged him to keep it in hia own custody as long as 

Johnson, with that native fortitude, which, amidst all his bodily 
distzess and mental sufferings, never forsook him, asked Dr. Brockleaby, 
fts a man in whom he had confidence, to tell him plainly whether ho 
could recover. '* Give me," said he, *' a direct answer." The doctor 
bAyii^ first asked him if he could bear the whole truth, which way 
soever it might lead, and being answered that he could, declared that, 
in his opinion, he could not recover without a miracle. ** Then," said 
Johnson, '* I will take no more physic, not even my opiates ; for I have 
prayed Uiat I may render up my sonl to God unclouded." In tliiti re- 
Bohition he persevered, and, at the same time, used only the woakoHt 
kinds of sustenance. Being pressed by Mr. Windham to take somo* 
what more gcoierous nourishment, lest too low a diet should have the 
Tery e£fect which he dreaded, by debilitating his mind, ho said, " I will 
take anything but inebriating sustenance." 

The Rev. Mr. Strahan, who was the son of his friend, and had been 
always one of his great favourites, had, during his last illness, the natis- 
fiEUition of contributing to soothe and comfort him. That gentleman's 
house at Islington, of which he is vicar, afforded Johnson, occasionally and 
easily, an agreeable change of place and fresh air, and he attended also 
upon him in town in the discharge of the sacred offices of his profession. 

Mr. Strahan has given me the agreeable assurance, that after being 
in much agitation, Johnson became quite composed, and continued so 
till his death. 

Dr. Brocklesby, who will not be suspected of fanaticism, obliged mo 
with the following accounts : — 

**For some time before his death, all his fears were calmed and 
absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, and his trust in the merits and 
propitiation oi J EST}8 Christ. 

" He talked often to me about the necessity of faith in the sacrifice 
of Jesus, as necessary beyond all good works whatever, for the salvation 
of mankind. 

*' He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke, and to read his Sermons. 1 
asked him why he pressed Dr. Clarke, an Arian.^ * Because,' said he, 
* he is fuUest on the propitiatory sacrifice* " 

Johnson having thus in his mind the true Christian scheme, at once 

^ The change of his sentiments with regard to Dr. Clarke is thus mentioned to me in 
a letter from the late Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford : — ** The doctor's 
prejudices were the strongest, and certainly in another sense the weakest, that ever pos- 
sessed a sensible man. You know his extreme zeal for orthodoxy. But did you ever 
hear what he told mc himself ? That he had made it a rule not to admit Dr. Clarke's 
name in Ms Dictionary. This, however, wore ofif. At some distance of time he advised 
with me what books he should read in defence of the Christian religion. I recommended 
' Clarke's Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion,* as the best of the kind ; and I 
find in what is called his ' Prayers and Meditations, that he was frequently employed in 
the latter part of his ume in reading Clarke's Sermons." — ^Boswbll. 

4 K 
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ratioDftl and cotiKlatoiy, imitmg justioe and merejin tibe DnwiTi, mib 
the improvement of hmnan nature, previous to his receiving the Holj^ 
Sacrament in his apartment composed and fervently uttered this prayer.^ 

** Almighty and most mercifol Father, I am now, as to hmnan eyes it seemsy 
about to commemorate, fbr the last time, the death of thy Son Jesus Chmst, 
oar Saviomr and Bedeemer. Grants Lord, that my whole hope and confi- 
dence may he in his merits, and tliy mercy ; enforce and aoc^t my imperfect 
repentance; make this commemoration avuloble to the confirmatianof my feitfa, 
the establishment of my hope, and the enlargement of my charity ; and maka 
the death of thy Son Jesus Chbist effectual to my redemption. Have mercy 
upon me^ and pardon the multitude of my ofifences. Bless my friends ; have 
mercy upon all men. Support me by tliy Holy Spirit, in the days of weakness, 
and at the hour of death ; and receive me, at my death, to everlasting happiness* 
for thesakeof Jksus Chbisi. Amen." 

Having, as has been already mentioned, made his will on the 8th. 
and 9th of December, and settled all his vrorldly ai£urs» he languished 
till Monday,, the 13th of that month, when he expired about seven 
o'clock ia the evening, with so Uttle apparent pain that his attondants 
hardly perceived when his dissolution took place. 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas David, haa furnished ma 
with tiie following particulars : — 

<' The Doctor, from the time that he was certun his death waa near,^ 
appeared to be perfectly resigned, was seldom or never &etful or out of 
temper, and often siud to his faithful servant, who gave me this account, 
* Attend, Francis, to the salvation of your soul, which is the object (£ 
greatest importance : ' he also explained to him passages in the scripture, 
and seemed to have pleasure in talking upon rdigious subjects. 

" On Monday, the 13th of December, the day on which he died, a 
Miss Morris, daughter to a particular friend of his, called, and said to 
Francis that she begged to be permitted to seethe Doctor, that she might 
earnestly request him to give her his blessing. Francis went into his 
room, followed by the young lady, and delivered the message. The 
Doctor turned himself in the bed, and said, 'God bless you, m^ 
dear ! ' These were the last words he spoke. His difficulty of breathing 
increased till about seven o'clock in the evening, when Mr. Barber and 
Mrs. Desmoulins, who were sitting in the room, observing that the noise he 
made in breathing bad ceased, went to the bed, and found he waa dead." 

About two days after his death, the following very agreeable account 
was communicated to Mr. Malone, in a letter by the Honourable John 
Byng, to whom I am much obliged for granting me permisaifHi to intro- 
duce it in my work. 

"Dbar&ir, 
' Since I saw yoo, I have had a loDg conversation with Gawston,t wbonfc 

^ The Rev. MV. Strahan took care to hare it preserved, and has insoledit ia " 
4LDd Meditations," p. 316. — ^Boswbll. 

8 Servant to the Bight Hon. William Windham.— ^BoswBLL. 
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mf wIUi Dr. SAnaaa, from dIem o'clock on SumUy evening, till tco o'clock on 
JUmdMj monung. And fniin what I con gatbet from him. it dtcnM Rem, Giat 
St. Jafaaanl vu perfectij compoied, ateadj in hope, tnd naigned to death, Ai 
tba intoml of each hour, thej uuisted him to lit up In hu bed, and move hia 
Viga which were in moch pun ; wlien be regnkil; addreued hinuelf to fiiivent 
pn^ ; and though, uioetiiae*, his voice fiuled him, hia senaa nera' did, dnrinf; 
thMt time. The onlj BOatenaiice he received wag elder and water. He aaid hii 
mind wBi {mpared, and the time to hia dissolution seemed long;. At ax in tbo 
BicnuDg, he inquired the hour, and, on being inibrmed, Mid that all went on 
rlj, and he lelt te had but a fen hoars to live. 
'At ten o'clock in the moniing, be paried from Cftwston, saying. Ton 
dKxddnot detain Hr. Wiadhom's serTant:—! thank jon ; bear mj remembriuice 
to jonr mastei.' Cawston says, tluit no man couH appear more collected, more 
dennt, or leaa terrified at the thoi^hta of the approaebing' miiiiile. 

" This accoim^ which is so moch more agreeable tlian, and lomewhat dil^- 
ant fttu, yooT^ has given as the satisfaction of tliinkilig that t1;at great man died 
■B he fired, fiiU of lesignation, strengthened in faith, and joyful in hope." 

A few days before hia death, he had nsked Sir John Hawkins, as one 
of iaa execatora, where he should be buried ; and on being answered, 
"Doobtleu in Weetminster Abbey," seemed to feel a satiafaction vo^ 
nfttiml to a poet ; and indeed, in my opinion, verj natural to every man 
of onj imagination, who has no family sepulchre in which he can be Imd 
'with, hia fathera. Accordinglj, upon Monday, December 20, hia remains 
were deposited in that noble and renowned edifice ; and orer his gritve 
WM placed a large blue flag-stone, with thia inscription :— 




His funeral was attended b^ a rtepectable number rf hk biaii^ par- 
tdcnkrlj such of the membcn of tha Literary Club as wen Am m town ; 
and wa» also honoured wr& Am phmbm of aannl of fte Reverend 
Chapter of Westminster. Mr. Bvk^ Sir Jomt^ Banks, Ur. Windham, 
iir. Langton, Sir Charlea Bunbuiy, and Mr. Colman, bore his pall. 
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Hie Bchooliellow, Dr. Taylor, perfomied the mournful office of reaJing 
the bunol-service. 

I trust I shall not be accused of affectatioQ when I declare, that I 
find myself unable to express all that I felt upon the loss of such a 
"guide, philosopher, and friend."* I shall, therefore, not say one word 
of my own, but adopt those of an eminent friend,' which he uttered with 
an abrupt felicity superior to all studied eompositions : — " He has made 
a ehasm, which not only nothing can fill up, but which nothing has a 
tendency to fill up. John»ou is dead. Let us go to the next best — 
there is nobody ; no man can be said to put you in mind of Johnson." 

As Johnson had abundant homage paid to him during his life,* ao 

1 On the nibject of Johnwn I maj adapt Ibe words of Sir JohD Huriugtoii, cow-Bniinit 
hii lenerable uilor rad rlioceHn, Dr. Jobn Slill. Biihop of Bam jud Wellar— "Who huh 
'lopea, oil encDurageniemm ia mj beil slodiu; to whom I 

if I speak franklj.it ij not to be binned; and though I 
pardoned." A'ti^d Aniiqan, toJ. i. p. 136. There is one 
haracler of Bishop Slili, which is peculiatly applicable lu 
Fanioui a diiyuter that the Icaniedeit were e.cn afraid to 
ing his own slrengtli, could nol stick to vam theni in ihdr 
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no writer in this nation ever had such an accumulation of literary 
honours after his death. A seraiou upon that event was preached in 
St. Mary's Church, Oxford, before the University, by the licv. Mr. 
Agutter, of Magdalen College.^ The Lives, the Memoirs, the Itlssaya, 
both in prose and verse, which have been published concerning him, 
irould make many volumes. The numerous attacks too upon him, I 
consider as part of his consequence, upon the principle which ho himsolf 
CM) well knew and asserted. Many who trembled at his presence, woro 
forward in assault, when they no longer apprehended danger. When 

Johnson delighted to stand and repeat verses, erected an urn with ilio following in 
■cription: — 

** This spot was often dignified by the presence of 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Whose moral writings, exactly confoi-mable to the precepts of Christianity, 

Gave ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth." 

As no inconsiderable circumstance of hU fume, we must reckon tltc extraordinary r.r^* 
of the artists to extend and perpetuate his image. I can enumerate a buMt by Mr. 
Nollekens, and the many casts which are made from it; several pictures by Sir JoMhuft 
Keynolds, from one of which, in the possession of the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Humphry 
executed a beautiful miniature in enamel: one by Mrs. rruiicex Hcyiiolds, Sir Joshua'ii 
sister: one by Mr. Zofianij ; and one by Mr. Opie; and the following cngruvingN of his 
portrait: 1. One by Cooke, from Sir Joshua, for the l*roi»rietorN' <'<iition of hin folio 
Dictionary. — 2. One fi-om ditto, by ditto, for their quarto edition. — 3. Ono from Opio, by 
Heath, for Harrison's edition of his Dictionary. — 4. One from NollckciiH' bust of him, 
by Bartolozzi, for Fielding's quarto edition of his Dictionary. — 5. One small, from Har- 
ding, by Trotter, for his " Beauties." — 6. One small, from Sir Joshua, by TrotU.T, for hik 
" Lives of the Poets." — 7. One small, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, for " The Uumbler." — 
8. One small, from an original drawing, in the possession of Mr. John Simco, etched by 
Trotter, for another edition of his "Lives of the Poets." — 0. Ono small, no painter's 
name, etched by Taylor, for his Johnsoniana. — 10. One folio whole-length, with his oak- 
stick, as described in" BoswclVs "Tour," drawn and etched by Trotter. — IL One largo 
mezzotinto, from Sir Joshua, by Doughty. — 12. One largo Koman head, from Sir Joshua, 
by Marchi. — 13. One octavo, holding a book to his eye, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, for his 
works. — 14. One small, from a drawing from the life, and engraved by Trotter, for his 
Life, published by Kearsley. — 15. One large, from Opie, by Mr. Townley (brother of Mr. 
Towrdey, of the Commons), an ingenious artist, who resided some time at Berlin, and has 
the honour of being engraver to bis Majesty the King of Prussia. This is one of the 
finest mezzotintos tiiat ever was executed; and what renders it of extraonlinury value, 
the plate was destroyed after four or five impressions only were taken off. Ono of them 
is in the possession of Sir William Scott. Mr. Townley has lately been prevailed with to 
execute and publish another of the same, that it may be more generally circulated among 
the admirers of Dr. Johnson. — 16. One large, from Sir Joshua's first picture of him, liy 
Heath, for this work, in quarto. — 17. One octavo, by Baker, for the octavo edition. — 18. 
And one for "Lavater's Essays on Physiognomy," in which Johnson's countenance is 
analyzed upon the principles of that fanciful writer. — lliere are also several seals with 
his head cut on them, particularly a very fine one by that eminent artist, Edward Burch, 
Esq. B,.A., in the possession of the younger Dr. Charles Bumey. 

Let me add, as a proof of the popularity of his character, that there are copper pieces 
struck at Birmingham, with his head impressed on them, which pass current as halfpence 
there, and in the neighbouring parts of the country. — Boswell. 

1 It is not yet published. — In a letter to me, Mr. Agutter says, " My sermon before 
the University was more engaged with Dr. Johnson's moral than his intellectual character* 
It particularly examined his fear of death, and suggested several reasons for the iqp. 
prehensions of the good, and the indifference of the injfidel in their last hours ; this was 
illustrated by contrasting the death of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hume • the text was Job 
xxi. 22— 26."— Boswell. 
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one of his Ihtle pragmUicB] foes irss invldioaaly Bnarliitg at bis fame, 
At Sir Joi^aa Reynolda'e table, the Kot. Dr. Pair exclaimed, with his 
uanal bold animatimi, "Aj, now that the old iion is dead, ererj obh 
ilmiks be maj kick at faim." 

A manmnent for bim, in Westminster Abbej, was resolved upon 
soon after hie death, and was eopported hj a most respectable ooatribu- 
tion ; but the Bean Mid Chapter of St. Fanl's having omne to a resolu- 
tion (A admitting monmneats there, xtpoD a liberal and magnifioent plan, 
that cathedral was aAerwards fixed on.astheplsoe in wh^ l cenotaph 
ihould be erected to his memory ; and in the cathedral of his d 




citj of Lichfield, a emalkr one is to be aected.' To oon^oee his 
epitaph could not but excite the warmest competition of gemos.* £F 

if ■ metalSoa, wllli * t«blil 
m wfaich !■ tJui idicnption 



re erected. B e 

" The fnenda of Sinnmi JoHKiOH, LL.D. 

AnuiTeofliehfidd, 

Erected this mninment, 



A dinjngiiii]ied mtir&l wiiter, uid a noocre GhiUti 
He died Dee. IB, I7B4, aged 711.-— MiLOHt 
) Um Be*. Dr. Pur, on bring leqwaed Id uuln*aka it. dnn m 
kun to WiHiam SBvaid, Ei^ 
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kmdari a laudato <ma bo pr^se, nhich is highly estimable, I should not 




Ml great icholsr, sad vmn admlnr orJohnion, bus yislded lo 
repemcu wjicjuiuuds, onn eienltcd the Terj diSeolt UDdeitAkmg, — BoaWBLL. 

Dr. Jolmsoa'i mnaumem, ccauiitiiig of a Golossil Figun leuilag igumt a coJnmD 
(bat not very itroDily reBembling bim], has BJDiie Ibe daub of Qur auihor brea ^aced In 
St. Paul's CBUudral, having bsm fini opened lo pnUio nor, Feb. 3S, 1790. The Ep. 
tapb iraj wrillea by tbe Bei Dt. Per, ud k « follom f— 

A ± ii 

■Aiivsu - RmvffiN 

flSAMHATlCO - EI • caiTico 
SCSIPTORTH ■ ANGLICOaVM - LITTERATE ■ PERITO 

£T - PONDBRIBVB ' VEHJ80RVM ' ASMIRABILI 

MAOISTRO ■ «BTVT18 ■ GRAVIsajMO 

HDIQNI ■ OPriHO -tT' BINSVLARIB - XXEMFLI 

QTI ■ VlXir ' ANN ' UIIT ' HENS ' II. - CIBB ■ mil 

DECESBIT 'IDIB - DBCEMBA - AKN - CHUST ' cas ■ Jsoo - uixml 

SEPT£T 'DI • AED ■ SANCT ■ P£TR ' WEETMONAaTE&IENB. 

ml ■ XAL . lANVAR ■ AKN ' CHRIST ' els ' l3ao ■ ucxzT 

AHIUI - ET ' aODAL£8 ' I.1TIXRABU 

PECVNIA ■ ciian.AiA 

E ■ U ' KAUVIU) - CVRAVEB. 
On ■ KniD in Ui bmi VB :be Moniag >arda : 

nauKAFEassiGiKaNAimuuosaiiuHoaH _ 

On ODB lid* af Oa iwiBimiaU—FifiiB 
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for^Ts myeelf were I to onut the following sepnlcliE'id verees on the anthor 
of "The EnglJBh Dictionary," written bj the lUght Hon. Henry Flood:' 

{ To pievenl any muconceptiDa on ihii tufajeci, Hr, Milooe, hj wbom thm liD« 
wen obliginglif communicBled, requeiUmElo sdd the foliawing renurk : — 

"^In juetica to the late Mr. Flood, now hiniKlf vantiDg, and highlj tueriting, an 
epitaph from hii counliT, to which hii Iraniiraideat ulenu did the higbttt hDnosr, u 
well S3 the moit imporunl Krrice ; il ihonM be obKned, Ihst iheie line* were bj no 
mesDi intended u > regulai monuraental inutiption tat Dr. JohnaoD. Had hs imdcT. 
tsVen lo write an appmpiiue and di«TiiniiiatiTe spitapbfbr that excellent and ex(nwr> 
dinaiy men, IboH who iaew Mr. Flood'a vigour of mind, will bare aD donbt that ba 
would b^Te pn>daced one worthy of hie iQastriona aabject. Bat the &ci waa menlf Ibia^ 
JnDec 178B, aftsralargeaabKripIion had been made for Dr. JohnKm'a moDDmenl, to 
nhith Mr. Flood libetall; coaDibuted, Ki. Mslone happened lo call on him at hla bHU^ 
In ]3eiiieii-ilreet,aud the cunveraadon tmning on the proposed monmneut, Hr. Haloiio 
maintained that the eut&ph, by nhomweiar it ahonld be wiiUen, ought to be in Latin. 
Hr. Flood Ikooght diflereoll;. The next morning, in the poitaciipt to a Dol« on anodw 
aubject, he mentioned that he continued el (he aame o[diuoii ai on Ilie preoeding dtj, md 
■ubioined the liiiea in Iha fbllowii^ page — Boiwiu.. 
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" So need of Latin or of Greek to grace 

Onr Johneou's roemcuy, or inscribe his grave ; 
His native language ekima this raourarul space, 
To pay the immortalitj he gave." 

The character of Samuel Johnson lias, I trust, been so developed in 
the course of this work, that they wbo have honoured it v'lQi a perusal, 
may be considered as well acquainted with him. As, however, it maj 
be expected that 1 should collect into one view the capital and distin^ish- 
ing features of this extraordinary man, I shall endeavour to acquit 
myself of that part of my biographiod undertaking,* however difficult 
it may be to do that which many of my leaders will do better for 



His figure was large and well formed, and his countenance of the 
cast of an ancient status ; jet his appearance was rendered etrniige and 
somewhat uncouth by convulsive 
cramps, by the scars of that d i~ 
temper which it was once ima 
gined the royal touch could cure 
and hy a slovenly mode of dress 
He had the use only of one eye 
yet BO much does mind govern and 
even supply the deficiency of or 
gans, that his visual percepdons, as 
&x as they extended, were micom 
monly quick and accurate. So 
morbid was his temperament that 
he never knew the natural joy of 
a &ee and vigorous use of his limbs ; 
when he walked, it was like the 
struggling gait of one in fetters : 
when he rode, he hod no command 
or direction of hia horse, but was 
carried as if in a balloon. That 
with his constitution and habits of 
tile he should have lived seventy- 
five years, is a proof that on in- 
herent vivida tn« is a powerful pre- 
servative of the human frame. — '-—■. — 

Man is, in general, made up of contradictory qualities ; and these 
will ever show themselves in strange succession where a coDsistoncy, in 
appearance at least, if not reality, has not been attained by long habits 

1 A) I do nut see tmj reasoa m giva a diJTersit cLaracier of m; illtubiiim friend 
now, froiQ what I fonatriy gave, ilie greHen part n[ ibe ikelch of him id my " joonial 
ot ■ Toor 10 the Uebddes " is hen adopUd.— Boswbll. 





a? fmiiuwnmiuu. diifCiiiliuL. ^i. imMECXim. xi tiiE imms Turnxr t£ idat 
uiiut, tilt (miixaaiicwnr qaunkk 'wiL m aM hubs jctmunsxiL. jai£ moK 
l^i&fjtti: 11 ift adimHL: aaiL '""■^^^*- ^« joi iwc ii irfinatr xbi.! 

AiibCift u^jc iimufLii loaart. Ai ci&rac lamK le sesmac it crfwrgii 
ittMi, Jtt Mttt fw§0fxsm : SK, L[nn.njL. xft SDV- p«k: «r 4.wwHtB.'ti i ' snciej& 
9^M vlieli bf; Lad ftdr uuf iig jMu i bb KinL aad xadod 
0fpUM *d dutff bat <nlr in Lis mmm& , aad m tbe ^i^!iift5 ^i^ «s^ 
M»d fmtey in fab talk. He was prone to sapcnddim, bm bok »< 
Thoogtj hill imagifistioii might ineline him to a belief of the 
mm! Um) mjirtcrious, has Tigoroiis leasoo examined the 
ymltmnj, lie was a stnoere aod zeahras ChristiaD, of high Oimili if 
l^i upland and monarchical principles, which be would doc 
to hn (luosiioned ; and had, periiops, at an earij period, 
mind Noinowhat too much, both as to iclij^n and poGtiea. His 
hitiittiuMtil with Uio danger of extreme latHode in eittwr, tiioii^ be 
(il li vnrv iud<ii)ondent spirit, occasioned his appearing 
tdvoiiruliln to tliu provalonce of that noble freedom iji 
In tho \wni |icNHMWMion of man. Nor con it be denied that be bad 
|it<rJu(li(H!H, mluvh, however, frequcntlj suggested manj of his poinled 
MH^in^H, tiiat ratJior show a playfulness of fanej than any 
tiiaUguity. llo was steady and infloxibie in maintaining the ^"^ 
(if it^gioii and mornlitj ; both from a regard f(Mr the order of aeeiety 
h'oin II veneration for ^ Groat Source of all order; correct, naj, 
111 liJM tiiHtc ; hard to please, and easily offmded ; impetnoua and h 
Mn in lijH tfloiper, but af a most humane and benevolent beui,^ n 
nhowod itHolf not «Bly in * most liberal charity, as &r as his cimnn 
utiuiccH would afloir, to; in a thousand instances of active benevoknee. 
lln was afHietad vitk a bodily disease, which made Inm often lesdeaa 
Aiid fretful ; and with « constitutional melancholy, tiie dendB of which 
ilurkcncd the hrightnea of bis fancy, and gave a gloomy cast to bis 
whole course «f thiukn^; wc, therefore, ought not to wonder at bb 
sallies of impatience and paasion at any time, especially wbm piorokad 
hy obtrusive ignorance, «r presuming petulance ; and ailewaaee 
1)0 made for hia nttering liaKj and satirical sallies even i^;ainBt Ids 
friends. And, aHd|f » oim it is considered that ^* anddst eiekneaa and 
sorrow" km waaM bb fMbKies in so many worics for tiie benefit ef 
mankind, and particularly that he achieved the great aad admiralife 
Dictionary of our language, we must be astonished at bb 



lln the Olla Podrida, a collection of Essays ptiUished at Otford, there is hl 
adaurable paper upon the character of Jdmson, written by the Bier. Dr. Hotae, dw kit 
excellent Bishop of Norwich. The following passage is eminently happy : — ** To r^eet 
wisdom, because the person of him who oommonicates it is uncouth, and his manncn am 
inel<igant ; — ^what is it, but to throw away a piDe4q>ple, and aa^gn fat • xeaaon Ae ioq|^ 
ness of its coatr*-' Boswbll. 
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The solemn text, " Of him to whom much is given, much will he 
required," seems to have heen ever present to his mind, in a rigorous 
sense, and to hare made him dissatisfied with his lahours and acts of 
goodness, however comparatively great ; so that the unavoidable con- 
sciousDess of his superiority was, in that respect, a cause of disquiet. 
He suffered so much from this, and from, the gloom which perpetually 
haunted him, and made solitude frightful, that it may he said of him, 
'' If in this life only he had hope, he was of all men most miserable." 
He loved praise, when it was brought to him ; but was too proud to 
seek for it. He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. As he was 
general and uncoofined in his studies, he cannot be considered as master 
of any one particular science ; but he had accumulated a vast and 
various collection of learning and knowledge, which was so arranged in 
his mind as to be ever in readiness to be brought forth. But his supe- 
riority over other learned men consisted chieily in what may be called 
the art of thinking, the art of using his mind — a certain continual power 
of seizing the useful substance of all that he knew, and exhibiting it in 
a clear and forcible manner ; so that knowledge, which we often see to 
he no better than lumber in men of dull understanding, was in him true, 
evident, and actual wisdom. His moral precepts are practical ; for they 
are drawn from an intimate acquaintance with human nature. £Us 
maxims carry conviction ; for they are founded on the basis of common 
sense, and a very attentive and minute survey of real life. His mind 
was so full of imagwy, that he might have been perpetually a i)oet ; yet 
it is remarkable, that however rich his prose is in this respect, his 
poetical pieces, in general, have not much of that splendour, but are 
rather distinguished by strong sentiment, and acute observation, con- 
veyed in harmonious and energetic verse, particularly in heroic couplets. 
Though usually grave, and even awfiil in his deportment, he possessed 
uncommon and peculiar powers of wit and humour ; he frequentiy in-* 
dulged himself in colloquial pleasantry ; and the heartiest merriment 
was often enjoyed in his company ; with this great advantage, that 
it was entirely free from any jioisonous tincture of vice or impiety — it 
was salutary to those who shared in it He had aocustomed himself to 
such accural in his common oonvtersation,^ that he at all times ex- 

^ Tboagfa a perfect resemblance of Johnson is not to be found in any 9Lg,e, parts of Ins 
character ore admirably expressed by Clarendon, in drawing that of Lord Falkland, wham 
the noble and masterly historian describes at his seat near Oxford: — " Such an inunense- 
ness of wit, such a solidity of judgment, so infinite a fancy bound in by a most logical 
ratiocination. His acquaintance was cultivated by the most polite and accurate men, so 
that his house was an tmiversity in less volume, whither they came, not so mnch for 
repose as study, and to examine and refine those grosser propositions, which laziness 
and consent made current in conversation." 

Bayle's account of Menage may also be quoted as exceedingly applicable to the great 
subject of this work : — " His illustrious friends erected a very glorious monument to him 
in the collection entitled Menagiana. Those who judge of things aright will confess that 
this collection is very proper to show the extent of genius and learning which was the 
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pressed his thoughts with great force, and an elegant choice of language, 
the efiect of which was aided hy his having a loud voice, and a slow de- 
liherate utterance. In him were united a most logical head with a most 
fertile imagination, which gave him an extraordinary advantage in 
arguing ; for he could reason close or wide, as he saw hest for the mo- 
ment. Exulting in his intellectual strength and dexterity, he could, 
when he pleased, he the greatest sophist that ever contended in the listg 
of declamation ; and, from a spirit of contradiction and a delight in 
showing his powers, he would often maintain the wrong side with equal 
warmth and ingenuity ; so that when there was an audience, his real 
opinions could seldom he gathered irom his talk ; though when he was 
in company with a single fnend, he would discuss a subject with 
genuine feiiniess ; but he was too conscientious to make error permanent 
and pernicious, by deliberately writing it ; and in all his numerous 
works, he earnestly inculcated what appeared to him to be the 
truth ; his piety being constant, and the ruling principle of all his 
conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson, a man whose talents, acquirements, and 
idrtues, were so extraordinary, that the more his character is considered, 
the more he will be regarded by the present age, and by posterity, with 
admiration and reverence. 

character of Menage. And I may be bold to say that tfu excellent works he puhlUhed 
will not dutinguith him from other learned men so advanlageotuly as this. To publish 
books of great learning, to make Greek and Latin verses exceedingly well tamed, is not 
a common talent, I own ; neither is it extremely rare. It is incomparably more difficult 
to find men who can furnish discourse about an infinite number of things, and who can 
diversify them a hundred ways. How many authors are there who are admired for their 
works, on account of the vast learning that is displayed in them, who are not able to 
sustain a conversation. Those who know Menage only by his books might think he re- 
sembled those learned men ; but if you show the Menaguinaf you distinguish him fix>m 
them, and make him known by a talent which is given to very few learned men. There 
it appears that he was a man who spoke off-hand a thousand good things. His memory 
extended to what was ancient and modem ; to the court and to the city ; to the dead and 
to the living languages ; to things serious and things jocose ; in a word, to a thousand 
sorts of subjeets. That which appeared a trifle to some readers of the Menagiana, wh4 
. did not consider circumstances, caused admiration in other readers, who minded the dif- 
ference between what a man speaks without preparation, and that which he prepares for 
the press ; and, therefore, we cannot sufficienUy commend the care which his illustrious 
fiiends took to erect a monument so capable of giving him immortal gloiy. They were 
not obliged to rectify what they had heard him say ; for, in so doing, they had not been 
ffdthful historians of his conversation." — ^Boiwbll. 
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jm set. It 19 uated lo be " drsnn from the life b/ J. Uuding, ewhed by T. Traiter. 
ud pablithed aa ihe set directs by G. KearHey, No. 48, Fitet-iireei, February 10, 1784." 
It ii ibcrefore uDcmg the leiy tost or the porliaiia o! Juhnenn [bat eust, and toay be coa- 
■idored BB coDpeyiDg a my acciuat« idea of bia appearance efler be bad pused the ^a of 
OuK Bore and ten. We are iadebted for the use of tbii etching lo E. J. Sage, Eaq, ol 
Fnraa Haiue, Komfoid, who Btaiei that il is uda eilremeJy tare.— Junt, 18fi2. 
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The works to which an u$teri$k (*) is aftnd tae thaw cf which Dr. Johnson ackiiovr. 
Jedged the authorship to hat friends, while Hmm ■■toi If ft dagger (f) are ascertain<^ 
to be bis by internal evidwifnn In this firi; ^kmmm op If the biographer, the poetical 
works are not included. These conidat ef • Li^in trantdnkm of Pope's "Messiah/* 
" London," and "The Vanity of Honuua Wiakea***^ imitated from Juvenal; a Prologue on 
the Opening of Drury-lane Thcaftve hf Mr. Ganidc ; and " Irene/* a Tragedy, besides some 
minor pieces. 



1735. Abridgment and Traariatioa of Lobo's Voyage to Atvysnoift.* 

1738. Part of a tnmalatM of Father Paul Sarpi*s Bistcatj <a the Goancil of 

Trent* 
[N. B. As this JKxkt after some sheets were printed, siiddeiil]^ stopped, 
I know Bit whether any part of it is now to he found.] 

FOR TME GKZrCUEBIAli'a MAGAZINE. 

Preface.+ 

Life of Father Paul.* 

1739. A complete Vindication of the Licenser of the Stage from the malicioas 

and scandalous aspersions of Mr. Brooke, author of Gostavus Vasa.* 
Marmor Norfolciense : or, an Essay on an aneient pn^hetical inaerip- 
tion in monkish rhyme, lately discorered near Lynne in Norfistk : bj 
Probns Britamiicus.* 

FOB THE OENTLEMAIt'S MAGAZINE. 

Life of Boerhaave. 

Address to the Beader.f 

Appeal to the Public in behalf of the £ditor.-^ 

Considerations on the case of Dr. Trapp's Sermons ; a plausible attempt 

to prove that an Author's work may be abridged without injur ng lus 

property.* 

1740. FOB THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

Preface.+ 

Life of Admiral Drakfli* 
Life of Admiral Blake.* 
Life of Philip Barretier.* 
Essay on Epitaphs.* 

^741. FOB THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

Preface. 

A free translation of the Jests of Hierocles, with an introduction.* 



; 
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Ddbsie on the Homble Ptotitioit nd Adrice of tlie Bamj^ PttdSameiit to 
Cromrdl in I6ftT, to ansae the ^Htle of King : abridged, methodized, 
and digested.'f 

l^ranslakion of Ahbi Qayoa's "D hma ta tion on the Amaions.» 

Transhitbn of Tontenelle't PtaegTrio on Dr. MoriiL^ 

1Y42. FOR THS GENTLEXAir'8 XAeUZINX. 

Pre&oe.* 

Essay on the Acooont of the Conduct of the Dodiess <^ SEarlborongh.* 

An Accoont of the Life of Peter Bnrman.* 

The Life of Sydenham, afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan's Bdition of Iiis 

Works.* 
Proposals or printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Catalogne of the 

Library of the Eari of Oxford, afterwards prefixed to the first yolame 

of that Catalogue, in which tiie Latin Accoonts of the Books were 

written by him.* 
Abridgment^ entitled Foreign History.-f 

Essay on the Description of China, from the French of Du Halde.-^ 
174tf . Dedication to Dr. Mead of Dr. James's Medicinal Dictionary.^ 

FOR THE GENTLEICAN'S MAGAZINE. 

Preface.+ 

I'arliamentary Debates under the name of Debates in the Senate of 

Lillipat, from Nov. 19, 1740, to Feb. 23, 1742-3, inclusive.* 
Considerations on the Dispute between Crousaz and Warburton on Pope's 

Essay on Man.t 
A Letter, announcing that the Life of Mr. Savage was speedily to bo 

published by a person who was favoured with his confide^ce.'^ 
Advertisement for Osborne concerning the Harleian CataIogne.'^ 

1744. Life of Richard Savage.* 

Preface to the Harleian Miscellany.* 

FOB THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

Prefaccf 

1745. Miscellaneous observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with remarks on 

Sir T. H.'s (Sir Thomas Hanmer's) Edition of Shakspearc, and pro- 
posals for a new Edition of that Poet.* 

1747. Plan for a Dictionary of the English Language* addressed to Philip 

Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield.* 

FOR THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZUfX. 

1748. LifeofBoscommon* 
Foreign History, November.* 

FOR MB. DODSLET'S PRECEFTOR. 

Piefkce.* 

Vinon of Theodore the Qennit* 
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1750. "The Rambler," the first Paper of which was pablished 20th of Mardi 

this year, and the last 17th of March, 1152, the day on which Mrs. 

Johnson died.* ' 
Letter in " The General Advertiser" to excite the attention of the Public to 

the performance of "Comas," which was next day to be acted at 

Drury-lane Playhoase for the benefit of Milton's Grand-daughter.* 
Preface and Postscript to Lauder's Pamphlet, entitled, "An Essay on 

Milton's Use and Imitation of the Modems in his Paradise Lost."* 

1751. Life of Cheynel, in the Miscellany called '< The Student." * 

Letter for Lauder, addressed to tiie Rev. Dr. John Douglas, acknowledg- 
ing his Fraud concerning Milton, in terms of suitable Contrition.* 

Dedication to the Earl of Middlesex, of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox's "Female 
Quixote."* 

1753. Dedication to John, Earl of Orrery, of Shakspeare Illastrated, by Mrs. 

Charlotte Lennox.* 
During this and the following year he wrote and gave to his much-loved 
friend Dr. Bathurst, the Papers in " The Adventurer," signed T.* 

1754. Life of Edward Cave in '* The Gentleman's Magazine."* 

1755. A Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of the English Lan(ruag«^.* 
An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by au 

exact Theory of the Variations of the Magnetical Needle, with a 
Table of the Variations at the most remarkable Cities in Europe, 
from the year 1660 to I860.* This he wrote for Mr. Zachariali 
Williams, an ingenious ancient Welsh Gentleman, father of Mrs. Ann 
Williams^ whom he for many years kindly lodged in his house. It 
was published with a Translation into Italian by Signer Baretti. In 
a Copy of it, which he presented to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
is pasted a character of the late Mr. Zachariah Williams, plainly 
written by Johnson.+ 

1756. An Abridgment of his Dictionary.* 

Several Essays in *' The Universal Visitor," which there is some diflScuhy 
in ascertaining. All that are marked with two asterisks have been 
ascribed to him, although I am confident, from internal evidence, 
that we should except from these ** The Life of Chaucer," ** Reflections 
on the State of Portugal," and **An Essay on Architecture:" and 
from the same evidence I am confident that he wrote "Further 
Thoughts on Agi'iculture," and **A Dissertation on the State of 
Literature and Authors." The Dissertation on the Epitaphs written 
by Pope he afterwards acknowledged, and added to his •* Idler." 

Life of Sir T. Browne, prefixed to a new edition of his Christian Morals.* 

IN THE LITERARY MAGAZINE, OR UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
Which began in January, 1756, his Original Essays are. 

The Preliminary Address. + 

An Introduction to the Political State of Great Britain. + 

Remarks on the Militia Bill.+ 

1 This is a mistake. The last number of "The Rambler" appeared on the fourteenth 
of March, three days before Mrs. Johnson died.-~MAi.0NE. 
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Obsernitions on his Britannic Majesty's Treaties with the Empress of 

Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse Ca8sel.-f 
Observations on the Present State of Affitirs.'f 
Memoirs of Frederick IIL Kmg of Pmssia.-f 

Li the same Magazine his Reviews are of the following books : — " Birch's 
History of the Royal Society." — "Browne's Christian Morals." 
— **Warton's Essay on the Writings and Gknios of Pope, vol. i." 
—"Hampton's Translation of Polybius."— " Sir Isaac Newton's 
Arguments in proof of a Deity." — "Borlase's History of the Isles of 
Sciliy." — " Home's Experiments on Bleaching." — " Browne's History 
of Jamaica." — "Hales on Distilling Sea Waters, Ventilators in Ships, 
and curing an ill Taste in Milk." — "Lucas's Essay on Waters,"— 
"Keith's Catalogue of the Scottish Bbhops."— " Philosophical Trans- 
actions, vol. xlix." — " Miscellanies, by Elizabeth Harrison,"- 
"Evans's Map, and Account of the Middle Colonies in America." — 
"The Cadet, a Military Treatise."— " The Conduct of the Mmistary 
relating to the present War impartially examined.''^ 
Mrs. Lemiox's " Translation of SuUy's Memoirs." — " Letter on the Case 
of Admiral Byng." — "Appeal to the People concerning Admiral 
Byng." — "Han way' 8 Eight Days' Journey, and Essay on Tea,"- 
" Some further Particulars in Relation to the Case of Admiral Byng, 
by a gentleman of Oxford."* 
Mr. Jonas Hanway having written an angry Answer to the Review of his 
Essay on Tea, Johnson, in the same Collection, made a reply to it.* 
This is the only instance, it is believed, when he condescended to take 
notice of anything that had been written against him ; and her» his 
chief intention seems to have been to make sport 
Dedication to the Earl of Rochford of, and Preface to Mr. Payne's Intro- 
duction to the Game of Draughts.* 
Introduction to ** The London Chronicle," an evening paper which still 
subsists with deserved credit.* 

1757. Speech on the subject of an Address to the Throne after the Expedition 

to Rochefort, delivered by one of his friends in some public meeting. 
It is printed in '*The Gentleman's Magazine" for October, 1785.-^ 
The first two paragraphs of the Preface to Sir William Chambers's 
Designs of Chinese Buildings, &c.* 

1758. "The Idler," which began April 5, in this year, and was continued till 

April 6, 1760.* 
An Essay on the Bravery of the English Common Soldiers was added to 
it when published in volumes.* 

1759. Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, a Tale.* 

Advertisement for the Proprietors of ** The Idler" against certain persons 
who pirated those Papers as they came out singly, in a Newspaper called 
" The Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette."* 

For Mrs. Charlotte Lennox's English Version of Brumoy, — ** A Disser- 
tation on the Greek Comedy," and the General Conclusion of the Book.f 

Introduction to '*The World Displayed," a collection of Voyages and 
Travels.* 

i 8 
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Three letters in ''The Qasetteer/' eoneeniing the best pl«i fir Black- 
friars Bridge.* 

1760. Address of the Painters to George III on lus Aocesnoo to the Throne.'f 
Dedication of Baretti'8ltaliaoand£DglishDictioiiar7totheMarq.of Abreo, 

then EnToy-fixtraonUnaiy from Spain at the Court of Ghreti Britain.'f 
Beriew m " The Gentleman's Magazine," of M. Tytler's acute and able 

Vindication of Mary Qneen of Soots.* 
Jntrodoction to the prooeedings of the Committee for Clothing the 

French Prisoners.* 

1761. Preface to "Bolt's Dictionary of Trade and Commerce."* 

Corrections and Improyements for Mr. Givyn, the Architeet^s Pamphlet^ 
entitled, " Thoughts on the Coronation of George IIL*'* 
1763. Dedication to the King, of the Ber. Dr. KemMdy's " Complete System 
of Astronomical Chronology, unfolding the Scriptures," 4to. edition.* 

Pre&oe to the Catalogue of the Artists^ £zhibition.f 

1763. Character of Collins in " The Poetical Calendar," published by Fawkes 

and Woty.* 

Dedication to the Earl of Shaftesbury of the edition of Boger Ascham's 
English Works^ published by the Bev. Mr. Bennet* 

The Life of Ascham, also prefixed to that edition.* 

Beview of "Telemachns^" a Masque, by the Bey. George Graham, of 
Eton College, in " The Critical Beview."* 

Dedication to the Queen, of Mr. ** Hoole's Translation of Tasso."* 

Account of the Detection of the Imposture of the Cock-lane Ghost, pub- 
lished in the Newspapers and ** Gentleman's Magazine."* 

1764. Part of a Beview of Ghrainger's '* Sugar Cane, a Poem," in " The London 

Chronicle."* 
Beview of Goldsmitii's " Traveller, a Poem," in '* The Critical Beview."* 

1765. The Plays of William Shakspeare, in eight volumes, 8vo., with Notes.* 

1766. " The Fountains, a Fairy Tale," in Mrs. Williams's Misoellanics.* 

1767. Dedication to the King, of Mr. Adams's " Treatise on the Globes."* 

1769. Character of the Bev. Mr. Zach. Mudge, in " The LondoB Chronicle."* 

1770. The False Alarm.' 

1 77 1. Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkhind's Islands.* 

1772. Defence of a Schoolmaster ; dictated to me for the House of Lords,* 
Argument in support of the Law of Ficiout Intromisswm ; dictated to me 

for the Court of Session in Scotland.* 

1773. Preface to Macbean's "Dictionary of Ancient Geography." 
Argument in Favour of the Bights of Lay Patrons ; dictated to me ftr 

the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.* 

1774. The Patriot.* 

1775. A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland.* 

Proposals for publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Lemioz; in three 

volumes quarto.* 
Prdace to Baretti's Easy Lessons in Italian and English.-f 
Taxation no Tyranny ; an answer to the Besolntions and Address of the 

American Congress.* 
Argument on the Case of Dr. Memis ; dictated to me ftr the Court rf 

Session in Scotland.* 
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Argvinent to prove thai the Corpwation of Stirling was oorrapt ; dietated 

to me for the Houge of Lords.* 
IY76. Argument in Support of the Eight of imme^ate and personal Bepn^ 

hension from the Pulpit ; dictated to me»* 
Proposals for publishing an Analysis of the Scotch Celtic Language, by 

the Beverend William Shaw.* 
1777. Dedication to the King of the Posthumous Works of Dr. Pearce, Bishop 

of Bochester.* 
Additions to the Life and Character of that Prelate ; prefixed to those 

Wwrks.* 
Various Papers and Letters in Eayonr of the Bererend Dr. Dodd. 

1780. Adyertisement for his friend Mr. Thrale to the Worthy Bleotors of the 

Bwongh of Southwark.* 
The first Paragraph of Mr. Thomas Davies's Life of Garrick.* 

1781. Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, to the Works of the most eminent 

English Poets ; afterwards published with the Tide of the liyes of tiie 

English Poets.* 
Argument on the Lnportance of the Be^stration of Deeds ; dictated to 

me for an Election Committee of the House of Commons.* 
On the Distinction between Tory and Whig ; dictated to me.* 
On Vicarious Punishments, and the great Propitiation for the Sins of the 

World, by Jesus Christ ; dictated to me.* 
Argument in favour of Joseph Knight, an African Negro, who claimed 

his Liberty in the Court of Session in Scotland, and obtained it; 

dictated to me.* 
Defence of Mr. Bobertson, Printer of " The Caledonian Mercury," against 

the Society of Procurators in Edinburgh, for having inserted in his 

paper a ludicrous Paragraph against them ; demonstrating that it was 

not an injurious Libel ; dictated to me.* 

1782. The greatest part, if not the whole, of a Beply, by the Beverend Mr. 

Shaw, to a person at Edinourgn, or the name of Clarke, refuting his 
arguments for the authenticity of the Poems published by Mr. James 
Macpherson as Translations from Ossian.-f 
1781. List of the Authors of the Universal History, deposited in the British 
Museum, and printed in "The Gentleman's Magazine" for December, 
this year.* 

YABIOUS TEARS. 

« 

Letters to Mrs. Thrale.* 

Prayers and Meditations, which he delivered to the Bev. Mr. Strahan, 
enjoining him to publish them.* 

Sermons, left for publin^tion by John Taylor, LL.D. Prebendary of West- 
minster, and given to the World by the Bev. Samuel Hayes, A.M.fi 

^ To this List of the Writings of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Alexander Chalmers, with con- 
^erable probability, suggests to me that we may add the following :— 

IN THE GBNTLBHAN's MAGAZIKB. 

1747. Lauder's Proposals for printing *' The Adamus £xul " of Grotius, vol. zx. p. 404. 
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Three letters in ''The Qasetteer/' eaneerning the best plan fir Black- 
friars Bridge.* 

1760. Address of the Punters to George III on his Aocesnoo to the Throne.'f 
Dedication of Baretti's ItaliaoandSngUshDictioiiarytothe Marq.of Abreo, 

then Entoy-fixtraonUnaiy from Spain at the Court of Ghreat Britain.'f 
Beview m " The Gentleman's Magazine," of M. Tytler's acnte and able 

Vindication of Mary Qneen of Scots.* 
Introduction to the proceedings of the Committee for Clothing the 

Prench Prisoners.* 

1761. Preface to " Bolt's Dictionary of Trade and Commerce."* 
Corrections and Improvements for Mr. Ghvyn, the Architect's Pamphlet^ 

entitled, " Thoughts on the Coronation of George IIL"* 
1763. Dedication to the King, of the Ber. Dr. Kennedy's '* Complete System 
of Astronomical Chronology, unfolding the Scriptores," 4to. edition.* 
Prefooe to the Catalogue of the Artists' Exhibition.^ 

1763. Charaeter of Collins in " The Poetical Calendar/' pnblished by Fawkes 

and Woty.* 

Dedication to the Earl of Shaftesbury of the edition of Boger Ascham's 
English Works^ published by the Bev. Mr. Bennet* 

The lifo of Ascham, also prefixed to that edition.* 

Beview of "Telemachns^" a Masqne, by the Bey. George Graham, of 
Eton College, in " The Critical Beview."* 

Dedication to the Qneen, of Mr. *' Hoole's Translation of Tasso^"* 

Account of the Detection of the Imposture of the Cock-lane Ghost^ pub- 
lished in the Newspapers and ** Gentieman's Magaxme."* 

1764. Part of a Beview of Ghriunger's " Sugar Cane, a Poem," in " The London 

Chronicle."* 
Beview of Goldsmitii's *' Traveller, a Poem," in " The Critical Beview."* 

1765. The Plays of William Shakspeare, in ^ht volumes, 8vo., with Notes.* 

1766. *' The Fountains, a Fairy Tale," in Mrs. WUliams's Miscellanies.* 

1767. Dedication to the King, of Mr. Adams's ** Treatise on the Globes."* 

1769. Character of the Bev. Mr. Zach. Mudge, in " The Londoa Chronicle."* 

1770. The False Alarm.' 

1771. Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands.* 

1772. Defence of a Schoolmaster ; dictated to me for the House of IxMrds,* 
Argument in support of the Law of Vieums IntromUtum ; dictated to me 

for the Court of Session in Scotland.* 

1773. Preface to Macbean's "Dictionary of Ancient Geography." 
Argument in Favour of the Bights of Lay Patrons ; dictated to me for 

the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland.* 

1774. The Patriot.* 

1775. A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland.* 

Proposals for publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox; in three 

volumes quarto.* 
Pr^ce to Baretti's Easy Lessons in Italian and English.-!- 
Taxation no Tyranny ; an answer to the Besdutions and Address of the 

American Congress.* 
Argument on the Case of Dr. Memis ; dictated to me for the Court of 

Session in Scotland.* 
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Argument to prove tbat the CorpwaUon of Stirling was oormpt ; dictated 
to me for the Houge of Lords.* 

1776. Argument in Snpport of the Eight of immediate and perscoial Begn- 

hension from the PuljAt ; dictated to me»* 
Proposals for publishing an Analysis of the Scotch Celtic Language, by 
the Beverend William Shaw.* 

1777. Dedication to the King of the Posthnmons Works of Dr. Pearce, Bishop 

of Rochester.* 
Additions to the Life and Character of that Prelate ; prefixed to those 

Wwrks.* 
VarioQS Papers and Letters in Eavoor of the Eererend Dr. Dodd. 

1780. Advertisement for his friend Mr. Thrale to the Worthy Electors of the 

Borough of Southwark.* 
The first Paragraph of Mr. Thomas Davies's Life of Garrick.* 

1781. Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, to the Works of the most eminent 

English Poets ; afterwards published with the Title of the lives of tiie 

English Poets.* 
Argument on the Importance of the Begistration of Deeds ; dictated to 

me for an Election Committee of the House of Commons.* 
On the Distinction between Tory and Whig ; dictated to me.* 
On Vicarious Punishments, and the great Propitiation for the Sins of the 

World, by Jesus Christ ; dictated to me.* 
Argument in favour of Joseph Knight, an African Negro, who claimed 

his Liberty in the Court of Session in Scotland, and obtained it; 

dictated to me.* 
Defence of Mr. Bobertson, Printer of ** The Caledonian Mercury," against 

the Society of Procurators in Edinburgh, for having inserted in his 

paper a ludicrous Paragraph against them ; demonstrating that it was 

not an injurious Libel ; dictated to me.* 

1782. The greatest part, if not the whole, of a Beply, by the Beverend Mr. 

Shaw, to a person at Edinoorgn, or the name of Clarke, refuting his 
arguments for the authenticity of the Poems published by Mr. James 
Macpherson as Translations from Ossfan.-f* 
1781. List of the Authors of the Universal History, deposited in the British 
Museum, and printed in "The Gentleman's Magazine" for December, 
this year.* 

YABIOUS TEABS. 

a 

Letters to Mrs. Thrale.* 

Prayers and Meditations, which he delivered to the Bev. Mr. Strahan, 

enjoining him to publish them.* 
Sermons, left for publication by John Taylor, LL.D. Prebendary of West- 

minster, and given to the World by the Bev. Samuel Hayes, A.M.-I^ 

^ To this List of the Writings of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Alexander Chahners, with con- 
aderable probability, suggests to me that we may add the following :— 

IN THE GBNTLBHAN's MAGAZINE. 

1747. Lauder's Proposals for printing " The Adamus Exul " of Grotius, vol. zx. p. 404 
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By the Bi^t Hon. B. Disbaeli, M.P., Chancellor of the 
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*' We hare at last this admirable Biography in a form attainable \fj all. It will be 
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NELSONS LIFE. B7 Josbph Allen, Author of '' Battles 
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lUustratioos. 
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Lhf tr poot Albion, 

In 2 Yols. pott 8yo, price 7s. doth lettered. 

CHAXNING'S (Dr.) LIFE and CORRESPONDENCK 
Edited hj his Nephew, Wzllluc Bxm CiLunnvG. A K«w 

Edition, with % Portnat. 

*' Hi* nephew haa oonunled boa biocrapliT wiih ajngalar judgment. He baa fol- 
lowed the method of Locthari in hia Life or SooU. As far a* puaaible, the narratir* 
k woren with letter* and dianea : the aabj«ic4 apeak* fur hmiaelT and only anch 
intermediate obaenralkoikof the editorare given aa anrneoaaaarr tonurm aouonaeted 
whole." 

In 1 YoL fckp 8yo, price 5s. doth exttVy cr with gih edges, 5s. Cd. 

JULIUS CAESAR (LIFE OF). By the Yen. Johjjt 
WiiiUAsra, ArcbdeaooD of Cardigan, Author of '* Idfe of Aiezaoder.** 
Printed on soperfine pi^)er, with Vaar Ulustradoua. 
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Life of Kdson. By Joseph Allen. 

life of Wellixigtoa. Bv MacJ'urhuke. 

Peel («ir Kobert), life of. With a Portrait by W. Harvey. 

Life of Oliirer Goldsmith. By 'Washiugrton Irving. 
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time. 
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